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Collection. 1915. 4s. 
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(5) Oriers<in (0. .4.). IshkAshmi, Zebaki and Yazghnlami. 
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(6) Lorimer (1). !>. R.). The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, 
Badakhshani and Madaglaahti Dialects of Modem Persian. 
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Langiuge. 1^4. 7*. 6d. 
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(10) MAiAUAfiBKARA (Q. P.). The Pali Literature of Ceylon. 
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Language of the Swat Kohistan. 1929. 12*. 6d. 

(12) WoLFENDEN (8. N.). Outlines of Tibeto-Burman 

Linguistic Morphology. 1930. 16«. 
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(1) Hodso.n (T. C.). The Primitive Culture of India. 
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(2) Gibb (H. A. R.). The Arab Conquests in Central Asia. 
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(.3) Richmond (E. T.) Moslem .Architecture. 623-1516. 
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(4) Ross (E. Denison). Ta’rikb-i Fakhru’d-din Mub&rak- 

shAh. Edit<*d from a unique manuscript. 1927. 7*. 6d. 

(5) TBENrK>E8 (V.). The Milindapanho ; the Pali Text. 

New edition with General Index by C. J. Rylands and Index 
of Gathas by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1928. 12*. 6rf. 

(6) flasan (HadI). Falakl-i-.t^birwanl. His Times, Life 
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(7) Varma (S.). Critical Studies in the Phonetic 

Observations of Indian Grammarians. 1929. 12*. 6d. 

(8) IsBMONOER (N. E.). The Elements of Japanese 
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(9) Hasan (Hadi). FaiaJcI-i-^irwani. Dlwan. 1929. 
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(10) JfswAYKi. Ta’rikh-i-J«han-Qiuaiiy of Jawayni, 
to), iii. BoifiK a faonmile of a mamuciipt dated a.B. 090 
bekmgmg to Wafeid-ul-MuHt. With an Introdactaon by 
Sir E. Denison Rose. 1931. 7«. 6d. 

(11) WraoATB (R. 0.) and Ross (B. Denison). Dialognee 
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1934. Si. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO COLLOQUIAL 
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THE BUDDHISM OF TIBET, or LAMAISM. With 
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Some Ethical Ideals of the Tso-chuan 

By ARTHUR MORLKY 
(Concluded from p. Z84.) 

rpHE reader of the Tso-chmn cannot but l)n iinpresscHl bv the 
number of suicides it records. Two instances at lea.st are 
given of suicide because of the loss of wealth, botli by men wlio 
had no claim to be considered virtuous Fu-ch'ai, King of 
Wu (XII, xxii, 2), and King Lingof Ch‘u (x. xiii, 2). I Chiang, 
marchioness of Wei, prcfernxl death to the disgrace of being 
superseded in her husband's hou.se (ii, xvi, ,'5). Tsang Cbien 
died on a point of honour. Taken prisoner to Cli'i, the marquis 
of which State sent a eunuch to condole with him and promise 
protection, he bowed in acknowledgement, but said ; "I 
thank your master's condescension ; the favour, however, is 
not complete, for why has he sent a castrated s<*rvnnt on a 
visit of courtesy to an oflScer ? " Then he drove a stake into 
his wound and died (ix, xvii, 4). When Wu made its great 
invasion of Ch‘u, the plan of defence drawn up by Marshal Hsii 
was wrecked through the self-seeking of the Chancellor, and 
all the marshal’s efforts could not retrieve the disaster. 
After repeated battles be fell wounded, but not mortally. 
“ In each of these three battles," he said, “ I have been 
wounded, and now I am of oo more use. Which of you officers 
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will aary off my hcod ? ' One of low rank at length offered 
hb ierrke, awl the mawlial, referring to the courage which 
WOttU fare the ohkxjiiy <if having kill«l hiit auperior, said : 
'* U » my fatth that I <1 hI not rwxtniie your worth »^rlier ” 
(*I, ir, 15). n»e story w t«hJ with evi<lent approval, but it 
may be diwbled whether more strict fhiwsie moralists would 
justify the manilial’s death, his prince tieiiig still alive and 
contewlmg against the enemy. Two other virtual suicides 
are reeorilMl through |»ulrK>ti.siii. whieh were more in accord 
With (’hiiiese feeling. When Mnr>|ilis Chao was hani-nlicd from 
Iai there was a real Ufisetting of the constitution, no one Ix-ing 
put III hia phii-e, and ifShu-suii She. when he fotind his efforts 
at reioiii illation m vain, luul put an end to his life, he would, 
at leiist in inotoe, have supplied a near |Ntrullel to Cato. Hut, 
retiring to his i haml«<>r. he lontenfiHl hmi»i‘lf with onlering 
pravefs to is' offerixl III the iineestral temple for liH SfX-lily 
death (S. ssv. 7) Vgiiin. when Sluli llsieh'.s wlvice in the 
roiincil I'hnuilM'f of Chin was rejected ntid the victory at 
Yen ling was won. le stosiil U-fore the ehanot of the marquis 
aiv<i ts'souglit linn to rviuemlwr tliat the eontinued favour of 
Heaven i oidd U- se. iin-l oulv hv virtue Then, on his n‘turn 
home, fnresei ing the dithi iilties whii'h Would liesi't the State 
lieiause of the rlmrui ter of Its Jinnee, he, too, pruytvl for death 
(VItt. XMi. aiidfl narr.) The death of Uith.'following so 
• sm after their jiraver, mav lune l«<vn lucsteneil hy .it.'irviition, 
hut there it no other .tugge.ition of it, Tlioiigli divtiring death, 
It woulil wm that they would not eoiuja-l it without the 
ajijirioal of ihi-ir anee.tfor. There is no Chines,- legend of a 
('urtuis vla»l in arnwnir. jdiinging into the nliys-s amiiLsI the 
ailmiration of his fellow eoiintrvmen. vet in a quieter and 
more dotitestH' way China ha.s her Ihths'-s who gave themselves 
for the welfare of then land Tung .\n-yu, stewanl to the Chao 
I'Un 111 the Stale of Cbm. inforniisl his chief of the int^mdesl 
revolt in Han tan which l-egan the long civil war. Rather than 
Iw the tirst to shixl hliMst. Chao derid,vl to wait until the 
msurrei'iton broke out. wliereupon Tung said : “In that 
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caae make rour prepanuion to spare the people by throvinft 
the blame upon me.’’ His chief would not do so, but othera 
brought the accusation against Tung and demanded lits 
exwntion. ‘'If," said he. " my death will give repose to the 
State, why should I live I Otherwise I shall only die to«> late.” 
St> he strangl<>d himself, (’hao acceptwl the fact and caused 
his InxIv to lie e.xposoi in a publie place as that of a criminal, 
but instituUsl sacrifices to him (xi, xiii. 5; siv. 1, uddtl. narr.). 
If this account Ik> corns-t, his death sur|>a.ss*s| that of Brut ulus 
the Samuite, u'hich Iwl Niebuhr to pismnutice the surrender 
of hiiiiwlf for the fnssiom of his country to la- the grfatest 
dtssi III ciiiAsical lii.sfory. We are also told the stsirie.s of 
Vls<'oiiiit Wen of ('hu. who [htswIihI in moving his capital 
for th<' public iH'netit. ulthougli told by ilivimilion that it 
would lie fatal to himwif (vi. xiii. .1). and of King ('lino of Cli'u, 
who refiifS'il (<> allow an omen of dealli to Im- transferred liy 
■sacrifice from hi.' own |N>rson to that of a minister (XU, vi, G). 
though in the latter cos*' there is reason to doubt wlietber the 
king iM-lievisi the omen. 

There are several in.slanee.s of thow who met death liecause 
of donie.'tic afTei'tioii. When King I’dng of ('h'u believisl the 
slander that his son wa.s alsmt to relwi, he sjMike nlmut it to 
Wu She. who (lefendisl tlie prime and was pul under arrest 
on suspicion of la'iiig uii aceomplire. Ills two sons were at 
a frontier fortress atnl the fathi r'.s life was marie (le|s>ndent 
upon their .siibmi.s.-.ion. Shang. the elder, argmsl with his 
brother that the king might Im- eonteiit to spare tlieir father 
if one of tlieni surrendered, nml as he himself had the less 
ability be should !«■ the one, so that his brother might lie left 
to preserve the family line and if luH-essary avenge their death 
(X, XX, I. '2nd oddtl. narr.). The sue.riiice was unavailing. 
Both father and son were put to death. When tVu She hearrl 
that his younger .wjn harl c«!a})cd he obaervisl drily ; " Now 
the king and his niinistcrs will often dine late.” Prince Shou 
was a son of the Mar(|uis of Wei by a sersimliiry wife, who 
plotted against the legitimate heir Clii-tzG ami won the 
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oonM^t of tho muRjuw to procure hi* death. Chi-t*ii was 
amifdiRKly rent on a ii>iw*ion to fh'i and jtivcn a di*tinctivc 
while lianner, l»y wiiicii ruftianJ* hired to murder him on the 
wav tnitfht kfi»>i» him. Shou faiarne aware of the plot, and 
iirifwl hi>i half-hrother to fl«‘. and, ■M'cinjj that the latter was 
deterrmnwl to olwy hw father and ivt itf nh|e. a.*» he put it, 
■till to ealhil a win. In* made him drunk and then, tukin;; 
the liaiilief *enl on In-fore and (fnve hix life for him. Chi-tzO 
came in haete after him and. fiiidinit him already dead, 
•urrenderi'il himw*if into the hands of thi* a-s,H.'i.iwinH to die 
With him (It, XII, •'>) I'riiiee Shell iherii; of ('hin, afiain, 
pref. rrisl to dn- rather than ilepriv*- hi.s father of the comfort 
of hi* eonmhiiie (v. i\, addtl, mirr,). There is iil.so the 
iiistanrr of lliike f’hiio of Siinji, who would not Save lii.s life 
hv op|HwiiiL’ his tiruiidiiiother . he wii-s iiii(M>piihir in the State 
are! the dowaeer urranvisi to haxe him inimlered at a hunt ; 
refiisiiii; to fife, he distriliiitisl his treasure amoTiji his followers 
and **-t out with I ' hii as his sole eompaiiion to llie plaee of 
death (VI XVI 7) From a t'hinese [loiiif of vn-w Mu Tu of 
('Inn. in lUinv to pn-uTve tlic hvi-s and virtue of his sons, 
fomi- to 4 still ureater height When Maripiis Huai t<K)k the 
title in ('hin he .ilh.wisl one year for tlie follower^ of ('h'unjj-erli 
to lu.ike their oihinis.siiin llii Tils two sons were aiiionitst 
thrill an-l, Is in|j threatemsl with death unless he recalhsi 
them he rephisl that if he iil«'visl. he would Is- tcachin'' the 
voutln tinfaithfii!ni-s.s to a iiiii.ster whom they had loii|' .servisl, 
and so he tiled {x. xxin, (ti 

Kideliu to .sii|>i,riors w,t.s a leadiiii; motive for fariii); death, 
hill not in the true >(»irit of .suttis-. The iiiini.ster of justice in 
Wei was deprivisl of In, office throittrh the iiiachiiiations of the 
eklef hrother of the itiaripiis. He h.ul previoiislv n.'com- 
nieieirsl Tsiiiik’ l.ti to the wrvice of that prince, hut now, 
plottinj; rexenv’e he advises! him not to Eo abroad with his 
master Tsunk* l,u replied ■■ It wa.s you who recommended 
me le> him Iss-auw* of my character ; 1 know him to lie a liad 
man. hut 1 haxe •H'rveti him for itain and if 1 leave him in hia 
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dutger I shall belie what jou said of lae : tbeTefore I wiU die 
with him and so eomplete my service to you.*’ He would not, 
however, warn the prince, and rode with him into the ambush; 
as the blow was struck be interposed his twdy and lioth were 
skin (X, XX. »'(. When the rebel Duke of Pai in Ch‘u strangled 
himself, he forliade his followers to disclose the plaett of his 
burial so as to avoid ignominy being done to his body. Shih 
('h i under threat of Iwim; kuled alive ftdused to lietray the 
secret and endur»>d the eniel death (Xll, xvi, ‘iiul addtl. narr.). 
The man Pi, ill-treatwl by Marquis Chuang of ('h'i. dkl not 
allow re-sentnlent to pretent him from giving his life to enable 
his master to escapt' (ill, viii, 5). 

Tliese two men dud in the ho|H' of saving their nwfiective 
masters, hut Tsiing hii hail no siieh hoju- ; iruhuHl, he Iwl him 
to hi.s death. .\s the .story is told, he dud rather in the service 
of the minister wiioni he would not lu'tray : he siiggestei], 
too, another motive whieh will iiieliule him amongst those 
sfum to Ih' meritioiusl. who dusl in onlor to risleiMii their own 
guilt. There are, ht>wever, at lea.st two eases of death which 
come near to sutf<'«-. Karly in the jutiikI. when Marquis 
Hsiang came t<i hi" titl<> in (‘h’i. Ins know-ti irregularities leil 
many of the ministers to leave the .Stati'. Two of them took 
Princi* ll.<iao-piii to Chii, whilst Kuan ('hung and Mhao Hu 
ksik i’riiiee ('Inn to iai. On H.siang's death. Kuan ('hung was 
sent fnim Lu to bar Hsiao-pai's road to Ch i. He reporUd, 
however, that the prinei* hmi (teen slain in a skirmish, and in 
const-queue*' Chiu made bis journey to (Jli'i in leisurely fashion 
and ILsino-pai. arriving first, was proclaimetl marquis (in, 
viii, 5 ; ix, ,1). The story is that Kuan Chung shot at Hsiao-pai 
and hit his buckle, whereupon Hsiao-pai fell, simulat ing death ; 
ef. SM,, eh. 32. The Tgo-rkuan only alludes to the incident 
(v. xsiv, 1. 2od adtitl. narr.). Hsiao-pai then defeated Lu 
and demantled of that .‘^fate the death of his brother with the 
surrender of the two offieem. Prince Chin was exwniUd and, 
in the phraseology of the T$o-chuan, Hhao Hu "diid with 
him ”, whilst Kuan Chung “ begged to be made a prisoner 
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Hr won thf favour of the ofB<iT to whom he was handed over 
and was rtS’omiiu'iMiHl to the new inotc|uLs, whom he served 
Ihroflfih nearly the whole of his lonu and glorious reign. 
Undoubtedly Shao Hu i how the manner of his death, but the 
intent ion of the iimrijuts was elenrlv Ui punish the two officers 
atwl, unle*w we supjsise in .‘'hao Hu the same .self-reliaticc which 
encourage*! Kuan f'hiing, hw life m f'h i would have Ijeen at 

the U'sl preeariou.s 

Tlie other eas«’ (•» a s<uiiewhiit clearer instance of a suttee 
saicKte When Ituke ('hao i>f Suns' went knowingly to the 
hunt, whn h was t>i Is- his death, ami the other officers wtaye<l 
lahu.d, I < I m. the inim«ter of war. went with him. and when 
he was w.inifsl l>v the dnwucer not to he near to tile inarrjuis 
he ref.li'sl " I have l«-cn las minister, and if I skulk away 
III la-s Cfihunitv how can I iip|N-ar Ix-fore his .sueces.s()r ? " 
The words siiL'.re*t fhaf th<-ie was soim-thins; of s)'if m his reply, 
hut also that it w.is his ris<fi>ni/.<sl diitv to die If not .Slmo 
Hu or 1 < hii, th- re is no instanei- ni thess- times of what inav 
fairlv lx' tall*s| a siitiix. sue i.|c H'lin Ilsi of ('hin Imd not 
«» rved the infant prie.e.- with wtiom In- di<-d, anil was fnltiliing 
a sow iiiadi to (he l.iie m.iri|uis (v, iv, *>1. and the two officers 
who diisl »Ith M uipiis ('liu.iiit.' of<’ll ! w.-re prohahlv defending 
him (IX ss\ -1 Whin ih*- pl.ilostiplu-r-statesiuan, Yen-tzCi, 

heard lhal hi' htx-riine prime, Miinpiis fhn.iiig of (’h'i, 
h.s.l U-eii imird*'re.i oi .i fiiiiii,t,-r in the .li t of inlriiruing ivitli 
his wife, he went I41 the house aild. the-hxir Ix-ini; sliut. stiKKl 
outside whd't the J-ople askisi him whether he proJKi.sisI to 
die or t,, go Itilo exile Me ,ii,| n-ither. hut he refusisl the 
oath whilh the rnurd'-rer prii(Kiseii to im|s>se, and it was 
IhiHighf prud-nt to ,«(wre hw life {i\, xxv, 2 ), In nmdetunmc 
the iiiunh r he rtske,| death, hut he di.| not think it his dutv 
to w'ck It ^eri !t(i had already won a name for virtue, 
where*,« Ku-in t’iiunn had not yet diHtini.mi.s!usl himself, and 
It « >* Ills Uli-r reputation nha h jw'rplexisl the iiioralLsIs of 
f oufuem* dav To the ■low of iherw' limes the dutv of a 
•uttisp death w«.» ipiahtitsl. The crowd which watched 
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Ycn-tzb'» b«havioar allowrd mi alttirnativi* Mid h«. ex^dkiniuK 
hinwrif to them, Ukl it down that the altan tihould he « niter’s 
first care, and that a niiniater was obliged to follow him to 
death or into exile only when he waa aerving the altars and 
not when wvking his own gratification. This judgment does 
not exonerate Kuan Chung, and Confunua. randemning his 
lack of profier lii'haviour, did not instance hia failure to die 
with his prince, hut only said of him in that e«nm*ction that 
it was well for his State that he did not die (.\. xiv, xvii. xv'iii). 
This view implii's a further limitation of suttw death, namely 
that when a niini.ster i.s conscious of Ix-ing able to eoiifer 
goiHl u|>on his country he inny refuse to die with his master. 
Xeverthele.ss, the idea of suthv, as di.stinct fniin that of 
pi'rsonal failure in iluty. grew amongst a certain class of 
moralists and, transferoHl to .la(ian. it was accepted by the 
Samurai a.s a projxT part of loyalty. 

The (,'hirie,s<< code of fidelity to a siijKTior included the duty 
of recalling him to a sim.w of liis r*>sponsil>ilify, and even in 
the army an officer of low rank might reprove his commander. 
A story is told of the battle of An with a literary neatness 
which [H-rliaps in its details excivsb-*! the reality. Th<> gimerul 
('h'i K'o. wound<s| until the bfissl run down to his shoes, 
contirunsl Isiifing the drum for the ailvance until at last ho 
criisl out : " I am in |>ain " whereon his ehariobTr said to 
him ; “ At tlm first encounter an arntw pierce*! my hand 
and another mv wrist. But i lirok*- them and contininsl my 
driving until the left wheel is of a *leep purph-. and I did not 
dare to sfieak of the pain. Do you, sir, bear yours." Ch‘i 
K‘o resurofsl Iwating the drum until the victory was won 
(vtn, ii, 3). Among thos«* who faced death in defence of thitir 
personal honour or in fulfilment of their office w** may rec.all 
how Tzfi-lii of Ch u refused to make himself a usurpi’r of the 
throne, how Hsiin Hsi of Chin would not fail in his promise, 
and how Shen C^ou of Ch’u carried out his mission to pick 
a quarrel with Sung, knowing that it meant his own execution. 
This last, it should l>e pointed out, was not a minister, snd 
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it did not lie within hi* duty to criticize the king’s action 
or make it* immorality an excuse for disobedience. It was 
not arlmitted that oltedicncc to a superior was sufficient 
exoneration for an officer tii breaking the recognized rules of 
his position. Tlic thrmi historiographeni of Ch'i who one after 
the otlier disoU-yed their new ruler's command to falsify 
the reronl coneeming the death of Marquis Chusng are the 
moat e*'leiirat«l examples of Chinese who refused to live in 
dishimour (tx. xxv. 2). In this .survey we have excluded the 
nianv exnnqtles of wiIlingiH’.'vi to meet death in the course of 
mditarv duty ; Imt some soldiers also factsl it to fulfil their 
tdea of liitrli chivalry. For in.stjuice. we are told that during 
the tismldes in Sung with tie- Hua clan, HImng. a brother of 
the duke, met tlua I' uo m the liehl. Iloth were in chariot* 
ami Sheiig tiiriKsl away from the encounter, but F‘ao called 
H|«in him to stop, and shot an arrow, which miawl. He bent 
hi« ls»w again Is’fore Sbeiig was remly. Shcrig then said: 
■' It wniihl Is- uiichivalrou.s not to let me lirst return your 
shot '■ Ho l'■nl> withheld hw hand and was killi-d, standing 
m his ehariot (X. XXI. r>. mldtl narr.). The story goes on that 
P'ao’, »|s<uriuau was slain and the churi<it<s-r Is-ggisl also to 
die with his iiusler. Slu'-iu;. however, KifTerml Ui s)mre him, 
Bisl to r<-(s)rt Ills hiyally to the duke. Hut he said ; “ How 
can till- duke employ a reU-l like me f So 1 prav you be 
tpiick." .And his ehou-e *0.1 allow<-<l. 

(Vinfcssion of sin temlesl to iNsome conventional, hut there 
are instaiiees m w Inch the sense of wrong-doing was sufficiently 
slnuig to la- a cause of suicide. Many generals and some 
ministers emhsl their own lives after failure in war or in policy. 
Most of them dal so in onh-r to avoid greater ignominy at 
the hand.s of the executioner, but if the aci-ount of the death 
of Trii fan of (’li’ii lie wrnx-t, liis motive was to atone for 
a seritkus lapse. .\t the crisw of the battki at Yen-ling, the 
king found him drunk and had to draw off the army. On the 
return inareb. howi-ver. he spoke kindly to the general, and 
told him not to take the fate of Tfrsdi'to after the defeat 
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at Oi‘lim‘p*n M a |H«c«d«nt, for on that occaaian TS-ch*4n 
waa in »oJe command, whcmwiat Yen-ling the king wa» prwient 
and the fault was really his own. Nevertbeleiio. on reaching 
home, T*fi-fan. encouraged by hia friend*, detemnned to die, 
and thongh tlie king, hearing of bis resolve, sent a mowenger 
to stop him, the effort was too late (viii, *vi. 7). After his 
victory at Hsiao, the Mar<|ui.H of Chin releafusl the captured 
generals at the prayer of hi.* mother, the dowager ; when*upon 
Hsien Chen in liis tndignation spat upon the gn>uud in the 
presence of his prince. The ex(>e«'t4sl punishment «lid not 
come : hut a few months afterwanls war liegan with the 
harluiriaim and Hsien Chen, to wleem liis fault, put off 
his armour and diisl in the midst of the foe (v, xx.\iii, .1, 8). 
When the wilful .Marquis llui of (hin was ilefeat*^! in three 
battles he ask<sl Ch'ing Cheng what wan to lie done. The 
offii'cr said ; “ It is your Highness who has hniught us to this 
pas* ; why then do you ask what is to Ik* done f ’ In con- 
8e<jucnce of this, when the Marquis was preparing for another 
effort St Han and divination arlnaisl him to make Ch'ing 
Cheng his chariot<s<r. he would not do so. In the liattle 
his chariot got stuck and se<‘ing Ch'ing Cheng he ealled to 
him for helj). luit wa.H told " l)i.solK*dient to the oracle and 
seeking defeat, would you now e.scajK* ? " Ho (,'h‘ing Cheng 
turnfxJ away and the Mnrqui.s was captured. The vindictive 
spirit of the Marquis lieing well known, Ch'ing Cheng was 
advuusl to flw iK'fore his return, hut he said ; “ I plunged our 
ruler into defeat ami was unable to liie myself; [ will not also 
be the cause of his failure to punish <Time." Ho he remained 
and waa put to death before the Marquis wouki re-enter the 
city (v, XV, i;t). 

Chinese idealism strove to meet the difficulty of conflicting 
duties by living to fulfil the mon* iiniKirtaiit one nml dying 
to atone for the breach of the other. Yu-cli‘uan of Ch‘u 
felt obligerl to remonstrate with the ruler of tliat State, 
and went so far as to brandish a weapon liefore him. His 
priiice yielded and the event turned out wcU, but because 
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Im Iim) ttnwl thnata Yii-ch‘oan maimed his own feet and for 
his fidelity was made grand porter. Later, when his ruler 
accepted flefeal from the people of Pa, Yu-ch‘uan refuaed 
him admission on his return. The king of Ch'u then went 
hark to the war ami was suceessful, but died on his way home. 
Yli-rh iun went out to hurv him and, because he had driven 
bis ruler to death, he took his own life (ill, xix, 1,2). Another 
king of (*h'n had Ch i-chih, son of the chancellor, for his 
ciiarkiteer. Having n-solved to put the father to death for 
corrujitnm, lie coubl n(»t lf>ok upon the son without sighing. 
When the young man noticed it, the king told him the reason, 
ami ask«l: * Con you now liear to he my charioteer ? ” 

Ch i eh(h answered : " If I did, how Could your Majesty 
l>ear to employ me ? Yet I will not commit the great fault 
of heirayiiig what you have told me." .\fter the execution, 
he Iwggwl the IksIv for hurtal, and when the funeral was 
over he ilranglMl himself for having been privy to his father's 
death without warning him (IX, xxii, 6). The same motive 
influemssl Tsung Lu of Wei (x, xx, 9), and when Marquis 
ling of Chin wuit Cli'u Mei to ossaasinati' Chao Tun, he 
aerepinl the task and then rejs>nt«l ; in the conflict of 
duties he ehose justice, but Iweause be hail broken his fealty, 
insti’ad of taking flight, he kilhsl himself by dashing his head 
against a trn- (vii. li. 4). 

The selr*-tion of inridents which has been given in this brief 
pafier suggests (lie great value of the T.m-chmn in the study 
of ancient Chinese ethics. ()ur author does not give us the 
maxims of phiUMophers who were remote from the life of the 
common fieople, but tells us an abundance of anecdotes about 
men who were engagiyl in public affairs; ami while most of 
those of whom he wriltw lieionged to the ofiicial class, many of 
them pertaineii fo the lower ranks of that class, whose ethical 
ideals were proliahly those which were recognized by the 
people as a whole. 
iW. 



X BOingml Text Conceratng Euum 

B» ULIVKK R, Ol’RXKV. B.A. 

rpHK jwfwent text is » dupiimte of K.i. 1904-10-9, 87 (few 
^ t copy of yfhich aw AJSL.. ro\. xxxv, p. 138. uid for 
tranwription and tranaUtion Oxford Edilion* <f Cmuiform 
Torts, vol vi, p. 32). a« indeed haa b«!en already noted by 
Oiiterlwck [XA.. xlii, p. 9). But the fraKnient previously 
published was so small as to l>e scarcely intelligible, and 
the present fragment (K. 5119) throws a great deal more 
light upon the real nature of thi.H text. It is prolaihly, as 
will Im‘ sliown. a text conct'rning Ktana. thirteenth king of 
the first dyna.sty of Kish and suhje<‘t of the famous myth 
in whirli he ascends to heaven on the husk of an eagle in 
search of tlie plant of birth ’; but it is a tyjte of text not 
hitherto associated with that hero. 

The piirjxwe of the text is plainly shown by H. lb ff. of the 
reverse. It Isdongs to the familiar tj'pe in which on incanta¬ 
tion exorciiing the devils from a sick man is preceded by a 
long myth, explaining how such evil first earne to mankind. 

Of the myths hitherto found nssrs-iabsl with this type, 
the most important have Ijeeti thost> of Adn{)a, Atarijaais, 
and the " Itesi'cnt of Ishtar The legend of Etana is 
associated with a ritual on KAH. 170. though the nature 
of the ritual is not clear. Now the myth on the obverse 
of K, 5119 is in any eas<- something entirely new. It is 
unfortunate that owing to the smallness of Iwth fragments 
no very satisfactory wnse can lie made of the myth. LI. 7 
to 9 of Ki. 1904-10 9, 87 ( 11. 14-16 l>elow), contain an 

address (?) to a “ gn*at spirit, sage, who was bom in Kish 
and who enraged Adad in heaven and for three years caused 
rain and verdure to fail in the land". This, when taken 

’ For tlw .tcnuliui pucm, nrr l..an|tii<>a, Ij'grnii nf Klam. The mytti 
WHS written originslly in Sumrrwn. Gatertsick nipfWMW that the text 
ooncvniii Adapt. Inn Adapa waa not Inrm in Ki»h (lire below). 

> Hee Uiisdon. .Srmd.r JfyTArdrvy, IH2. S7«, 334. Ct. aWo " l.agHid 
of the KOkaao.'* JRAS., 19S8. iifi. «43-8. 
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tagoUto’ with n. 3 »nd 4 of the pewnt text (“ he who ascended 
to heaven "), points directly to Etana as the subject at least 
of these two lines. For Rtana was long of Kish, ascended to 
heaven, and, as may 1» inferred from The Legend Etana 
(Langdon). pp. 7 W, caused the gods to l>e angered against 
mankind. 

(Ian we assume that the whole of this text consisted of a 
myth ronrortiing Ktaiia ? It must l>e recognized that, 
though the Hmneriau wools preservwl in 1. 3 arc precisely 
the same ait tht»e uistl of Ktatia in OKCT., ii. 10, 16, never- 
thelivw ther are not in any way peculiur, and the Accadian 
translation of them is u.seil verliatim of Adnpn. in the Assyrian 
fragment K H'Jll published by A. Strong and edited in 
nirfiniM". ('h>nj tl> TrjtKi. p. l!)H. 1. H, awl lAingdon, Forme 
.Sum-rren du Paonh*. 06. 14. Conscfpienlly the only lines 
of the text here edi««l certainly referring to Etana are 
It. 14 16. and theo- an' the only lines fully pri'served (i.e. in 
Ki. IWM in y. t<7». These hues are, however, so expressed 
as to It*' elearly stati-ments of further fai t-* aUmt some jierson 
iwritionetl U'fore . thev ii|i(K'ur to lx* adilrrsitrd to that 
|ierMin anti siwe it nets! iinu.sual for Sumerian nijlhs 
to lie etinei'riied with more than one hero, it miiy he reganled 
as almost eertain that Ktana is aetually the suliji'ct of this 
myth. 

If this is granttsl, the mi|Mirtanee of the te.vt is oltvioils. 
Tlie Etana Is-geiid. as has Ixs'ii reinarkisl alnive, has already 
lieen found asstwiattsl with a ritual; si-e laingdon, Tl»e. 
legend i/ Atuna, p. .Tt. Dut tliat legend i.s still known only 
from Aecatlian tablets, awl iherefoit' K. 5119. lieing bilingual, 
M the first Sumerian mythohigw'al text of which Etana i# 
the subject Thus myth is entirely new ; for Etana is here 
woven into the thrologiral doctrines of the Erklu school. 
L IS (whieh from the romext apjiears to lie addressed 
to the some |iemin as 1, 14) descrilMw him as bom in the 
sfcrt*. or nether sea, the hiime of Ea. U. 7-4) describe him 
aa the ai4nBm {“ sage ") created in the river. In U. 5 and 
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SI, ke in Mnociatwi with the " Virii-goet" of tike eee, timugfa 
the exact aenae of theoe tinea ia not clear; aee notea tiicMoa. 
InL 13<^theiereraeli«MactiiaUyoaUiMla“prM«tofinoanU- 
tiona at Erido ”, if indeed this line refers to him. 

Perhaps the moat important fact is the occurrence of the 
word apiaUu. Rev. 1. 10 contains an instruction for the 
faahioning of aeven clay figures of thea* " Wise Ones ”, and 
the word is applied not only to Rtana himself (t) in U. 1 
and 8, but also to Enmekar, with whom Etana is compared 
in U. 10 and 12, and who here has the title of divinity. 
The use of the figures of the aphtUi in incantation rituals will 
require a separate discussion'; but it may l>e remarked here 
that the list of the Wise Ones with their homo cities in KAR., 
298, fl-IO, contains no mention of Kish or Krech and would 
appear to tielong to another tradition ; though Kulhtb, the 
city of the fourth Wise Man (iiwiu Antnl-u), ibid., 1. 7, was a 
part of Erech, and is usc«l synuiiynio«isly with it in tlio legend 
of liUgalbanda in which En tnf-ir-kar appears (OSCT., i, 
0, .‘ifl ; 8, 26; 9. 27). and thus the two traditions may not 
have l)een eat indy distinct, t’ertaitdy Etana was not 
recxkgnised as an apktdlu in the canonica] list.* 

In the transcription lielow the figures in brackets refer to 
the lines of the duplicate. The diacritical system is that of 
Professor 1.3ngdon, to whom I should like to express my 
gratitude for the assistance he has given me in the preparation 
of this paper. I should also like to thank Mr. Gadd, who 
has kindly collated certain {tsssnges for me. 

K.5II9 

Obverse 


1, --aib ab[g41 »-] 

2, - \-iib-hu [ap-^-Iu *] 


-the priest of incantations, the (sage-] 

• Sw Ut. A.A., IMS, pp. II ff. 

• Sm JkAH^ loss, pp. SMS ff.: aspeeully p. StkS for XAtt.. SM. 

• The tnem in L 1 mfgnX gal. But in I. 2 then i> benly rrjoni tor 
mg-Xol-im, whe n— in i. t there ie room for ni Inut two mun rigim after gaL 
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8. (?)] 1& ’ 

4. ri-'-v] M ana iami-e 

(KUm the nhephenl (?)I who ascended to heaven,* 
g (I) I . *»aiu)r'‘“ a-ab-ba imin-na-nc-ne 

fi. m ( - - ^ nam {i)-\ru(^-tum bu-rad tam-ii si-bil- 

tfta-nu 

j.. - glorjy (?), the burddu-tish of the aea 

(of ?) the seven of th'-m, 

7. (3) [Ug-jjal aJ>sal id-da nm]-mu-<la * giS-Rar an-ki-a 

H. (4) ' ap kal-iu] ka imi na-a-ri * ih-ha-nu-ii 

9, [mui <>* ii ru li |*u r<i/ 

|lh«' ■■ great itpirit ", the sage, who was) created in 
the river, dir*'<-forof the plaiu of heaven and earth, 

10. (5) ('i'g-Kal-gim ah gal 'Vn-Ime-kar ‘‘Iiminui .sag e-an- 

114 ge 

11. (an • U| - • de. 

lif. (fi) lap liil ''"/•JniHtlar* m '^'^Ik Uir iA-/ii] iimt-e ana 
li fth apt ak ki 
13, l« - 4e] - n . da 

[like the " great spirit ", the sage Kii]iiiekiir,’ whom 
Ishtar l ausisl t<i de.s<-eiid into the midst of the 
sarutuary (i.e. Kaiiriu). 

' Samr Itiif in nf.i t , u, le. IS KtAtm n> nn ini|enttor fiirm fe>m the 
»rth < ll« u|> I < the p-l /„ KI t inr-M fp ■ (exi KUna, 

he Ihel H|‘ •“ lie- •••■•lih t»ri.l ', I.iiU. /7i.' , i, 112, (17. 

• l'.»iM* w.i 1. Ixit •<. far at er km.», eiigsr (■ ktlHl 

ut ivl •»g«» nji It xegxr ».ni ta n«hi. |xThA|e KUnn M here 

etF«)>rie,t eith Ih.x irvixirr Hot lie- nnstiunj; „{ the line i* ulwrure. 
Thie •eieii ae |mAni»aMv the Aph’flA (ee*- rer, I. 1(1), vb" see ehir»here 
de»nl»x| ta er«rtnj[ ti«h •hitw Are they |irihA|Hi the puhjei l of the line ! 

• l'n,yTt«m Th- tr».-r« no the <lii| 4 nAtr imcht U- A. i>. los, or wim ; 

rw i,A lam , the of 1 me, le r,fla. 

• Vet A* 

• WrtltMt JrfM. .w |.rrha|o i»Vj|Mlf)» ? 

• tof.M. 

• Itonm Ua ime more ptitn hw. Firrt there tiffna mS tnuuUted in 

• .Seetwl bins ol tUiuvA Msl huihirr el Kfe*h (t*AfT.. ii. ji. II. iii, 7 -»). 
ho* dnewawm thore (iOleiWh tetKlm " Ajdaff* of KnmekBr". 
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H. m ((^8^ KiMki^te) it-ta-wl-dA dimmer 

«a-to 

15. [aar-guiHi mu S-lcAtn-nu im-]i4g 5-4iin ktust* nu-im* 
f41-lA 


/ ^ ^ 

■ rife 'Ffr tw 1 -^ X K- 

1? 'dr w 

" :T 

■’W ^nr tdllT ^4 ^ 

‘■■T.-^ ^ w 

<5r:j 

W NT 
•,^ ^^iT NT *4 

■■,?>t 5 ^ tnV: WF 5 T 

►-»4 tff t?TI= ^ 

m= M Pint 

^ NT «S3Jf »^Tf^ 
'.Tttd >dTT ^TT 

■^^tIlT ^4-. 

•»«• Jh^4' 


30 


K. 6119. ObwTM. 

16. (9) [fi^oUu apiaJIu id ina ki-rib Ki-H ib-ba-nu-u] ^Adad 
tna kymi-t u-td-zi~zu-ma 


■ DtUo in text. 
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17. (W) [3 imSti wmm-iw t» ma mSti * ia u-kA- 

Omt npirit," Mge, who] w*b born [in Kish] (uid) 
who in honvon (wused Adsd to be enraged, and [for 
three yean] caused rain and verdure not to be in 
the Uml. 

18. (11) [I'g'gal ahzu '-Aag u-]tu-ud-da "^kiAib-a-ni 

19. [gai*-ri iiu-tuk (?) * <*cn-ki (?) ab]zu-ta sur-gtt&-a 

[*' Great spirit "] who was bom [in the Deep *], whose 
aeal [lias no rival (?)], who enraged [Ea (?)] in the 
Ihwp. 


20. -- _ . . — Ajj ba-an-gaz 

21. — . - - - .... sugur-niaA .... * -H-lu-6 (?) 

- slew (?) - -the fish-goat. 

22. nut-ai-la - - 

2.1, - W-n«i/- 

• - - the iiwignin (?)- 


Kevene 


2. 1 - ii'ltu-iid-da an [-j 

3. - ..»A-6<i-|hM-ii] 

were (was ?) bom- 

- Ai m;»m rtipai-tum -- 

- wliose vast understanding- 

5. an-ki a AU-- _ 

- • in heaven an<l earth-■ 

fi- ■ - up-pdt Kl’ - - - 


■ Ad ina u-aal-li - - - 

who in the meadow - ■ 


• Zimmrn. AttmtUa/itim f%t in WvAtmtrr. 45, Hi, 7 (now cunpictmi bjr 
L ’ ("SWK • Mkm NsnaU f 7 mpklU), 

A.A.iaia.p.4a. 

» Hral.«»ti»» fnwi KAM^ SA. fn«. 4. 18. IltHibtiul. 

•WM u. r-8.nA, 


• TW 










a,- U mm k m i t 

-vImi saooided to heavint, 

9, -- 


— _ --th« pTMst of incaatotiona 


.m 

•■:? 45- W^t^: 

W 

V 

'; : ; 

> - ^ > T-* ? -^4- 

TT 

.4t:^iTtj!lt<a;^/ 
-Ift i? Nf / 


K. 5119. Krvorac. 


10. [7 foW] opteHi talUi -- 

(Seven fignree] of the Wiae Onee, of cUy - 

- lei^-am iafmin-[nu]. 

-thus ahalt thou recite. 


11 . 
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12 . [iiptn. -] omelti ft. A. DU- 

13 ^ — . — li <n»fHhbbi Bridv 

--— pricHt of incAntations at Erido. 

H. - - da-UH-tti tiptu (?) 

„ — .. nie (?). Incantation (?). 

15 . -- - iamf ttierida* 

--- _ cauMvl to descend from heaven (?) 


Ifj ( --(?) urn ba ul lu\-lu (?) amflu nutrni 

( - Uj r« vi|ve (?) tlie sick man, 

17. - nmrlu marfu it-tu-hu * 

[«ih«-nl **“■ '■'* comfortahle, 

IH. ( (\] lnku)}ihi*-ili-HU-ti 

I Ihu.s shall thou ad)dr<'.ss them : 

19. .. - 4u-nu-Ji.‘ 

• Ahwo-'iIIv fs hm. till hm HH-imi. Tlic line would then 


tmul .. .no • .m. cmI 

• «w lo » I t ..lo 1. lo All.) rus , ». 2, No.Id. 

• Kiihrr frim 1*. «*r (with M'i« .Arnoltl (ntin rutlahu. Dhonnr, 

t'hrnjr tif TfT***, 'J*K hum tt fm ulk /iWw a«, nfitl ("T, *'W, h. J, hiiM A 

|iir«>|w'r it*nir C) tn tu wA 

< (IM 11 }tl\ 

• T>>m lirw‘ tofiUtiH'*) tht* w.'ptU 1 »)ir rl«v Hpirrt 

mrrttniiir^l in i lo ZimnK-rn. No. 4H, I inn 'i»A'*0 

i/. Ml ib M iKa iirAOnl \.,u Mill ,.f lUv, may M«i|t)i|y tin* 






Rcoeat Finds n«tr An^yani 

By w. i>ercb\'ai;. yam 

^£^0 y«*ra %fco Mt Attompt wm uuule in thcno pafp* to gtire 
a genenJ survey of amhiroiogical «v«Rta •ino« 1899 at 
An-yang. in the north of Ho-nan province.* Though axoava* 
tion waa atiii in progrou, and in^-eatigation of reaulta hx 
from ended, the great intereat taken hy Weatem studenta 
called fur an interim statement. This was specially needed 
because tuost of the literature of the subject is written in 
Chinese. Besides the clandestine activities of treasure- 
seekers and the earlier, leas organised digging by the peasants, 
sclent ifir exploration liad l>een carrwal out since 19‘i8 by the 
National Research Institute of History and Philology of 
the Academia Hinica, which had published three parts of 
I*rfliminafy HrparU of ExatiVtion* at Anyantf • under the 
editorship of Dr Li Chi ^ The itmin purpose of the 
present article i* to take account of part iv,* which appeared 
in after niy former article was written, and includes the 
results of excavation during 1931 and 193'i. 

Follon’ing these results, the theory previously adx’anced 
by Dr. Li Chi ami his colleagues to account for the destruction 
of the supposed 8haiig-Vin city has l>oen abaudoned. The 
theory was that one or more floods overwhelmed the place, 
burying it under mud and washing material away to depoait 
it elsewhere. It is now agreed that no such event brought 
about the ruin of the settlement, though the actual cause 
has not yet been cstablisbed. An article by Mr. Kuo Pao- 
chUn contains reasons for this change of opinion 

(PEEA. fl9&-696). Accordingly, the description and deduo- 

■ TI»e article, entitled Tit lOtamt- Ki'a Pfmir and /At An-yang Find*. 
appeami in JSAS. 1933, pp. Wl-TSli. Tbn dale 1161 B.C. in Uie aerentli 
tine on p. 6S4 shoaM be eoneeted u> 1171 a^. 

* IK m written in Cbinrar and puUiahcHi in t’el-p'bm 

lijr tbe Academia Hinioa ; parts i and ii. KHWpart id, 1931 ■, tbn aeriee 
faeiac niiimd to ban ae PRSA. 

• Rniewed by W. Kberbard in OmoMiaUmhm Zandkrifi. 1933. 306-313. 
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tioM tjooted <m pp. 660 and 661 of my earlier wlade ahonW 
be The variou* cultural layers have been proved 

to be on the whole intact, not confused and mixed throng 
denudations and rcdepoeits, as previously reported. For 
mstance, the distribution of ash is uniform throughout 
the different layers, and remains of foundations of buildings 
are fouml superimptwetl without disturbance. Also silt and 
otlier signs of denudation arc absent. 

lleakiM the thre«- articles by Mr. Tung Tso-pin M. H 
in VUEA . iV. a most important contribution by him is included 

{Shu/u-i jirfuentnl to TiiUti Yuan l^ri on his Sixty-fifth Birthday), 
part i pp. 424. rnfortunatcly, I had not seen 

this volume Imfore my earlier article was published, but 
only an offprint of Dr. Li Chi's contribution which came just 
in tone to Ite noted on p. G80. Lack of s]>acc forbids a full 
review of .Mr. Tung's writings ; but his remarks on the namea 
of the juivereigns of the Shang Yin dynasty (TYV. i, 325-336) 
claim sptwial notice in onlor that the data on pp. 669-671 
of mv curlier article may Im* supplemented. The total number 
on his list is .12. including Ta Ting -fz T (which I had 
entered os la) and Tsu Chi iHg jf,, who does not appear by 
tluit name in the traditional accounts.* Tsu Chi was the son, 
nainwl lUiao Clii if: {J. of \Vu Ting Hi T. w’ho was the 
tweuty M'1-.ind sovereign (or the twenty-third if Ta Ting be 
counleil). It seems that he was in disfavour and died young, 
l*efore his younger brother Tsu Keug iU ^ came to the 
thnme. since in nrarular uweriptions of the latter's time 
Uiere is mention of sat'riiicee to him by the name Hsiung Chi 

• \ jmrwvn >^{ itiM nAiiir iiH-nlittiiewi in Ibf SKh rking ftivl Skik fJki M 







Ji, Q «Bd to IiM bthw by At uum Fli 1!iiig JC T> At 
OtB time of Ua Hun ■ ^ utd K.‘ug Tiog 0 T ^ i* 
amed Fa Ciu C '< but not till after tbe time (d Wn I 
HC Zt doM be appear in tiieee iiuKTtptiona aa “ Anoeator *' Cbi 

m e iTyi‘. i, 335. ase, ss?). 

On p. 671 of my previous article tbe statement was made 
that eight of the traditional uaiuMi of eovereigna aeeifiecl to be 
lacking from the inscriptions. Mr. Tung claims to have ]»oved 
that three of these are certainly mentioned under other 
names: Hu Tsu Ting [JK Ifi. T for Wn Ting K T : Hu 
Chia ^ for Wu Chia {X. tp ; and Hsiung Main % 
for Lin Hsin fH With these Hu names he compares 
the name Cli'iaug Chia % hy which the traditional 
Yang Chia W 9 is called in the iiiscrifitions, and shows 
that they arc names of territories or triluss. Thus “ Hu ” 
ituty lie identified with the Hu Fang lf[ 5^, which occun 
in the inscriptions, and “ (.’h‘iang ” with the tribe in the 
west. Proliably the sovendgns were so named liecause of 
some personal association, such as a successful campaign. 

(H the remaining live names which formerly seemed to 
bo missing, the last two have not yet been e<|uatod. The 
following three proliably correspond : Nan Jen 
Chung Jen »|> 3E ; Chung Chi «f« g with Yung Clii jUt 3 i 
and K‘ai Chia DH ^ with Ho Tan Chia M IE V • According 
to Mr. Tung, Hsiao Chia d' ¥ »nd Yung Chi Dl 3 
sons of Ta Keng ^ and Ta Mou A; was the son of 

W'u Ting ffc T- The relationships are shown differently 
in roy list on p. 670. 

Reference should lie made to a discussion of this subject 
by Mr. Kuo Mo-jo 9b Hi ^ in the first part of Ku tai tnitig 
kokuitaoik ^ §t M it n <T6ky8, 1933), l-«. He reads 
Chieo Chia H ^ for Ho Tan Chia; Kou Chia |l| fur Wu 
C%ia; Hsiang Chia |lf( ^ for Yang Chia; and Fan K&ng 
JL 41 fw P*an King. 

Affloi^ the many important facts reported by Mr. Tong, 
the pneimoe of bones insoibed with a bru^ is of ipecial 
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iaimat {TYP. i, 417, 418, and pi. 7). Untfl recentiy the 
tndttioMl belief prevailed that a woodeo style was the 
tool need for writing up to the time when M4ng T'ien ff, , 
the Ch'in general who died in 210 B.c., is supposed to have 
invented the brush. Also some explained the scribes’ knives, 
mentioned in the Chou h, as tools for incising script; but 
probably they were erasers.' Certainly, examples of bronze 
knives with curved points, which have been called too pi 
71 ipE, seem unsuited to engraving. Examination of the 
oracular sentences proves that the incised script was done 
by at least two kinds of tools -knife and burin. In 1929 
1 put forward various arguments to support a surmise that 
the brush was userl for writing during the 8hang-Yin period, 
ami chief among these was the calligraphic qualities of certain 
inscriptions on bronr.es.’ The bronze-casters arc not likely 
themselves to have l>ecn scribes, and doubtless they copied 
faithfully the ins<’riptiof»s draftisl for then^. Here, upon some 
of the iKincs fminrl near An-yang, are written characters 
displaying complete mastery of the bru.Hh. One can go 
further liaelc nml lind clear eviileneo of bnish-vrork on the 
painted neolithic fxittery. >So the nncicut tradition that the 
brush originativl in the thinl century li.r. should l>e aliandoned 
definitely. Meiig T'leii moy have invented a certain kind of 
lirush pmbably one miute of hare’s hair. 

Two fresh excavations, oreupying a month in the spring 
ami a month in the winter of I9:il. gave results of the highest 
inipiiTtanre. The site was a low mound, named Hou-kang 
tt l,'''nB iw'uth of the Huaii River, within the western 
part of the loop over which the railway crosses.* The longest 
diameter (north to south) measures about 330 yards. Mr. 
Liang 8s0-yung IK ^ contributes the account {PREA. 
iv, 609 -626). Here were found three distinct cultural layers, 

• » ituoMiM*. u, t.iiwr* (AImw aiwai rinmtion 4m Papier, in Jomr. 

Aimaifm (Jsn.-rrb.lt isoa..»-7a. 

• TL, timrp, Kmmorfi>f,mlar (otteMm Calaloeu* afOt Ckiaem amd Cortmm 

rtr„ i, 14- 17. 

• Stw •Aelrb.nsp «« p. ass of pterioas srtMe. 
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dMMigh tiM thrM Ai« not nntliwinlj diotribiitod. Hie top 
or finit kjvr. about 5 feet deep, oontains oharaoteriatio 
ronaiDs of the Shang-Yin period ; the middle or aeoond. about 
IS feet deep, containa remains of the Lung-Slian || (b cnltun 
(notably the bUck pottery like that ducovered in Shan-tung); 
and the lowest or third, about 5 feet deep, oontains remains 
of the Yan((-shao fp g{{ culture (well known from the writmga 
of Dr. J. G. AnderBson). Thus here is manifnited the sequence 
of these three culturee a distHjvery of prime arofaasological 
value. Of minor iinpnrtanee are remains of Chou habitation. 
Since the ('hou (x’riod. the site seems to have Iwen left un¬ 
occupied till aliout the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when it liecamc n cemetery. 

Some of the remains in the lowest of Uie three cultural 
layer* differ from those found at Yang-shau itself. Tlie 
pottery, for instance, ws-iua to la* mon' primitive. Dtwigns 
of tlie painted ware consist of parallel lines in re<l upon a 
re<l RTounil the simplest kind of dworation ; and the usual 
shapi‘ is that of a howl with rounded hose (v. pi. Tripods 
of the tinf! cla-ss are made of a eoars<\ grey iKHlr, and lack 
“liasket " imprints and miniature “ ears the liase is rounded, 
and tlie legs have a nxsiian grcsive (v. pi. 4). There is also 
a ware not known in others parts of China proper. It ia 
unpolishe<l. the ImmI)' is nsl throughout and hard, and it ia 
ineiiwd with erosse<l or (Htrallel lin<», generally arranged 
in triangles (v. pi. .5). .Another point of comparison with 
Vang-sbao is the [iresenee of shafied Iwnc implements, some¬ 
what like, thowi found at ilsi-yin jfH in Bban-bsi. Many 
bones, which bad lieen used for divination by the scorching 
process, were found at Hou kang ; but only one of these 
was inscribed.' 

An article by Mr. Wu Chin-ting ^ HI describes finds 
at other sites in the neighlpiurhood. The most noteworthy 
are thoee at Hou-chia Chiiang ^ ffi H,*. village about one 


• T Tong Twi-pin ta PBKA. t». 70S-8. 
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mitit nortti ot the Huan, where three layers, similar to those 
at Hoii-kang, exist {PKBA. iv, 627-633). 

Ilr. Liu Yh-hsia fi « BS contributes on essay on l»«»n» 
b the Yin periorl iv, 681 696). So far as 

1 know, it is the only attempt to deal with the subject since 
I)r. Sirii^n's in 1929 ' ami niy own which appeared earlier in 
the same year,* In the thirU*enth-century work Tung 
ttm ek'ing lu M account of the 

tit* ptrdur prtwess, which the laU' Prt>f. H. A. Giles translated.* 
Neither that nor the fHovtaKcs tran-slaUxl by Dr. J. C. Ferguson * 
irives ceruin «>s»tential particulars which a craftsman would 
know ; imleetl, It is unlikely that a practising caster has 
ever disrhsHvl his srs rets in writing. 

Mr. liin reeonls iwveral fimls which establish the fact that 
Casting was actually practise*! on the Hsiao-t'un site. A 
lump of malmdiite, weighing almut 20 {xiunds, which was 
erravute*! in 1919, may give the, clue to the copper supply. 
Tliere IS no mine iti the vicinity, he says, from which it might 
have Iteeii obtaine*!. Charcoal, burnt clay, and slag represent 
remains of fuel ami furnaw. Fragments of " helmet-shaped ” 
(Mits Mr. Liu ari'<-pts as remnant.s of crucibles, and as proof 
he iiislances the fact that some metal slag was found odlierent 
to one i>f (he shenls. Anoth<-r argument he advances is a 
pirtographic eh'iiient in an-linie forms of the character ^ 
for the won! rhn “ n> cast ”. It might Iwj argued, however, 
that while this element, depicting an iiiverUtl vessel, displays 
a sleisler stem, tlie latter generally has a flat base, which the 
*■ helmet sha|>ed ” jsits liave not. An essential test would 
be to determine whether these supposed crucibles are tnatle of 
material whu-b can withstand the high temperature of molten 
bionae. The same iiwt slioukl be applied to the remains of 

' A Nt«fr>r|f Karlf r^.nr^ j|rt. i. 4« ,10. 

• r». ihorf t ('a<at<v» of Hr ChimM and Cortm 

rta, I. Xt ». 

• « *««.»,< m Admrmfm S.miem, No. » (Iftll), 2OT. SW. 
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moaldB whidi Mr. Lio presnmefl were those i&ta wliidh tiie 
molten mental was actually ponred. His data on point 
ue not complete, nor does he include in his article a oonsiden* 
turn of the cire perdue process. So far as my experience goes, 
all archaic Chinese bronze vessels have been cast by this 
process; and I venture to suggest that the excavated moulds 
(or at least many of them) are really those which were used 
for shaping the wax models. Some of the mould fragments 
may have been bits of the fire-clay envelope to the wax 
model. The envelope is broken away after the metal has 
been poured and cooled ; and, of course, such fragments 
show signs of burning. Without specimens to hand for 
examination, which I have not, a definite conclusion cannot 
be formed. Those reproduced on pi. 5, illustrating Mr. Liu’s 
article, are not very clear; one looks as if it might have been 
a die. Better examples are included in a recent book of 
photographs of various objects from An-yang, and some of 
these moulds certainly look as if they had been designed for 
the wax.* 

A brief note (printed in English) by Sir Harold Carpenter 
on four bronze fragments from An-yrang is accompanied with 
micro-photographs which illustrate the mechanism of corrosion 
(PREA. iv, 677-9 and .3 pis.). He states that unfortunately 
the advanced state of corrosion precludes an accurate 
chemical analysis of the alloys. It is doubtful, however, 
whether such an analysis would provide criteria of much 
archaeological value except clues to the sources of metal 
supply. Reasons for this view and also for questioning the 
specifications of alloys in the K‘ao kung chi, which Sir Harold 
Carpenter quotes, I have given elsewhere.* 

To part iv of the Report Dr. Li flhi contributes an intro¬ 
duction and a summary stating what has been achieved and 
the tasks yet to be done in tracing the composite factors of 
Shang-Yin civilization. The general thesis is as follows. 

* Tek tkung p'ien yU tft )f jff by Hiung ChOn ^ (Pei-p‘iDg, 
1935). i. 36-40. 

* 9^. in tli» Eamorfopoaloa Cnlnlogue oHed above, i, 34. 35; ii, 5, 
7, 40. 41. 
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Prom tho «wt came divination by the scorching process, 
Mricnitare. tatooing, black pottery, dagger-axes and halberds 

dt. • «od Jd types, and certain jade objects such as th^ 
caJksd 9. aj and jg. To central and west Asian origins 
bronze casting, the spear jf- and socketed celt are to be assigned, 
to the scjuth the shouldered axe, tin, rice, elephant, and water 
buffalo {PREA. iv, 576). Certain apparent affinities are to 
U found with the north; for instance, cave dwellings and 
l»oneear%'ing teelini<ine. 

The last item gives riw to questions concerning a problem 
which I>r. Li does not treat; it is the connection with the 
animal style art of the 8tep|>e. Ten years ago I advanced 
the theory that from China came a major-contribution to 
this sUqqw art,' and eviden<‘e to support this surmise seems 
to Is' growing, although specialists on what was formerly 
callwl " H<’Vthian " art have agreed that thi' influence moved 
in the oppoHiN' (linrtion. Ultimately the main argument 
mnst l>e one of priority, and the results of systematic digging, 
sueh as is iM'ing eurri*'<l out by Dr. Li Chi and his colleagues, 
may go far to solve the problem. But, meanwhile, precious 
op)s>rlunitie.s are being lost through the elandestine activities 
of treasure si'clcers in the .\n-yang area. Bishop W. C. White 
has r«sH>nfly puhlishfsl in the /Uiulmtcd I^ndm News * 
arcniints of tironzes which are said to have come from tombs 
to the ea.st of llsiao-t'un, a short distance on the other side 
of the Kiver lluaii. ,Vs he remarks, the circumstances of 
exras'ation art' unfortunately not known. Thus the evidence 
I* larking which might have dated the tinds, and we must await 
further information Is-fon* the bronzes decorated with animal 
stylo designs, re.semhling those long familiar to us among 
products of the Northern Steppe, can be assigned to a deflnite 
period. 

1*35*'^"^' *'*' Uagaxine Monograph, Ckinete Art, 

: 2W»> .\pril. 630-641 ; and ISth May, 888. 
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The Date of Bhud Vikramakesari 

Bt K. a. NILAKANTHA SASTBl 
“^ENKAYYA and I are of opinion that the Eodumba)&r 
~ inscription of Bhuti Vikramaklsari must be dated in 
the tenth centxuy a.d. ; Father Heras proposes a date three 
centuries earlier. The arguments originally put forward by 
Venkayya, together with others drawn from CSja inscriptions, 
have been summarized by me in my paper on the Kodumbajilr 
inscription to which Fr. Heras has referred in his paper 
published in a recent issue of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (January, 1934, pp. 33 ff.). 1 propose here to examine 
the steps by which Fr. Heras reaches his conclusion. 

The first observation to be made is that Fr. Heras mis¬ 
quotes me and ignores most of the arguments I have produced 
in support of my position-which is, it will be remembered, 
also that of Venkayya and, let me add, of Krishna Sastri, 
the two writers who, after Hultz.sch, have rightly commanded 
the greatest authority in the realm of South Indian 
Epigraphy. 

Fr. Heras writes : “ Professor Nilakantha Sastri, moved 
by ‘ the similarity of names or vague palseographical 
inferences ’, finally concludes that ‘ we have therefore no 
reason to accept a date about a.d. 800 for Vikramakesari 
in preference to one, say, between a.d. 950 and 970, suggested 
by considerations urged in the preceding paragraph What 
I actually said is, however, this: “ The contemporaneity of 
Vikramakesari and Parantaka II Sundara CSla is borne out 
in fact by much stronger evidence than the similarity of 
names or vague palseographical inferences,”^ and I cited an 
inscription of this C6ja monarch found in Kodumba]ur 
itself. I may draw attention to the arguments ignored by 
Fr. Heras by citing just another sentence from the same 
paper *: “ Thus, the mention of Vikramakesari’s queens in 
Bajakesari inscriptions and the facts that Sundara C0)a 


‘ IbW., p. 6. 
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M«lUjalciMuri, tii»t »n inacription of his is fooad m 
KotJnmtwt&r, sod that s general from Kodumbalfir fought in 
Rondsrs CO|a*» army in the Poody» country—doubtless 
in the sanw war with Vfra Papdya in which Aditya II, the 
son of ftnndara Cfl|a, distingaished himself-furnish conclusive 
proof of the political sul>ordination of VikramakBsari to 
Hundara CAja Parantaka H.” Tliis C6!a monarch reigned 
r. \.i». tlTiG 97<l. I have only to add that the second part of 
Fr. Heraa s (juotation is the conclusion of my examination 
of the views of another writer who assigns Vikramak^ri 

to A.!.. WKi. 

Fr. Hem* cites Krishna Sastri in support of the view 
that the Kfsjntnhulur inscription is “ much earlier ” than 
the time of A<iitya II Knrikula ; “ much earlier ” is a relative 
espn’ssiini, ami a n-ference to the i^oiUk Itulian Inscriptions * 
would sliow tlmt Krishna Sastri means by it 8l)out twenty 
to tliirty years earlier, not three centuries as Heras supposes. 
For Krishna Sastri definitely says that Vikrarnakesari, also 
eolhsl MaiUinrnnlaka Irukkuve| and Paruntaka IlangOvelar, 
was the < ontemporary of (tapdariMlitya, the son and successor 
of Parantaka I, whose reign ended almiit A.n. 95(). 

,M this stage of the argument two general considerations 
of a dis'isive eharacter iMH-oitie relevant. First, according to 
Fr. Herw*. the Kisjuinlialur inscription must l>e assigned to 
alsmt A !>. <570 ; now, most dts-id«slly, the. script of the record 
is too far reniovixl fnoo the Pallava grantha script of the 
seventh century for stieh a {losition to lie tenable. On this 
very olivioH* and <h-cisive fart I can only in\itc the reader to 
compan- the general l<K»k of the Kixjumbalur record and the 
individual letters in it with those of any genuine Pallava 
inseripfion of the seventh or even the eighth century, and to 
ronsider the jsvints maije by me regarding the paleography of 
the Kodumlmlnr reconl in my edition of it in the Journal 
limnirch.* The second general consideration, 
in my opinion equally decisive, is the architecture of the 
* • Vol. Tii, p. 2. 
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tootle. It most be aoknowlet^ed that Fr. Hecaa ocmoedes 
thst the general style of the temples built by VikramakSsari 
i^peais C5)a rather than Pallava, and looks “ mbre of the 
tenth century than of the seventh ”, though he proceeds to 
weaken the force of this admission by arguing that these 
temples are “ an archseological puzzle ” >; they are nothing 
of the sort; they fall in a regular line in the evolution of the 
South Indian temple styles. This, however, is a subject that 
cannot be pursued here.* 

The next point made by Fr. Heras is that there was no 
Cajukya empire or emperor in the ninth or tenth century, 
and Samarabhirama could not have killed a Cajukya emperor 
in that period. The inscription says of Samarabhirama: 
Adkirdjamangalajau yo nijaghana calnkkim. The verb 
nijaghdna may mean either ” killed ” or simply “ attacked ”, 
“ set upon ” ; and there is not a word about the Cajukya 
having been an emperor. Hence the statement that 
Samarabhirama “killed the Cajukya emperor” has no 
support from our sources. Again, the existence of Cajukya 
chiefs at Badami or elsewhere under the Bast rakQt^ is not 
“ an unwarranted assumption ” on my part, or so “ absolutely 
improbable ” as Fr. Heras thinks. Fleet drew pointed 
attention to the traditions which connected the later 
Cajukyas of Kalyani and the earlier Baddmi line, and dis- 
enssed the data regarding Ayj&oa I and Vikramaditya IV, 
the contemporaries of Ra^rakuta Kr^pa II and his 
successors *—all on the evidence of an early eleventh century 
grant. He also drew attention to the line of Arikesari, the 
patron of the Eanarese poet Pampa, c. a.d. 941-2 and 
Pampa’s data on the Cajukyas of this line have received 
confirmation from two grants of this ruler Arikesari II.* 

‘ Xnfe, 1934, p. 38, n. 3. 

• I h»ve with me photogiwpha of eeTeral O0|» temple* with vim&tuu 
like thoee of the Ko^timbil&r temples; tb^ are not " without precedent 
and without oonacquent, totally unique in South Indian architecture ” 
(Hena). 

• Botuba/H ChaeUetr, i, part ii, pp. 378-380. 

< Bom. Oaz., ibid., p. 380; the KoUipara pUtea of Ariheaati edited hy 
SomaaeUiata Sanaa in the Tdogu }oninal BUtnU, vii, pp. 207-317. 
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I mggert aome feudatory of Cajukya extractaen m^t 
have accompanied Krena III m his invasion of the C&]a 
kingdotn at the end of the reign of Psrintaka I, and might 
have been either defeated or killed at Adhirajsmangalam; 
aad I see nothing improbable in this. 

The presence at ^ittaooavajiA] of rock-cut caves of the time 
of Mahendravannan I, and the practice of subordinate petty 
kings claiming for themselves an exaggerated share in the 
campaigns of their overlords, arc well known; but these 
have obviously no probative value with regard to the age of 
the KoijuiiiliajQr chiefs, unh'ss there be other independent 
grounds pointing to a srjvctdh century date; as a matter 
of fact, not only are no such grounds present, but there are 
several which render such a date impossible. 

Fr, Heras says; “The KamQ) plates of Vikrsmaditys I 
inform us that Pulakeii II was defeated by three allied kings ”, 
and then he argues that Narasimlmvannan I Pallava, 
Manavamma of Ceylon, and I'aradurganiardanB w'ere the 
three oppfrnenU of Pulakr-ii. There is much confusion here. 
Tlie Kamfll plates under referenw say nothmg of Pulake^i II 
except but defeat of Harsirvanlhana. Of Vikramaditya I 
they say, indi't><i fm-guroi-htyam amni-ptUi tritayantantam 
ilmiHVkrtm, meaning . “ Who aetjuir,^! for himsedf the (regal) 
fortune of bts falher. which lia»i b<<«>n interrupted by a triad 
of kings." 


It sbouhl Is. note,! that the " thns. kings " were the enemies 
not of PuUkwi. but of las iri. i.e. his kingdom. This is ' 
obviously a M'ferencv to the jicriod of confasion in the Calukya 
kingdom that follow«i the Pallava invasion of Vatapi 
(r. «:>), and the interval of about thirteen years between that 
mvMwn and the mression of VikramWitya I. I think the 
fntonarchs was very satisfactorily 
totahliahwl long ag„ by Fleet,* on the evidence of the 


tn U» (a*U« ». mn/ita- V 


CeU. Hag., 10i»7, p. 241. The rene 
oiwnmia-j/aiati (nKUa Makendra- 
wereo I praMasd Sri.rattaUkeaa 
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Budaiibad plates of Vikramaditya. They were no other than 
the three successive Pallara monarobs, Narasimha I, 
Hahendra 11, and Parame^vara I. More recently Dr. N. 
Venkataramanayya has made an alternative suggestion that 
the (wanipalitritaya means the rulers of the three branches 
of the Pallava line, the trairSjya-paUavas of some other 
inscriptions of this period.* In any event, there is no need to go 
outside the line of Pallava rulers for recognizing the identity 
of the foes of Vikramaditya I. 

The remarks of Fr. Heras on Samarabhiriima and his reign 
will not bear scrutiny ; and his bold simplification of Pallava 
history in this period is entirely unwarranted, and his 
observations on the relations between the Pallavas and the 
chieftains of Kodumbajur contain some baseless assumptions. 
The Gadval plates of Vikramaditya say that Uragapura was 
in the Colika vi.saya ; but it is hard to sec how this statement 
of a geographical fact warrants the inferences tliat the 
Pallavas had lost the southern provinces to the CSjas, and 
that the Kodumbalur chieftains had become subject to the 
latter. If that was the course of events, one wonders why 
Vikramaditya, whose aim was to chastise the Pallavas, 
should have encamped in the Cola country. The exact 
manner of Pulakesi’s death is not known ; Fleet did not 
commit himself to any definite statement on this point, while 
Smith said with becoming caution *: “In a.d. 642 he 
(Narasimhavarman I) enjoyed the satisfaction of taking 
Vatapi, the capital of his enemy, Pulake^in II, who 
presumably then lost his life.” Now, Fr. Heras identifies 
Adhirajamangala with Mapimangala ^ or some other unnamed 
battle in the serie^s of victories claimed for Narasimha in the 

' Mad. Chrit. CM. Mag., 1929 (Jan.), p. 12. 

• E.a.l., p. 496. 

* This identification ia improbable. Inacriptiona, H.E.R. 369 and 300 of 
1921, ohow that this name waa applied to Tiruveuli in South Arcot in the 
tenth and eleventh oeoturiee. Poriya-bbumapimangala is now read 
" Poriyala Hanimangala ” (Hultisch). Apparently Kr. Heras has not 
noticed this. 



Kfilsia IpM* of P*nun«<v»ni imd elsewhere. Pufakefi II 
codd have died but once; it» easy to accept Smith’s sormise, 
beeatue it is most proiwble; but if he died in the sack of 
V&tipi. he could not hsve ditsl at Blaoimangala or any other 
tMritk tlittt we might postulate; and it is difficult to believe 
that if PulaWwSi diwl there, this fact escaped the notice of his 
Pttllava rivals, or that they omitted to record this capital fact 
in unniistakahle t<fnns, instea/1 of merely claiming to have 
tKaten him and driven him from the field. On the other hand, 
if the ('ajukya cihfa'ror di<l not lose his life in battle in 
Manimangala or some other pW'e in the south, the statementa 
of the Ko<Junilw!ur rts'ord regarding .SamariiVihirama and the 
Iwttle of .\ilhirnjamangala cannot be brought into any 
ndaiion with Hie I’allavad.Vijiikya eonflicts of the time of 
Pulnk*wi n. Tfiese coiisideral ions show that the elaborate 
chronological Hctienie * constnicteil by Ft. Heras rests on 
very infS’ciiH' fouii»liitions. 

Hut the iiKrtt surprising part of Fr. Heras’s thesis is his 
explatiBtion of Viknuiiakesari's campaign against the Pallavas. 
He (swtulafin a Cela r<‘vival hsl by KiViengantian. in which 
the K(Mlumba|iir diit fs took jmrt, anil as a result of which the 
I'allavas lost i\i.> southern jiart of their kingdom, though only 
for a lime ; for the Pallavas ns'overed the lo.st fsTritory soon 
after, and inseripfioiis of the later Pallavas from the reign of 
Nandivarnmn II an-found in the Pudukkotah stats-. Evidently 
Fr. Heras dis-s not know, or has overlooki'tl, several well- 
known fai-ls n-garding Koeeengannaii. This king is inontioued 
in the most ancient Tauiil anthologie.s -the Purananunt 
and the Snmmii, and is the hero of an equally ancient war- 
poem, the KaLinilt Siirpmiu. Again, he had InH-omo a legend 
by the lime of the liiiiiil Naiva saint. Apjmr, the contemporary 
of Mahcndravaniian 1. t^ngatuiari docs not belong to the late 
la'venth eentury a.I'., but to a time three or four centuries 
earlier. .Ami there is not the slightest evidence in epigraphy 
or literaf lire of any attempt on the part of the Cfilaa to r^mm 
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Huar lost poettioii before the reign of Vija3rsla7a, in the middle 
of ^ nintii cmituiy. The CSias were one of the “ three 
crowned dynasties ” of the Songam age; then, after an 
interval of confusion—the “ Kajabhra interregnum ”, as 
it may conveniently be designated—followed a period of 
three centuries (seventh to ninth) when tdie Paodyas and 
Pallavas divided South India between themselves, the ClO]as 
having simply disappeared from history. If the fact that the 
Gadval plates mention Uraijmr as located in the Cd}iha 
vimj/a, and that the Kodumbalur inscription (of which the 
date is the subject under discussion) mentions a marriage 
alliance between the Kodunibajur line and the C!6laa and a 
success of Vikramakesari against the Pallavas, if these are 
the only data on which Heras’s theory of a temporary success 
of the CSlas against the Pallavas rests, and if we are further 
required to believe that this CSU revival was led by 
Kbccengatipan, a king whose name had begun to gather 
legends round itself by the beginning of the seventh century, 
no apology is needed for our declining to accept the conclusions 
of the learned Father. 

This discussion has shown that at every stage the argument 
of Fr. Heras by which he seeks to establish a seventh century 
date for the Kodumbalur inscription breaks down under 
examination. On the other hand, I should not omit to say 
once more that the title “ conqueror of Vatapi ” applied to 
Paradurgamardana in the Kodumbalur inscription is not 
susceptible at present of a satisfactory explanation. But as 
against this one fact that cannot be explained on the 
assumption of a tenth century date for that inscription there 
are, as we have seen, quite a host of insuperable difficulties 
created by our postulating a seventh century date for it; 
and not among the least important of such difficulties is that 
of explaining Vikramakesari's opposition to Vira Papdya, 
^and the names of his sons Parsntaka and Adityavarman. 

*238. 


nXS. JOLT 1035. 




The Eastern Reledoos of Early Hungarian 
Folk-music 

(The penistenoe of an arohaio Mtddle-Asian miuie- 
style in Midille*Eiirope) 

Bt BENEDICT S7JVB0LCSI 

rilHE latest scientific opinions concerning the origin of the 
Magyars may be summed up as follows. The primary 
home of the Magyars as an Ugro-Finnish tribe was probably 
in Eastern Europe between the Volga and the Ural Mountains. 
Here they may have lived with kindred Ugro-Finnish peoples, 
the ancestors of their near relatives, the Ostyaks and Voguls, 
and of their more distant relatives, the Finns, Lapps, Moid- 
wins, Zyryans, and Tshcremis, about 2500-2000 b.c. From 
there they drifted eastward. In the fifth century a.d. they 
moved south-westward in close connection with several 
peoples of the Turkish race, chiefly with the Bolgars, Sabeers, 
“ Blue ” Turks, and Khazars, absorbing a considerable 
Turkish stratum, to become organized into a nation, or 
rather an alliance of several tribes, on the territory of South- 
Eastern Europe of to-day. About the year 800 they were 
in the region of the Caucasus, then on the northern coast 
of the Black Sea. In the last years of the ninth century 
the Magyars, under the pressure of kindred tribes, proceeded 
westward and occupied their present home in the basin of the 
Carpathians. 

To these facts, which history, philology, and archaeology 
testify, musical science could not add anything until recent 
times. Only the researches of the last thirty years, the 
activities of 6£la Bartdk and Zoltdn Kodily, the founders 
of Hungarian scientific folk-music study, made it possible 
for us, by means of a careful exploration of Hungarian terri¬ 
tory, and the ^dy of about 10,000 folk-melodies, to deal 
with the historical sources of Hungarian music and thereby 
with the primeval history of the Magyars from a musical 
point of view. 
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We moft beu in mind that onlj a small poitioa of 
Htui|{smn folk-miuic can be derived &om the art-mnsio 
infinence* of the latest centuries. The greater part, which 
» ancient origin, is still historically uninvestigsted. Our 
present sketch will show that this ancient folk-music is 
really the lj<>arpr of the oldest national traditions and that 
its rwjts njach to the primary home of the Magyars in Eastern 
Europe where they lived with kindred Ugro-Finnish tribes. 
By way of this Turkish connection we may trace these roots 
even farther eastward as far as the great Middle-Asian basin. 
Prom there some Turkish tril)e may have brought, in the 
first n'nturifs of the migration of the nations, that archaic 
type of music which is still to be found, at the bottom of 
Hungarian folk-music. 


§1 

Tlie remmrehes of Bartdk and Ko«]dly revealed a very 
ancient tyjic in Hungarian folk-music, the characteristics 

of which they determine aa follows *;_ 

I, A <.f a <le«re«, without irmitoiua (protetonia), the intemli 

e S ' J a ^ *''■* **”' * “‘"or ct»r»rter. 

S. A free, rwiutive deliretj- {nhalo parlando). 

T*’** tight- ud 

('<11 iKiii j* •ti-rlrophni prevail* » closed construction, 

eSararo-e."." r*""" "" ‘he lines. EapcciaUy 

trir 

Jlunnarnui n„„i. “* «»wt™ctional principle of 

allt »«'«• »l>ich are organic- 

*11. ^.nnecvsl wnh ihv m.My. .S„ A-„. g 

antiquity, and form, 
undoul,telly, the basts of the whole folk-musical evolution 
Hungar)-. They certainly do not originate from the music 
the present neigblwurs of the Hungarians. 

W Us* of Wla 

tU Mu.ie " i„ 

ButUjwt. I(I2S.^' ^*^k Kod*ly. TranKylvtawm 
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Beside this prevalent material of old Httnganan peasant- 
mnsic, we know a gronp of folk-melodies which, though much 
smaller in quantity, reaches likewise back into the distant past, 
but to which none of the above-mentioned oharacteristios are 
applicable. These melodies show certain common features. 
They are the regos-songa (the remains of ancient popular 
song-plays at Christmastide), the dirges, and the melodies 
of some children’s plays. Their characteristics can be summed 
up as follows:— 

1. The buia of their icale is the major pentachord or major hexaohord 
which, in the dirges, often widens to a Dorian or Phrygian scale, e.g. 
/-ff-a-bjf-e, or }-g-a-h\)-t-d. 

2. Their delivery is mostly of a measured, “ ceremonial ” character, 
although that of the dirges is chiefly parUtndo. 

3. They are devoid of the atrophic form. Instead of this they show 
a chain or litany-like untied formation. They go back to a but small 
number of fundamental motifs. Their text is, accordingly, for the most 
part, a rhythmic, rhymeless “ free ” verse or prose. 

4 . They have no ornamentation. 

6. According to their employment and their character they appear 
to be descendants of a few ancient (on the whole three to four) rite* 
melodies. See mtukal examplee Not. 3, 4, 6, 

The major hexachord, as proved by the researches of the 
German music historian Oscar Fleischer,^ is a common, 
ancient musical inheritance of the Aryan peoples of Europe. 
Accordingly, our Hungarian melodies would seem to be part 
of a great European connection or else they point back to 
some ancient Aryan influence. 

For brevity’s sake we classify our material into two groups : 

Group 1 ; Pentatonic melodies. 

Group 2 : Rite melodies. 

Let us now examine what still exists of this ancient art 
in the music of the peoples related to the Magyars and what 
still survives in Hungarian music to-day. 

> Bi» Kapitel vergUiehendtr Mueihriemneohaft (Sammelbdnde der ItUer- 
maUemalat Muntgaellteiafl. i, 1800). 
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§2 

Tte. music of the URm-Pinnuih nations of Northern Europe, 
u, the Bsihon^ns. Finns, and Lapps, is ^ 

TWW. of 8 rhythmical interest, c.g. the eight-syllable Kalevala- 
line and the following rhythm 


rni jrn sm j j 

!t is to be found in the whole of Eastern and South-Eastern 
Eorop.- and . v.-n in WcsU-rn Asia. It possesses near Hungarian 
relativir* whi< h show partly a common origin and partly 
commonly rwcivwl influences. Regarding the melody, we 
find the following striking traits. The Lapps know a sort of 
{tentaionin whic h, however, has no connection whatever with 
the Hungtirinn form. In the Finnish material there are but 
fragmentary tnici'ac of ix'ntatonm. On the other hand a group 
of shorter Finnish, Esthoniaii, and Lappish melodies show 
a close relationsliip. c'ven idimtily with Group 2 of Hungarian 
mchxly tyf««. Tlist Is just the type of wliich an extensive 
kinship lives in the whole of Europe. 

Here we opjKise a Ijappish and a Finnish melody to two 
Uungnriiin folk-tune.s (a rnjds-voiig and a children s ditty).' 


1. /.sippuA nuhdij 



2 . t'tHmuh melody 





' I.app>»h inrindy, Armu Launi*. Lappieche Jmoigot-ildoiitH, 

|W¥, Nr ««. Kinninh meMy. I. Krohn. lavlMoiiieiiHid, iii. 
IM<iivki. 1H3J. Nt, 2.Vi*> Huqgariui " r«g6« ’’ song: Magyar Hi fAiStUM 
IV. tUOi p 341, The chiUnm’a ditty ia amfwhan 
kaovn i» Hoogiuy. Emy melody ia tnupoMd on • oommon kay-oots. 






If we now turn to the Ugro-Finnish tribes of Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia, i.c. the Zyryans, Mordwins, Wotyaks, 
Ostyaks, and Voguls, we find, in general, a similar musical 
dialect. The most usual form is the “ litany-typo ” which 
consists of several short, reiterated parts. As to the melody, 
it is remarkable that among the Ostyaks of Western Siberia 
we discover the primitive melody-type of the old Hungarian 
dirge. This is also a tradition which belongs into the sphere 
of Group 2 of the Hungarian melody types, i.e. that of the 
stropheless rite-melodics.* 

5. Oatyakish “ bear-song” 


6. Hungarian dirge 


Patkanov, Die IrtyKh-Oetjakat und Hire Votkspoesie, 
>. 6. from the Nortb-Hiingarian ooUeotion of Zoltin 
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Mncb more nirprisiug » the fact that nearly the whole 
aacient Hungarian popular ainging-style is to be found to-day 
ffw/'r.p the Tsheremia folk of the Volga. It is the style which 
Bart4k and Kodily dixcovered among the Hungarian peasantry 
and wliM’h we have clasnifiwJ a.s Group 1 of the melody types. 
The Tsheremis material, of which we know about 600 pub¬ 
lished melodics, in its principal traits, corresponds to the 
Hungarian. It shows the 5-degrce scale of minor character, 
the ro/jf«/«-rwitative delivery, the equisyllabic four-line strophe 
in the musical construction of which the repetition of melody- 
Ime a foiirtli or fifth lower in pitch manifests itself. Bart6k 
considers this hitti'r us the most ancient structural principle 
of the Hungarian folk-song. The Tsheremis transpose even 
longer melislic phrasi's, whole strophes, downwards (more 
seldom upward.s) than they do in the Hungarian folk-song. 

It is eharueteristie, too, that the four-line strophe, in the 
text Its well Its III the melody, jKiints back to a two-line origin. 
In tin- text, the four-line conception results out of a two-line 
one by way of rejs-tition, in the melody by way of transposi¬ 
tion, just as 111 several tyjs-s of the earliest Hungarian folk¬ 
song. Kveii the orniimeutatiou seems to l>e akin to the 
Ilungnrmii This latter is iiitsTesting, us, until now, we could 
not trace the relatioitsliip of Hungarian ornamentation further 
than 1o iieiglitMiiiring jMsiples, or at most to the Southern Turks. 
A differenee may Im* liowever stabsl insomuch as the Tsheremis 
folk-mij.su- knows in a higher degnu- the jxintatonic forms of 
major eharucter ( Mongolian ’ ) than that of minor character 
1' Hungarian' ). e.g. Wside the form e-g-a-h-<l-€ there also 
ws ur and </-<i-6-(/-e-y. Leas frequent are a-b-d-e-g-a 

and b 

The close connection of all these forms, their relationship 
in the siMisc of ‘ iiiitheutic-plagal ’• of the old church-scale- 
svsieiii, is d(nioiislratssl by a large number of transitional 
lyiw*. ftn the iwasiou of die transposition of the melodic 
phra»«. the pcnutonic form is often subject to a change. 
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It makes a diffnenoe, too, tiiat the Tshetemis Mk-soog prefius 
the heterometric (inequal-sjliabic) strophic formal 


7. Tsheremis melody 



8. Hungarian mehdy 



Here we have neither an original Tsheremis nor even an 
Ugro-Finniah peculiarity, but rather an acceptance of the 
musical tradition of one or more peoples of the Turkish race. 
Tliis is proved by the fact, which several investigators observed 
in the coast-region of the Volga, that the nearer the Tsheremis 
settlements are to those of the Tshnwa-sh or Tartar inhabitants, 
the more Tartari.sh or, at all events, more Turkish charac¬ 
teristics are to be found in their culture. In our case, the 
pentatonic musical style is the more developed. Lately 
an Austrian musicologist and folklorist, Robert Lach, 
pointed out with particular stress that the primitive singing- 
type of the Ugro-Finnish peoples is the motive-repeating, 
mostly tactless “ litany-type ”, whilst that of the Turk- 
Tartarish peoples is the strictly symmetrically articulated, 
strophic, and pentatonic melody-form.* Hitherto, Hungarian 

• Sourcea : No. 7, Vaailjev, Marij Mum, Moscow, J023, No. 96. No. 8, 
from the North-Hungarian collection of Z. Kodily. 8oo also, Kodily, 
A pteutiar mdodg-structure in Tsheremi* fnlk-mtuie, Budapest, 1936, 
in Hungarian. 

* OttSuf* nutitcher Knegugtfanfeuer, i, Bd. 1, Abt. 1926, p, 11; i, 8, Abt. 
1829. pp. 7-8,14-17. 
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wlioiani h»ve decUred the Hungarian rtrophioal construction 
to be of Turk-Tartorish origin. . , n 

All this coincides strikingly with our contention that Group 2 
of the Hungarian melody types is to be found m the music 
of eirry I'gro-Fiimisli people, whilst Group 1 is only found 
among th<sM- l^ro-Finns who came under Turkish influence. 
Thus Group ‘2 must accordingly be an Ugro-Finnish, and 
Group I u Turk-Mongolian peculiarity. 

If tins w areeptisl, it Ls tpiite evident that Hungarian 
fedk iinistc carrii’s n doubli; archaic inheritance, at latest 
from tlie lime of the migration nf the peoples, an inheritance 
m’stalli&sl mm rtm-melorlies, the heritage of a very ancient 
mimtntH. into which some early Aryan influence has joined 
in, ami a much richer Turk-Mongolian inheritance, in which 
We umlouliti'illy rer ognize the heritage of an ancient majority. 
We may suppow that this latter style might have been 
conswlefubly slrciigthciMMl by settlements of Turk character 
(KumniiianH, I’cUhencgs, Tartars, etc.). Kurely it is not 
by elmtice tlmt lli.'V are just the Transylvanian Sckler (of Turk 
origin) who have pre-sen'eil the |a‘ntatonio style the most 
c«>i*itei|ii<'iil|y up 1(1 this day. 

Yet ihc real pitii of oiir (leiiuinstr.-ition is still missing. 
What IS till' proof that this ancient Hungarian style, which 
we duMsiv.Tist aiimiig the Tshcrciuis folk, is really of Turkish 
origin, a |»s tilmrity of the Turk [leoples ? 

§5 

Thiw Turkish (hsijiIcs with whom the Tsheremis population 
IumI the most rrt'(|u<>iit intercourse and under whose influence 
they ctijelly caiiu- were the ancient Holgars (Bulgarians) 
of the \ olgu rcgioii. and tlmir siuvc-ssors, the Tshuwash 
and the Tartars of the Volga, In the Tshuwash and Tartar 
inchshes from th- districts Onuihurg, Ufa, and Kazan we 
can rsssigmji.’ thiM-oimnoii features of an “ Ural-Volga musical 
•lud«s-t . i.c. the {Muitatonia, the symmetrical, bipartite, 
four hue (itrtiphe (mostly with a heterometric structure) 
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•nd the repetation of the melody transposed. (It was ihn>- 
bably tiirough the Northern Tartars that some poatatonio 
traits penetrated into Oreat-Russian folk-mnsio.) The pro- 
pOTtaon of the different pentatonic types to one another 
shows here an even stronger Mongolian infiuenoe. Among 
the Tartars, four principal forms of peatatonia are to be 
found. Of the Kasan-Tartarish melody-material known to 
the author, comprising al>out sixty melodies, fifty are based 
upon a pentatonia of the major (“ Mongolian ”) form, whilst 
ten are based on that of minor (“ Hungarian ” or rather 
“plagalized Hungarian ”) character. In general, we find the 
same among the Bashkeers of the Ural Mountains, but it is 
uncertain whether it is a Tartarish influence or the trace 
of an earlier Turkish tradition. 

How characteristically this constructional principle found 
in Hungarian-Tsheremis territories asserts itself in that 
pentatonic material is illustrated by a Tshuwash, a Kazsn- 
Tartarish, and a Biutlikeer melody.* Regarding these melodies 
we must remark that, like the melodies of the Orient in general, 
they are often, during the performance, subject to more or 
less variation. To this form-change also belongs the frequent 
type-variation of their pentatonic scale, in the exchange of 
its key-note. 


9. Tshuwash melody 


* SooTOM : No. 9, from the collection of Bob. Loch {Vorldufiger Btrichl, 
1918, supplement). No. 10, from the collection of Q. SchOnenisnii {ArelUv 
/Sr Mttsiheitientchaft, >. pp. 611-12). No. 11, noted down by the aotluir 
after the singing of the Baahkeer professor Qsii ro ds h an Tagan. Budapest, 
IBM. 
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10 . Katon Tartar melody 



1 1. Batlikrer melody 



Tliough but sjKiradically, and chiefly in the vicinity of 
Tartar territories, the traces of tliis “ stratifying ” pentatonic 
style are U) hr fouiui also among tlie Kirgheez of Western Asia. 
The followinn Kirglieez tune (with the second and sixth degree 
of the wale as puswing n«t<-s) is from the district of Akmolinsk 
and shows, in its structure, a Tartarish influence. Beside this 
we plwe an ancient Hungarian folk-inoloily of similar structure, 
hut with a richer ornamentation.* 


12. Siryhfn mrlody 





' No. 12. Z.I 
»»SS. No. 8«. 


^wvich. 1,000 PjrMn Kirf/kuifleatv Xamda, 
No. 13, B»rt6k, Buntaria* FM-Mutic, 
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13 

. Hungarian mdody 


% 




-- tr 






^^ 

-J_^- — ^71 

1 




§6 

How and wherefrom did this pentatonia come to the 
environs of the Volga and Ural ? There are some historians 
who presume that the Tartars of the Volga are descendants 
of the ancient Bolgar-Turk people. The original home of 
the latter, according to the Hungarian linguist Julius N6mcth, 
is in the Irtish region of Western Siberia. There arc others, 
like George Schiinemann, who supjwse the ancient home of 
the Kazan Tartars to have been in the region of the Altai 
Mountains, and who think that at their early settlements 
in the Altai they adopted from the Chinese, or from a 
common source with them, some very old principles of 
musical construction, among others the different types of 
the 6-degree scale,* So much seems to be certain that between 
Northern Turkish (more exactly North-Eastern Turkish) and 
Mongolian (Tibetan, Chinese, Manchu, etc.) musical cultures 
there must be some ancient and organic connection. We 
speak especially of the Northern Turks, because the folk- 
music material collected among the Southern Turks, i.e. the 
Osmans, Krimians, Turkomans, Usbegs, shows a thoroughly 
different musical tradition, a system of Maqams, related 
rather to that of the Aralra and Persians. AJthough the 
“ terraced ” principle of the melodic structure is not so 
predominant (at least to our present knowledge) beyond 
* AnAtv fUr UuiihritMJuduiJi, i, pp. 607-8. 
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8ib«m, yet we awet with it here too. Indeed, this is the 
reel home of the penUtonia. 

It i* trae that tic pentatonic dialect of Mongolian territories 
^nges fmra district to district in the use of the “ Middle- 
Asiatb " or major scale-type and the “ East European ” 
or minor scale-type. How Chinese music, which, in theory, 
shows nil the form-comhinations of the S-degree scale, is 
divKlecJ. in practice, Iwtween thtwc types, is a question hitherto 
tmeianiineil. That it does know the Hungarian-Tsheremis 
form, and that formerly it might have known it even better, 
can b<‘ amply demonstrated. Out of Tibet, Iimer-China, even 
i*eking and Shanghai, we have a series of melodies whose 
scale corrosponds to the Hungarian-Tsheremis minor-penta- 
tonia, the structure of which, though more complexly de- 
wloisd. carries the four-line conception, like the following 
two melodies. The first was noted in Sining-Fu, on the 
north cost cm iKuindary line of Tibet, by Gustave Kreitner, a 
raemlier of the ('.rp^lition of Count B6la Szeehenyi in 1877- 
whilst the w'coiul was taken in the environs of Shanghai 
by Chinese' missionaries.’ 


14. Tifs-tan mrlodii (fiml part) 



Indi'cd, not only Chinese praetiee but also Chinese theory 
knows this nimle, in its traditional scale-system, under the 


Kfritwr. Oofn, Vimiu. 1881, pp. 70ft-I. 

(WmaninHnd (« , .ung B„.indy s«omp«ued by instrumente) hy 
* >0 •y’««ne musical obinois" 
|^««4»slWr ^ /WfnwfK*,/,, JfasitptaellwAuft, ii. 1901) pp. 6*1-3. 
^S^smraic^y „,ng au-My. on a rommon 6nal.noto wtth tha 
Illrt ^ ** ►mploy in our exampka bencefortli only to 

mart (to division rf tto iwlody.linw. ^ 
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name of Yu-Tshou.* They aay that to the ancient Shi-King, 
that classical collection of more than a thousand year’s 
Chinese song-production, there belonged, originally, a largo 
number of pentatonic melodies of minor character. But 
the music of the Tshcremis people, as well as that of the 
Tartars, shows us that between the different pentatonic 
scale-forms there is no essential, no fundamental, difference. 
A difference is often caused rather by an accidental post¬ 
ponement of the key-note (cf. the authentic and plagal forms 
in the church-8cal«»). We may, therefore, reasonably suppose 
a common source of all these Eurasian pentatonic types, and 
that this source, which is perhaps also the birthplace of the four- 
line, symmetric, “stratified” melody-strophe, is most pro¬ 
bably the great Middle-Asian plateau, perhaps the Altai region, 
or maybe the Tarim-basin in Eastern Turkestan. This terri¬ 
tory, as we know from the investigations of Sir Aurel Stein 
and others, was, in the early Christian era, still the channel of 
virile culture-currents. 

§7 

Even at the bottom of Chinese music some ancient Tartarish 
peculiarities are still to be found. The fact that the oldest 

’ R. WUbelm. Chinetitcie Mufik (paUicatioa of Uw Cbintie Inatitate 
in Fhukfiirt) FtanUiut */!!., 1927. p. SO. 
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sakly HinroAsuK polk-kusio 


(Stiom liYnm-mdodies, » e.g. the famo\u Torttai-k’ung-tsu 
hfmn in honour of (kvifncius,* consist of four'line eqai> 
sjUebic strophes, that in old Chinese melodies there often 
Appears the repetition of the motives in fifth-mtervab, all 
show that Mongolian and Turkish musical cultures are, at 
their roots, akin to one another, or that at some time thej 
stood in (-lone connection. How and when might this have 
been 1 

Tlicrc is the legend in which we are told how Ling-lun, 
the sage of the nivtliic emperor Hoang-ti, brought, about 
4.6<)0 years ago, from the nortk-wslem country Si-Yung 
(spproxiiimtely the Ordos district of to-day) to China the 
traditional tmi.sic-sy.stcm samrtifiod by a .scries of nature- 
nivths and 8ymlK)l.s. The cradle of the Turkish and 


Mongolian [HsipIc.H could have hardly been far from one 
another. Ferdinand Ric.hthofen supj>o»ed the oldest Chinese 
•ettlcnients Ui lx* in Eastern Turkestan, at the southern 
bonier of the Taritii-ha.si(i, from where the Chinese were to 
wander into tlnur pn'wmt home. Thus we find these two 
ancient imtion.s in the olo.>M>st proximity of each other, and 
therefore we must lu-copt the probability that between 
Chiiiesfl mutical culture and that of the North-PIastem Turkish 
fieoples there is a inmdi .ttrongcr connection than that of an 
allnsl or mimicjil, cnni)uering or conquered, neighbour. A 
divtsively demonstrative doeument in this connection is a 


numlier of Mtmgoluiu and Moupolian-Chineae melodies from 
the t>nl(» distnd (Southi'm Mongolia), actually from that 
U.mtory wlumee, according to the legend, Ling-lun brought 
the old mmocal laws of the Chinese, They evidently show an 
snhaic stage of development, and point back to the very 
riKits of the Chi„e.se music of to-day. These melodies reflect 
exactly tlie Tsheremis-Tartarish principle-the four-line 
strophe, the snnmetrically articuUted, terraced construction, 

<4 tbe MrUlir a ^ ^ ^ ^ tnmsposition 

(•efcsllM. * >»n»»nU. just like Uw HungMun uid Tahmmia 
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■ad ^ peatatcmis of both iix major aod minor oharMstor. 
In the Chinese material about one-tenth, in the Mongolian 
however more than half of the melody material, show these 
oharacteiistics, a proportion which brings it even nearer to 
the Hungarian melodies than the Tsheromis material. There 
is another peculiarity in Tshcremis and Tartar music. Under 
equisyllabically constructed melodies we often find hetero¬ 
metric texts. The Mongolian country stood, as we know, 
for many centuries in a close connection with the Altai-Tartar 
territories, and so the relationship can hardly be surprising. 
This music which completes the last link in the chain of this 
old musical culture stretching from the Volga to the Yellow Sea 
is to be illustrated here by two melodies from the collection 
of P. van Cost.' 

16. Mongolian melody 


17. Mongolian-Chinese melody 



* Aftthropot, i-«i, p. 380; vii, p. 916. 
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196 BmT nniOAiuK kuc-nubio 

In Am Muijr contact of tbcMa^Tan with the Tutiddi tnbea 
of Mkhll* Am (fonrUi-eilthth century) we have, perhapa, 
the aole explaitation of the fmet that ol the bottom Hungarian 
fiilMKiuie Uim KiU Uvrs an oreAaic, MiddU-Aaan mdody- 
Mj/k. At for the other European tjrpee of pentatonia, from 
the UUMHi3n«tem of archaic Greek muMic to ancient Celtic and 
Iberian tumw,' they epranf^, evidently, from other sonroee 
and never l>iended with mich peculiarly “ Eagtera” principles 
of the melody-weavin(( as the b-degrcc syBtenn of the Ma^iryars, 
Tabereniia, Tartara. and Mongoliami.* 

' nr H. Rlvmuin, /^olUariMuete TonalilalttlitJien, 1916. 

* The mme oui be Mtd ol Ihe American and African iyptm ol the 
prnitalnnia. in ipiaenl, thie nueical phenomenon niiut alwaya be 
emwiclered logirtber wiUi Ui<»r etnirtural principtre, ui ounnection with 
•bleh tl naaifeeta lUeK. 

Iti 



Junayd 

Br A. J. ARBBRRV 

pROFBSSOR LOUIS MASSIGNON, the valne of whose 
^ contributioiiB to the study of Sufism cannot be over¬ 
estimated, gives a short but penetrating accotint of the 
doctrines of Jonayd in his Estm sur lea Onginea du Lexique 
Technique de la Myalique Muaultnane} This account is 
preceded by an analysis of the contents of the manuscript 
of Junayd’s opuacula which is preserved at Istanbul.* In 
his Recueil de Textea Inidiia * Massignon gives extracts of this 
manuscript. It has recently been my good fortune, through 
the generosity of the Egyptian University, to obtain a photo¬ 
graph of this manuscript—and I must not omit to acknow¬ 
ledge the kindly sennees of Dr. Ritter in this connection—as 
a preliminary to the fulfilment of what has been for some time 
my inunediate intention, namely, to write a monograph on 
the life and doctrines of Junayd, and to edit all his surviving 
reliquiae. 

This is not the plane to enter into a detailed criticism of 
this work. In introducing my translation of the first of the 
short treatises contained in the Istanbul MS., I have to 
record that Massignon's account of its contents is in some 
particulars somewhat inaccurate. The riadlah fi ’l-aukr and 
the riadlah fi'l-ifdqah, nos. 8 and 9 of his list, are in reality 
the product of a later pen, as is proved by the fact that, on 
f. 49 h, there are references to Junayd himself among other 
Sufis. 

Letteb op Abu ’l-Qasim Al-Junavd to Yusup 
Ibn Al-IJusayn * (don havb mercy upon them). 

In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
Hay God keep thee in His keeping, wherein He keeps 
those among His friends who are pure, and nuty He stablish 
> pp. 278-9. • MS. ^abid "All 1874. • p. 49 f. 

* D. A.K. 304. For an scooant of his life, vid. Qudl>rri, RitHak (Cairo, 
ISSO), 82; Sba-ri;}!. Al-Tabaqil ol-AiiSni (Cain, 1343). i, 77; Aba 
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w And thee * upon the path * of Hu good pleasure. Hay He 
make thee to enter the oonrtK of His intimacy, and give thee 
poattire * in the gardens of His manifold blessings. May He 
watch over thee in all (thy) circumstances, even as He watches 
over the child while it is yet in the womb of its mother, 
*aad the baby as it lies in its cradle.* May God lengthen for 
thee the life that is withdrawn from the subsistence of life, 
in the perpetuity of eternity *: and may He set thee apart 
from that which ix thine through Him. and that which is 
His through thee, so that there may be His Singleness* in 
its eienul continuance, not thou, nor thy state,^ nor 
the kuowUvige of Him, and so that there may be God 
alone.* 

By my fatlier I o'ijure thee, this that I say comes from 
the coQtmuaiic<' of calamity and the con8Cf|uence of misery, 
from a heart that is stirnxi from its foundations, and 
tormcntetl witli its ccaselesa conflagrations, by itself within 
itjs'lf. For thus it is, l)eing without preeption, without 
sp>«i:li, without f(x-lmg. without joy, without repose, without 
effort: not in the senm; of passing away, but becau.se it is 
ronstant m the calamity of its ceasi'less torment, a torment 
without meaning, pst imlication. lieyond limit, irresistible 
in lU ficriT onsUughts.* If if, «p,.«ks. speech is an affliction, 
anci if It is silent, silence i.s an affliction. Unto God is the 
without complaining: and there comes no 


•I r.a*b .ni«,i»u. ai nhijuh. ii. < 

..r. 3 U IS. Thr .,f ,h„ 

Jiaw sl.<W). KMh ,//.««,■ 

•iblbiu slishi u iK,t«l Uur. 


• tW. and u. ■ K.i 

• patiw. " K.l.„ 

' ■' rterst. IW ” K.l. 

• * Usiittod In K.L. 


" psth " bring given. 


Al-iUiatlb. Ta'ri^ 
ii qtiot«l by Abi 
3. when the text 


in eentinawm of the perpetoity of Hu eUnity " KJ, 
tSal Umw) nwyrei n(„ .. 

■ nor what is thine ' 

Hen the qwiUtioi, |n K.L. rnda. 
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answering reply, no easing. So it oontinnee, wholly swiJlowed 
op: in loneliness hidden, yet it appears, and is hidden, and 
appears, and is hidden. I know not what I say, nor what 
he says, whose reins have fallen from him, whose straps 
have been severed; who wanders in most perilous 
wildernesses, and thereof has no pleasure in the conditions 
of blessednesses, but drivmg sings:— 

“ What way to win His pleasure. 

Whose wrath no treason 
So kindled pant all raeonure, 

Nor any reason 1 ’* 

Or haply he says :— 

“ No more will I resist my fate : 

Though grief me slay, 

Whate’er thy whim, inobdurate 
I will obey." 

It was my wish, my dear friend, that I should not write 
to thee words of raving or evil thoughts, or the talk of one 
diseased in mind or soul >: but as I know thee, so I know 
that thou knowest that fate has more power over a man than 
his own resolve. So may God take thee into His friendship, 
and choose thee for Himself,* and make thee familiar with 
the knowledge which is bidden from His creatures, but 
which manifests from Him to His elect; for theee Ho has 
changed &om state to state, and transported through all the 
grades. First He raised them up, by confirming the condition 
of (their) actions * : then He raised them up, through the 
realities of reaching unto Him. He veiled from them the 
eyes of the hearts ; for these are not worth any definition or 
description, save as He appoints them in their (separate) 

' Lit. mad and aick witii pienriiy. 

* Aa waa Moaea, Qur'in. xz, 43. 

* Be. by making their acts accord with the Dirine Law. 
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Bill tfan>ag}i H» OtusMm, b«»^ alone Himw^ witli th«n 
in the walitiea of the Uiween. What marvel then ia th^ 
mnre marvelkMUi than that certainty without doubt in which 
tliey dwell, and that doubt without certainty >; and God is 
God akme. O ray brother, may God crown thee with the 
crown of bhwdnf! on the bank of Resurrection : and may the 
Pro[>hets (flory in tliee, end the wise men, and all God’s 
servants. He is (our) aspiration and hope, and to Him doth 
praise Is-lonB, IkjIIi first and last. May God bless Muhammad 
the Pmpliet, and (;rant him peace evermore. 

Thou hast written (may God cherish thee !) under the 
pnitwtjon and preservation of God ; and 1 p<d.ition God, 
that Hr tiiay make in us and you a gratitude whereby we 
may attain imrea-ie in Hw laHiiity and favour. Thy letter 
has rinw’lMHi me (Go<l keep and bless thee!) and he has come 
who was unit^l with thw*; and I have loarne<l how lofty 
are thy purjswes in thy prayers. I pray that God may of 
ilts nieny answer (our) pions prayers, thine for us, and ours 
for tlus". Tliereafu-r 1 learnfsl of the nieeness of thy words 
m e<nins«'lling, and I do not cenw through thee to enjoy an 
inctt-ase" of (bvl s blessings, though over de.spairing of being 
near to thee, yet in thy absenee taking comfort in those tliat 
ate thy friends ; and to (bsi I commend thee. In counsel 
esivlling. in e,iihortafion striving, with thy food satisfying, 
with Ihy Idows stinginc ' in all thou hn.st followerl the nianneis 
of the I’ropliets in gentleni>as of sjjeech. Before God I 
palureil. as I rea«i thy writings, Mose.s and Aaron (God’s 
blessings In- iijam them !), when they were commanded to 
sjieal' gently •: and it was a terrible thing to me, that my 
place should Ik- the place of the Pharaohs, in thy striving to 
lie kindly with me for cajoling is only used with one who 
is inm^lent and ignorant, or with a child. But what means 


* The •• eertaintr wilboul doubt" U the existence which is in God; 

e without eeruinty " is the existea<« in seponte life. 

* iw the ntewiiitrr who brought the letter. 


i». •«. 



have I, M^ig tliat mj atatum with thee is the station of one 
who most needs be treated with gentleness, that he may aoo^ 
the troth, and of one who lags behind in seeking the (right> 
path ! And then I recall to myself the words of the poet:— 

“ Not out of weakness we obey, 

But as God destined unto us 
Before time was, fate draws our way : 

We follow thus.” 


And also I say:— 

“ Know now, my spirit, thy Creator’s might. 

Who turms men’s destinies to His delight: 

Though your bonds forgo my heart's captivity, 

I thank you still, abroad and secretly.” 

I pray that He may bless us with that whereunto He has 
commanded us, and that He may preserve us from that 
whereof He has forbidden us. I heard A^mad ibn Abi 
’l-iPawAri ‘ saying, I heard Abd SulaymAn • saying; “ The 
deeds of men are not such as to please Him or to anger Him : 
but with some people He is pleased, and employs them in 
the deeds of good-pleasure, and with others He is angry, and 
employs them in the deeds of anger.” • He therefore that 
flera from that which is, is only at the beginning of (his) 
quests. With God is the consolation, for from Him is the 
affliction ; may God preserve us and thee from His wrath, 
and bless us with His greatest good-pleasure, in well-being 
and safety. 

Now thou knowest (may God cherish thee I) that the 
Prophets did indeed possess apostlehood, but that they did 
not possess the power of guidance. God says (Blessed and 
Exalted is He!), ” Deliver that which hath been sent down 

> Aoe. to mAarii al DMab (ii. 110). d. 246 ; aoc. to BitibA Oufiuv 
riyyak (17). and Al-Tobaqit al-KuImt (i, 70), d. 230. 

> Aoe. to gt. dU. (ii, 13). d. 205; ace. to J2.Q. (IS), and 7.jr. (i, 08). d. 218. 

• Quoted liy Sarrij. KiUb al-lMma- 38. 
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to thee feom thy Loid " *; then He «aid, " Verily thou dost 
not guide him whom thou dceireet." * I pray God, Who 
gave thee epeech wherewith to oonnecl me, and tasked thee with 
the of writing to me, that He may not make void to me 
thy prayer, in mirh a pfciee as thia in which we do hope for 
Hia Me**inK. <) my imither an<l the delight of my heart. 
Accept'd frotn i« ail tiiat thou }»randi»heiit, and indicatest 
to the eye. To 0<Ki I pray for help in this, and that He may 
rewaol thw for us. If every hair upon my l>ody were a 
tongue, vet wouldst thou be worthy of this from me. May 
<Jofl uudertuke to thank thee, and to reward thee for us 
as tliou desf-rvest. 

I remeiidK-r, my iedoved. that urgent need in thee which 
so hastoni-d unto me. tliat ne«“d eoneerning which thou 
put text iiii|H> III me. tiiiiiiely. that I should avoid all inter- 
fsiurw save «ith ttiose who are my true fellows; and I 
rememiser (may («<sl guard thee!) speech whose purport 
this wa.s. So gentle thou wa.st. so tender ; and I ask God’s 
help m tills, and with Him take refuge, that I may make 
my pleading u eovi r (for my sins), and fully repay right with 
right Thou ktiowe.si tliat it is a grievous thing to set a 
tamnd to tlie truth ; and I lusk Oisl for sincerity in acknow- 
leilgmg the truth. 

Moreover (and (Ji«l Is my protis-tion) tliere is a day when 
I imagine tiiut I have eonfirm<'<l the jsmple of my age, both 
rommon and ehst, in s,>me small jiarfieiilar other than the 
mere expretwam of tlie tongue • I do not know whether this 
aiiall lie rts-komsi for me or against me ; and as for the path 
of in rit III the a.'wigniiig of judgment, may God protect us 
am) thee from the vi.eii>n of that,’ I am satLstied that there 
shouhl rest for me, in the highest grade of the learned in the 
law, the bunleii of ills I luty,* and in the high^ grade of 



before the true jodgmeiit of Ood. 
I thurtcomiiigs. 
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the religious, the eschewing of the greater sins. > Haply with 
this verse I have made parable:— 

O Thou Whose power hath kindled in my soul 
This raging fire. 

Were it Thy will, my heart should be made whole. 

Its blaze expire. 

It were no shame—so Thou hast dealt with me— 

Of grief and fear 

If I should die, a victim unto Thee; 

No sliamc it were.* 

And haply I have made parable with this verse ;— 

Shall any (uirt 

Of penitence into my soul be brought. 

Since that my heart 

With all my wretchedness is still distraught ? 

I have heard tlist a certain wise man wrote to another: 
“ May God not cause tlicc to taste of the food of thy carnal 
soul; for if thou tastest of its food, thou wilt not find any 
other food." * I therefore hope that thou mayst preserve 
thy limitations. I heard Dhu ’1-Nun say : " Whoso is ignorant 
of his value, is stripped of his veil." * I a.sk God that He may 
grant sincerity in confe.ssion, and with God I take refuge 
against making a display of censuring the soul, or of eschewing 
display. And of thee I ask, that thou shouldst continue 
towards me in brotherhood and friendly counsel, recom¬ 
pensing me and favouring me and praying for me, and that 
thou shouldst ever have me in thy mind: for thou hast 
adorned me with thy writing, and wakened me with thy 
counsel—-if haply thou shouldst find (in me) a wakeful zeal. 
And “ him only thou shalt warn, who followeth the monition 

• Thoae veracs are quoted (with “ care " for “ grief”), K.L. 2W. 

• Ib R.Q. (22) and )%. Uk- (>'. 24S) there worda are ascribed to Ydauf 
ibn al-^usayn al-KAzi (the recipient of thie letter) in a letter to Jimayd. 

• This saying is quoted in T.B. (xiv, 314), as made by ’1-Nda to 
YAauf ibn id-^usi^. 
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snd f»r«th the God of mercy in secret ” ^; and God saith, 
" to w»m whoever liveth.” * 

“ If in the heart- there be no goad 
To prick the heart, 

It will not Btir, whoe’er its load, 

Whate’er its smart." 

SUy fre-rul, with thy own tongue* I have addressed thee, 
attd with that wherewitli Gotl liath profited me, both afore- 
times and in thm- Utter days, 1 have answered thee. If 
there lie ((J<kI eherish thee!) in this writing any error or 
«mfu.si«n. or any slip of the tongue, thou art the most 
worthy t« [sirilon it. and if there Is* in it aught that pleases 
thee, it is of thee ami through thee. For thou art praise¬ 
worthy in all events; thou art the of all the pious 

now living, nay. thou art the lord of the wise men and the 
gnostics of thy time ; and Gisl’s is the praise for this. 

Now I da not roinptain (God cherish thee !) that certain 
of those who serve thee on our Udialf, pious men who are 
inclinerl to satisfy themsidves with little, have asked 
Buslenance of us : for by my life, I am as it were a keeper of 
sustenance.* If any man hatl shown me his goblet, I would 
have found for him one who should fill it, and men would 
have been satisfied with a satisfaction that hath no bound. 
By my life, if a man amends his inner life, God will amend 
for him his outer circumstanee; and if a man makes hia 
peace with God, Gixl will make peace between him and all 
men: and if a man laboure for his portion in the world to 
come, God will suffice him in the affairs of this world. I pray 
God to amend our affairs with His mercy. 


‘ <2«r'4m ixivt. to. 

• Qmr'dn. xMvi. 70. 

' Pwwum sbty rnfarrins to tin bet tint he bee quoted myiagt of bit 
eomiepiSMlaat, ae notol ehon. 


>. whieb he bee obUioed froiq Ood and 
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Now upon thee be peace, and God’s mercy and blessings, 
so long as this world and the world to come abide. And 
upon those who be with thee, who desire that which is wiih 
God (Blessed and Exalted is He!) and yearn for thy intimacy 
and thy friendship, God’s greatest and most excellent peace. 
If thou seest fit (God perpetuate thy glory) to favour me with 
thy writing, thereby to acquaint me that thou art well and 
that God’s protection is with thee, together with any need 
which may be calling, and which we can meet, thou wilt 
thereby rejoice me. And God bless Muhammad the Prophet, 
and his people, and grant them peace evermore. 

Caibo, 10.14. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE “BOUND DATES” IN THE “NARRATIVE ABOUT 
8ANJAN " 

By the words "round dates* in the Narrative about 
Sanjan ” of Bahman-ben-Eciqobad (a.d. 1600) I mean the 
dating in the round dates of the centuries, which differs 
from the dating by years (with the exception of one case— 
the hundred years of sojourn in Kohistan). This last dating 
is given by the author in the beginning of the narrative and 
has relation to the dating of the emigration of the Saasanian 
Persians (or the Parsecs) from Persia to India. The dating 
in round dates is given with reference to the time from their 
coming to India to the sack of their original place of habitation 
in India, Sanjan town, by the Musalmans. It is very well 
known that frequent attempts at the interpretation of this 
chronology in “ round dates ” have up to the present failed 
to clear it up, and this is in fact the cause of the conviction 
of Bahman's inaccuracy (a conviction which is in my opinion 
not right). In this connection I find it necessary to remark 
that—apart from the question of the accuracy of the chrono¬ 
logical calculations of ancient authors *—the interpretation 
of the literary work (the Narrative about Sanjan) in which 
we have this chronology (and which is exceptional in this 
character) cannot, in my opinion, derive essential assistance 
from the sources (literary and epigraphical) for local Indian 
history. The circle of interests of these sources is foreign 
to the theme of Bahman. The isolated life of the Parsces, 
its relative remoteness in character from the surroundings, 
and the smallness of the community, are the causes of this. 
The “ Narrative about Sanjan ” must be interpreted in the 
light of its own contents, and in this lies the greatest difficulty 
of the interpretation.* To this must be added, partly perhaps 

‘ “ Compte* ronda ” of Anqurtil. 

* Very remark* on theao celruUton of paat time* were made by 
8h. H. Hodivala in hi* «iidiea in rarti Itutorg (Bombay, 1920, pp. 16-17). 

•The greateet merit of the work of 8h. II. Hodivala, in my opinion, 
ia that he haa abown that the colophon* (traditional datea) cannot help 
in regard to the eventa of the moet remote times. 
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M a remit of the venified fom, a oonscionB or imooiiscknu 
indetemtinatenem of exposition, which gives to the “round 
datM ” of which 1 wish to speak the character of an enigma 
which must Ijc resolved in order to arrive at the actual result. 

Tliese '■ round daUw ” -700, 600, 300, and 200 years— 
whiirh are disperse*! in the verses of the author, for the most 
part without distinct and chuir dchnition of the facts to which 
iheji' relate, have lH*n the subject of misconception and 
dispute U> previous investigators, but they are of fundamental 
UKunent in the understanding of the author and his work.^ 

I will priM^eed in my inv«?stigation from the date of the 
arriving of the PanwH’S in Indian territory (Sanjan), which is 
deriverl from the narrative of the migration in the work of 
liahtfuin, on the basis of the “ Parsee era”.* This date is 
s.n. 7W. Ttie greal^-st round date --700 years—is mentioned 
after the narrative of the dispersion of the Parsecs on Indian 
territory from Sanjan and lieforc the narrative of the sack 
of this place by the Musalmans (sec Hodivala’s translation, 
p. J(>7 •). The questions present themselves; (1) After 
what event did the 7(>0 years elapse ? and (2) What event 

‘ llw Noentive kIkiui .Saii|ii< h»» Ikw twirc tniwlatw) into English— 
h) tUsIwKk. ami nscntl) hj limlivAls (op. eii., pp. M-U8). I 6nct it 
|ie.««r>' l« herr tli,t th." ir-wling of thr wor.1 conjocturaUy 

M Ihi- noinr of Ihr U..»l ilyniwly NhiUhra (pp. 7r> «) m'imiioBsible from the 
poiiu of \trw of vomittralion. Thr liriit end the serond syUablea must 
be kmg siid .hnrt. This wool isn U' tmiwUlMl by the usual word— 
MabSrSjas The .-.> 11100100 . wa. n'gretUbly intOKluwl into the VransUtlon,- 
p. 102. I In the otb.-r hsml tin- suthor'H identiticwtion of Jbn UatSta’s 
M.whUtin uith lUhmsn'. - Hurmus' is imlisisiUbly im|«rtant and, 
in n.y npiniim, right (p. I«l. n. 111). 

• Nee J. ,1. M«ti, A /fu- rieals •>. lAr rarly kUlory 0 / l*e Pnrsi. awl their 
abilee (IIKM. p. 11), and iny "Emigration of the Panis to India and the 
Uusalman w.irki in the middle of the Vlllth century " (Joamal 0 / Ikt Coma 
Orieaial lutituU, Iloiiihey, No. I. 1922, pp. 3.5-6). 

• ff. ibid., p. IS ■' Uf thraix M.S.S. of the Kissah—eome of them very good 
and old which I have seen, there is not one in which it does not occur " ; 
awl Miali. piu 27 a, The following vorse, ending thia portion of the 
narrative, ran rharaeterite the event which fidlowrd the term of 700 yean : 

" ami there in mine year* was struck a Wow which dentmyed the formcar 
happy tile (si jCLj and 
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bappened •fW this term 1 The interesting p^t is that, 
immediately after this, the antbor, in the next section, begins 
the narratave of the aggression of the Mnsahnsns on the 
Baja of Sanjan, and at the same time mentions Champ&nir. 
It is very well known that Champanir was occupied by 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat and Islam was introduced in 
A.H. 889 = A.D. 1484. (Even the day is known—2 Zad-qua’da 
>=» 2l8t November.*) When to the year of the arrival of the 
Parsees in India, a.d. 786, we add 700 years, we have the date 
(the difference of one year having no signifioance *) of the 
Mnaalman conquest. Exactly 700 ymrs elapsed from the 
arrival of the Parsees to the occupation of Champanir. Against 
this interpretation the objection can be put that in the 
beginning of the next section (on the expedition of Sultan 
Mahmud against the Baja of Sanjan), immediately after this 
date, Bahman states that Islam entered Champanir after 
the elapsing of 500 years in India (see Hodivala’s translation, 
p. 108)—the second great “ round date ”. Investigators 
have had to answer the question ; From what event are the 
500 years reckoned ? Eastwick translates, " ftom the time 
of the arriving of the Parsecs in India ” ; Modi, “ from the 
time of the introduction of Islam into India ” (this being dated 
from the first invasions of the Ghaznavids). Hodivala’s 
translation supposes that the starting point of the 500 years 
was not known to the author himself.* In my opinion 
Bahman in his dating had his own chronology, the chronicle 
of the history of the Parsees; but, in this instance, he did not 
count from the arrival of his co-religionists in India (Eastwick’s 
opinion), nor (without specific mention—the taking of 
Champanir is mentioned, and reckoned from) from the 
chronology of the Musalman invasions and conquests (Modi’s 

* Modi, pp. 32-S. 

* Modi, p. 41. 

* HodivaU, pp. 83-4 ; “ Habman . . . bimaelf bad no atarting point.” 
The tranalationa of EaatwirJi and M<idi—after 600 yean " and " at 
the end of 600 yearn ”, are more ekwiy aniwerabie to the text—jl 
—tban “ some time after " in the translation of Hodivala. 
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opBuon), which perhop* wa* not Icnown to him in full. For 
the ttiid«nit«Ddinff of th» date the pasaage which precedes 
has to be taken into consideration. The author has related 
in brief the destinies of the Farseea from the landing in 
Sanjin to its sacking by Hultan Mahmud. In this narrative 
he has given two dat<Mi the leaner periods, 300 and 200 yean. 
These are the perasls of the dispersion of the Paraees in Other 
places in India : llankanir, Itarilij, Bariav, Anklisar, Kambaiat, 
Nawiari. It is then from this the dUpersion on Indian 
tmilary from Sonjiin that we are to count the period of 500 
yean. In tlie test of Bahman it is said that 500 years 
eUpacd fitim the settling in India. Seven hundred years 
earlier the Vameen were s<;ttl<'<l in Sanjiin : 500 years earlier 
they cornmenred to disperse over other limited territories. 
By snbtrseting from 700 years .’’gX), we have 200 years of their 
sojourn in Haiijaii, and in Sanjan only. It is evident that 
for this fsTiisl of time the Fanev's were not dispersed beyond 
the limits of one plai'e Sanjaii. .\t this point in his exposition 
the author exjiriwuly says that approximately * after 300 
years s jvart of the i’arsi'C.s was already not in Sanjdn * ; 
the IsninninK of this dwjwrsion was 200 years after their 
settling 111 Saii]itn, and this daU', the last " round date”, is 
there nietiUoiusl by the author. He relates that they had 
2iaJ yean, of happy life I interpret, in .Sanjan, their single 
place of lialntalioii. This deduction is the right result of 
the ixiuniing of mimiM-rs, and for this reason I will not dwell 
on the view of earlier iii\T»figators, a view which is baaed 
on the siip[MHili(in that the dis|M'rMiun coiiimenwxl at a date 
approximaUly .MS) years after the iwttling in Sanjan. In 
thw place Baliman iiienti.m.s two iluaturs, Khushmast and 
his son KhujasU, probably chiefs of the Farsecs who re- 
maineil in Sanjan : the names of these persons, conserx-ed in 
Ihw work, have a signilicaiice for their co-rcljgiouists perhaps 


• > S' 
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■pprosimately after 300 ycaia die 
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aol }m tiun tile eignifioaaioe of their rocoeeeor, aamed elw 
in tite Nemtive—Ghinga ia&, the esstoioe <A irhom in the 
fifteenth to sixteenth oentoriee is confirmed by the oolophons. 
Since we refm the tame of the settling of the Parsees in Sanj&n 
to the end of the eighth century (a.d. 785) we must count the 
dispenion in other places, Bankanir, BarOj, and elsewhere, 
us beginning at the end of the tenth century and continued 
to the end of the eleventh century approximately. The 
persons just mentioned flourished in the eleventh century. 
It U interesting to note that this time was the time of the 
Qhaznavid incursions into India, the conquests of Mahmud 
of Qhazni and Us sack of Somnath. To the beginning of 
this time belong the Pahlavi inscriptions of the Kanheri 
cave. 

By this understanding of the exposition of the dates by 
Bahman we see that his chronology of the “ round dates ” 
(like his chronology of the years of the emigration to India) 
is not only not incomprehensible but on the contrary har* 
monious and clear. His work is named the “ Narrative about 
Sanjan because the centre of his interest is the old history 
of the Parsees in this place ; and their subsequent history in 
other places in India was not the theme of this, in his kind, 
unique poet-historiographer of the Parsees. 

269. C. InOSTRANTSEV. 

* Probably for thu rsaaon hU work ia not named “ Narratire about tbe 
Zoroaatriani in India ” ■T jj aa ShSpOrjl Utnok]! 

ia the eighteenth century named hi* work. (In hia account of the earlier 
period be foUowa Bahman and connect# the round date 700 with the Muaal- 
man oonqneat. See Journal nf ike Cama Oriental Imtitnte, No. 17, 1930, 

pp. 22 and 59.) The disposition of the dates 300 to 200 agree* with that 

giren by Bahman (cf. pp. 20, 22. 97, and 69). It ia necessary to note the 

following: Hodivala in his tranalation, p. 115, note 52, supposes that tbe 
fire IrfaudiUi wee transported to Nswsirf two to three months after the 
Jaahni.8ada; but in tbe text we find only that after this period of time 
Chiogi Aai formed the intention and laid tbe propoeal before the com* 
mnnity—not that the fire wae transported after this period of Ume 
(Hodhrela, pp. 115-16). 
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urc ILLt'STRATION TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE "LEAP" 
(SbkteMUai. KiOb al MOai tool ed. Caretoo. p. 39). 

Transfation 

He iiave as an illustration of this a rope (A), fifty cubits 
long, fastened to a beam Imif-way down a well. At the end 
of A is a pail. Another rope (B), also fifty cubits long, has 
at one end a ring B pulls A. So when the pail reaches the 
top of the well, it has gone a distance of one hundred cubits 
by means of a rope fifty cubits long. 

Explanation 

The well H one hundred cubits deep. So rope A will 
streti-h from the middle either to the top or the bottom. 
The ring cm 1) slides along A. When the pail is at the 
bnttcun, B streic-hea from the top to the beam and the ring 
is at the- lop of A. When the pail is at the top, the ring on 
B ha.s slid the whole length of A, and the whole of B is at 
the top. 

A. S. Tritton. 
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Rise amd Fulfiijient of British Rule in Ixuu. By 
Edward Thompson and G. T. Garratt. 9 x ej, 
pp. xii + 690, maps 13. London, 1934. 21*. 

This book sets out to re-state the British connection with 
India from the earliest times till 1933 when the White Paper 
was issued. To make it attractive quotations are freely used, a 
method which often sacrifices the essential and tiie picturesque. 
It has also the disadvantage of relying on authorities distin¬ 
guished more for literary grace than for the value of their 
opinions. Trevelyan was not twenty-five when he began to write 
the Competition Wallah and in his preface admits his complete 
ignorance of India when he landed there. Better authorities 
might have been (|Uoted for his description of Indian society 
sixty years before his arrival, for the quality of pre-Mutiny 
finance, or for the working of land acts in Bengal. After 
quoting Mi.ss Eden several times the authors appear to have 
qualms and turn to more serious writers. 

Where the facta of a case are clear the writing is of a high 
quality, well maintained, such as the description of the 
Afghan disasters (342 sqq.), or of the early Punjab officials 
(376). Mingled with passages like these, however, are lapses 
in grammar and in taste such as a comparison of Napier’s 
execution of criminals in Bind with the Crucifixion (360). 
In general tone the book is gloomy, whether the subject is 
that of misdeeds in the past or a forecast of the future. The 
authors claim to avoid national or racial bias and chide 
such faults in official and other recent publications. Their 
method is, however, to relate in detail from weU-known 
sources the faults committed by government or individuals, 
while they have not studied what has actually been achieved 
or pass it over with colourless eulogy. In the absence of 
balanced judgments the evil survives and the good is interred. 
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Uie geuml resdcr sRer sfarty-odd pages, chiefly aboang 
Bastiogt and omitting all reference to his own two pnblicatioQS 
by way of defence, will be surprised by and probably forget 
Uie gencroos appreciation of him on p. 166, unless ho is 
impressed by the cnoncous remark twenty pages later that, 
like Clive, he was hampered by his previous history. Other 
axantples are nuincroiis, but it is sufficient to refer to the 
three pages rjuoting Napier’s wildest talk (394-6) while 
General .John Jacob's work is scarcely mentioned (601-8) 
anti the ftage of favourable but banal comments on James 
Tliomason (who deser\-ed but never received a knighthood) is 
bare of any account of what he did (417). 

I mperfoct comprehension of the subject is perhaps responsible 
for strirtures on the legal system of India (156 and passim). 
It is suggcstetl that English law was applied and maintained 
with all it-s i'omple;riti<‘s and unsuitability. But although 
the jswition of tlie Supreme Court and the law it was to apply 
were left vague by the Regulating Act, the position was 
largely chyiftHl u[) l>y the .Statute of 1781 which is not mentioned 
and which did iuu<h to limit and define. The statement 
(ly.'i) that the geniTal structure of criminal courts remained 
unalu rtyi from IT'.ai to 18.‘$1 is most misleading. In Bengal 
lialf a dosen regulations were passed to improve them. 
F. J. .Shore, wlio though an official was as keen a critic of 
government as the authors could desire, wrote in 1833 of 
the luliiiit*' supr'tiority of the Regulations of the Britiah- 
Iiidiait government over (lie moss of tortuous, inconsistent, 
umlefine*!, niid ini'niopreheiiHible matter, dignified by the 
iwme of hiiglish law . .Maine and Stephen, both unprejudiced, 
held siliular vu’ws. and the French critic ChaiUey, in 1910, 
latii stn-ss on (1) " the M-rupulotts vigilance of the British and 
their desire to ohuin the best law jiossible ; and (2) the elastic 
character of their legislative instruments 
Modern rcsnarch has been largely neglected. Older writera 
have breo eopie,! in applying to Mughal and Maratha syatema 
of adminiatratian the term “ FCudd " (66, 61. 179-80, 434), 



wilidk ^ in Enn^ a d^nite meuung uid, ss M<»«Ium1 Iim 
riiown, diiten in essence from nnytiiing fonnd in India from 
die tiiirteenth oentnry. Failure to consult the same authori^ 
and other aonroos has produced a travesty of the rerenne 
qrstem of Akbar (119 and 427). Bven the British system is 
not understood. For example, on pp. 419-20, it is said that 
(under Dalhousie) “ the ryatvnri system of direct assessment 
sttooeeded the zemindari method of farming the land revenue ", 
while later (485) the Punjab is described (like the Deccan) 
as a ryolwari province, and again (569) the authors appear 
to think that the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900 was 
aimed at protecting tenants. Lord Chirzon’s resolution on 
land revenue was a magnificent piece of exposition, but it 
is wrong to describe it as introducing new principles (568-9). 

The description of stagnation in district life from 1880 to 
1900 (538-4) is difficult to understand. It was a period 
daring which post office and railway traffic trebled, though 
fares were reduced. Irrigation was largely extended. The 
law for agricultural loans was improved, and acts were 
passed to deal with encumbered estates in Sind and to amend 
the tenancy laws of Oudh, Bengal, the Central Provinces, and 
the N.W.P. Local self-government was greatly encouraged 
and settlement procedure was simplified and cheapened. 
Education also showed a great advance. 

The two chapters on the Mutiny illustrate the merits and 
defects of the book. Farts of the narrative of military 
operations are extremely well written, though marred by 
blunders over facts. Oudh had not been disarmed in June, 
1857 (436). The garrison at Lucknow included the 32nd 
Foot and a company of Bengal European gunners (445). 
Ahmad UUah was a ptr not “ the capable adviser ’’ of the 
ex-king (441). While no serious historian of the period has 
attempted to conceal the fact that reprisals by the British 
relieving forces were severe and sometimes brutal, this book 
leaves the impression that there were no murders of Europeans 
except in the Gawnpore massacres, and it suggests that 
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tlMM wen) not the work of rebels and were somehow doe 
to revenge for the action of the British troops. The assertion 
(486) that (Manning’s proclamation confiscating proprietary 
rights prolonged resistance, is contradicted by the despatch 
from SUnley on behalf of the British government, which 
accepted the view that it had not had such an effect. The 
final iianinting up on p. 458 will amaze most people, and in 
fact, the judgments scattered throughout the book too fre¬ 
quently show a lack of balance and harmony. Thus the 
prevention of feiiuile infanticide is treated as if it were a 
smaller social and humanitarian reform than the forbidding 
of suttee. While Rani Jindan's action in compelling five 
women to commit suttee was “ savagery ” (370); another 
voluntary case is “ a high-hearte<l act of valour ” (374), and 
Thiliaw's murder of eighty members of his family is only 
"a drastic inetlirKl of removing fKissible claimants to the 
throTic for which there was ample precedent. 

It is disafijxiinting that a work of thi.s elal>oration should 
lie distigur'sl by careless mistakes on lessor matters. A map 
(21K>) showini! India in I7t>0 marks as Hritish territory the 
areas cisled m H^ll and compieri'd in 1803. Another (220) 
shows the first large fortre-ss taken by I^ake },H0 miles south¬ 
west of its true (Hisition, at a plaee not ealled Aligarh till 
twenty tears iifier the eamiutign. and also indicates the 
luittle near Deltd on the wrong side of the Jumna. The large 
map of India colours as N’ativc Stat<-s some Shan principalities 
in Nortli-W c.s( Hurma which arc in British India. Half a dozen 
KnglUh nanii's arc mi.ss(Mdt, and several Indian names are 
inanghNl. .\t least live dates are misprinted or incorrect. The 
Begam visited hy Shim- at Benares (184) was the widow of 
rriiin- Jahandar Shah, not of Alamgir If. Cherry was Agent 
to the (bivernor-Gencral at Benares, not Resident at Lucknow 
(Dig never la-longed to Holkar (225). The Ewden did 
not shell .Madras, though it destroyed the gas-works (294). 
William Arnold was only twelve in 1840 when he is said to 
have diwiussed the use of Urdu (315). The Thugs never formed 
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a esBte (333). Sir John Howett wm Member tor, not Diieotor 
of, the Commerce and Industry Department (636). Mr. B. C. 
Alien happily escaped murder and was wounded at Coslundo, 
not at ^oca (579). If the N.W.P. had been rightly 
described as North-Western instead of North-West Provinces, 
there would be less chance of confusion witli the N.W.F.P. 
(436 note). Mr. O'Malley’s book deals aith the I.C.S., not 
with the Police (669). 

A. 238 R. BuSM. 

The Poetical Parts in Lao-Tsi. By Bernhard Karlqren. 
Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift XXXVIII, 1932-3. 
9J X 6}. pp. 46. Goteborg; Blunders Boktrycheri 
Aktiebolag, 1932. 

Shih King Researches. By Bernhard Kari-grbn. lOJ 
X 7}, pp. 70. Stockholm: Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, 1932. 

Students of Chinese arc Woniing increasingly indebted 
to the phonological researches of Professor Karigren. 
Mr. Waley recognizes this fact in the Introduction to his 
book on the Tao tc ching (The Way and its Paver). “ Like 
all sinologues," he say.s, “I owe a great debt to Bernhard 
Karigren. The study of meanings is, in China at any rate, 
closely associated with the study of sounds. Twenty years 
ago Chinese studies had reached a point at which, but for 
the laborious phonological researches undertaken by Karigren, 
further progress, in almost every direction, was barred.” 

In the present articles Professor Karigren subjects to a 
detailed analysis the rhymed parts of the Tao le ching and a 
large number of the rhyme'eategories of the Shih ching (Book 
of Odell). His object is the reconstruction of the archaic 
(i.e. Chou era) readings of the rhyming characters, which 
are very numerous. The Shih ching. Professor Karigren tells 
us, “ cannot be said to be entirely dirclosed to our under¬ 
standing unless the archaic pronunciation of the characters 



090 wmmwB or moon 

if (orwlad, and die rtmai of tbe poems an eetaUidHd in 
dMr ml pbooetic rahtM." 

Bnt die SM ekimf rhyme sjstem was not, in Profeaaor 
Karijpeo's riew. the only Bystem in vogne in ancient CSiina. 
He finds that in many ways the rhymes in the Too tS ekinff 
an entirely outside the well-defined rulee which are apparent 
itt the SM idiitg. Tu support the view that the Lao Tzfi 
rhymes nevertheless represent a known system and were 
not peculiar to TzQ, the author has drawn upon the rhyme 
material found in a number of other works of Chou, Ch’in, 
and Han times. In a short notice it is impossible to review 
his methoris snd reasoning. It most suffice to say that his 
conclusions, interesting and important, throw- new light on 
the question of the nature of the Shih ching and on the history 
of the text of the Too te eking. 

It wouhl add consklerabty to the ease with which students 
emimrfe upon a study of Professor Karlgren's work if the 
titles of Uxiks and the names of authors referred to were 
included (m footnotes or as an appendix, if not in the text) 
in the Chinese character as well as in the Ilomanized tran¬ 
scription. 

E. Edwards. 


HfirKSDtiaR (.'HRoNouKJiqirE D'£eioRAPHiK Arabe. Tome 
troisi^mc. Publication de l lnstitut Frun^ais d’Arch^o- 
•ogie ctrieiiule. I*ubli6 sous la direction de fir CoMBe 
J. Sai vaoet et G. Wiet. 11 x 9. pp. 223. Le Caire,' 
ImprimeTie de l lnstitut Pran^ais, 1932. 


Thw work contains the reproduction with translation of 
Arabic inscriptions arranged in chronological order from the 
yrmi A.H. 285 to 32tJ. Tliey are contributed by numerous 
whom our countiymen, K. A. C. Cresswell 
^ Rh. Guest, figure. The greater number come from Egypt 
W there m also not a few from Syria and MemipoSI’ 
They iBciode epiUphs, inacriptions on buildings, and on 



to think of any intereat which most of them oan have otiier 
than pahsognphioal. which, however, is not gratified, sinoe 
the volume contains no plates. Possibly sonm scrap of history 
may here and there be gleaned. 

988 . D. S. Maboouooth. 


Sultans dk Tougoourt. Par Mme Haoali-Boisnabd. 

7) X 5}, pp. XV + 132. Paris: Paul Geutfaner, 1933. 

Frs. 20. 

If the history of Asiatic states is apt to be painful reading 
owing to the crimes of which it largely consists, that of the 
African states is still more harrowing. The story of the 
Sultanate of Touggourt is therefore, as might be expected, a 
record of treacherous murders and massacres; some of the 
most astute and successful criminals are women, but in the 
succession of tragedies there is little trace of Aristotle’s 
canon that the characters should bo good. The story told 
by Mme Magali-Boisnard takes the form of a prophecy by a 
lady called Bahaja la Joyeuse, foundress of New Touggourt. 
It deals with the fortunes of the Jellabi dynasty, and covers a 
period beginning at a.d. 1414 and terminating with the 
French occupation in 1854. The style is reminiscent of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, sometimes described as history 
by flashes of lightning. The gifted authoress has not made it 
clear to what extent her work is based on the authorities 
enumerated in the bibliography or depends on oral traditions 
collected by herself. One gathers that it is intended to be a 
narrative of actual events, rendered attractive by the 
charming style and exquisite language in which they are 
set forth. It is therefore to be regarded as a valuable 
contribution to North African history. 

A. 36. D. S. Uabooliouth. 
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L* Eiwiiutcijujoaa Dt al-Gazrl y 8u SEXTiDO Cbistuno. 
Por MiorKL Amik Palacick. Puiiliraciones de Us EsctieUs 
do Ani>>eH dr Ma<lrid y Granada. Serie A, 

Norn. 2, T<»mo I. 8^6. MatUkl, 1934. 

Praf^Mor Asm P«larit»t powwttsc# in a marked degree the 
faeuHy n( making his suhjeeu interesting, and this talent 
has sUnsl him in gcxsl st«ad in his reprodurtion of Ghazali's 
voluminous and soniea-lial |s>iideroij.s Rnival of the Religious 
UnetuYS, a work which hohls in I.dainie theology a place 
eotnparaiile Uj that of the Sumnui of Thomas .Aquinos in 
('atholirisni. The aiialvsu. in parts approaching a translation, 
has Us-n render«J lurid and even attriw-tivc chiefly by the 
omission of the author's citations of sayings ascribwl to the 
Projihet and Fttlliers of the Islamic churcli, the tracing of 
which gave so much trouhle to the compiler of the vast 
romriieiitary called lihaf al STuhih. A.s the title of the work 
impli'st, I rofessor .\sin I’ahicios uims at tracing the influence 
of (’hristian ideas ip fhi.s and other works of Gliazali, it would 
awm with consideruhle sueci-ss. though at times the Christian 

authorities w horn I.if,., are later f|,.<in the Islamic theologian. 

ft may, however. Is'doiihf.d whetherGhazali would have been 
picascij with the pliras.. (p. l.Vi) lns,nramlose en Ui tradidon 
de for IWres y c«-rKorc., «.«-c„Vos de la /,,tesia ,^ie,Ual 

y omdemd appliisl to his pr-widuTc. The ideas are more 
likely to have reachisl him m some other Wav. 

Gn p. 7r, the author .seems |« have Wet, misled l.v a misprint 
m the Cairene .sl.iion of Fa,..dal-T../r„y,h (Cairo.'l.'MO, p. 75), 
where a fids.- prophet calhsl i, identified with Ibn 


al Muqaffa', the famous translator of Kalilah wa-Dimnah ; 
m the h'ngthy biography of this jH-rsonage given bv Ibn 
Khali,kan nothing i.s .said almut his having claimed prophetic 
powers. Clearly wc should read ^1. “ the Veiled prophet 
of Khurasan , who preteiidwl to W animaUsI by the 
iUvHuty whwh had jmssed to him by transnugration (Ibn 
Khathkan, traiisl. de HU„e, ii, 205 ) * ' 
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Pot the rest one can onlj admire the patience and learning 
which the author has brought to bear on his task, the akiU 
wilii which he has enucleated and systematized the Muslim 
theologian's ideas, and the sucioess with which he has demon¬ 
strated the infiltration of Christian doctrines and institutions. 
Students will also be grateful for the detailed biography of 
Ghasali and the introductory chapters on his dogmatics and 
ethics, which constitute a valuable contribution to the history 
of Islamic speculation. 

X.K. 31. D. S. Margolioutu. 


TRlSASTIf^ALAKAPi nrSACARITRA. Vol. I, Aolf^VARACARITRA. 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series, No. 51. Translated into 
English by Hh;len M. Johnson, Ph.D. 10 x 6J, 
pp. XX + 530, pis. 5. Baroda: Oriental Itistitute, 
19.31. Us. 15. 

Nayakumaracariu of Pospadanta. An Apabhrarpia work 
of the tenth century. The Devendrakirti Jain Series, 
Vol. I. Critictdly edited by Hiralal Jain, M.A., LL.B. 
10 X 7, pp. Ixiv + 210, ills. 2. Karanja, Bcrar: Balat- 
kara Gana Jain Publication Society, 1933. Us. 6. 

The first of these volumes consists of the. first book of 
Hemacandra's enormous work. This part, containing the 
lives of Ueubha and of Bharata, the first cakravartin, is 
said to be almost a handbook of Jainism. As Miss Johnson’s 
work of translation has been done in India, she has been able 
to collect and utilize much information on the doctrines of 
Jainism indispensable for a proper translation. In this 
eminently scholarly work her corrections of the text based 
upon seven MSS., extend to sixteen pages, and really constitute 
a new edition. There are also over a hundred pages of 
appendices. 

Two years ago Dr. P. L. Vaidya brought out an edition 
of the Jasaharaoarin of Fu^padanta, and Mr, Hiralal Jain 
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hu now ma6$ taotim valuBble »ddition to onr knowkdgo <rf 
Wmttoo ApBbhimip4« literature in hia editiMi of another 
woric by PufpadanU. He gives a very full introduction 
the literary relationa of the poem and the aocisi 
«jd hia notes and chapters on the grammar, the 
metre, and the glossariee make it the most extensive and 
valuable work yet edited for the study of this type of 
hterature. 

ri 9 . m Thomas. 

Hatkahva in der I>ar*te!iung seiner buddliistLschen Gegner. 
By Wai-tukr Lif.bentiial. Beitriige zur indischen 
Sprat hwissrniK’httft und lUdigionsgeseluchte, Neuntes 
Hefl. l»i / fjJ. pp. xvi 4- Stuttgart-Berlin : 

\S . Kohlhammer. VJM. KM. 9.00. 

The fullint account in Buddhist literature of the various 
Imiian philosophiral systems is to lie found in the Tattmsam- 
yniAti, n work fur harder to c*inipr«‘hend thon its simple style 
might suggest, for the printed te.xt has many undetected 
romipfums, atul the arguments an* subtle and complicated 
and »t times sophistieat. The IkkiW under review contains 
a translation of the (irst siction, dealing with the conception 
of jirnirU in the elaasual Snihkhya, ami, though not always 
satisfaetorv in minor details, attains conspicuous success in 
elucidating the trend of thought, which throws more light on 
the Buddhist attitude U> causality than on the strong and 
weak points of the tvimkhyn jiosition. The author ha.s 
correctwl, usually succt'ssfully, a number of small mistakes 
in the original with the help of the Tilietan translation, but 
has not provi<l«*d a full comparison of the latter with the text; 
wisely, I should say, as it appears clear that he has neither the 
knowledge nor the caution necessary for such work. The 
form«*r lack is shown by the blunders in notes 65 and 125 
and the latter by note 225, in which it is suggested that the 
Tibetan’s »^ih jnhi~phy%r for the text’s °6Adoandt indicates 
an origina] ^jodAandt, w'heteas it merely shows that bharana 




hem mewM “ effisoting ”, “ bringing about I mentMa 
minor d^ct, not to cavil, but because I find nowadaya in tiw 
nee of Tibetan translationa for the correction or restoration 
of Sanakrit texts so much poor worksmansbip as to reflect 
conaidersble discredit on Buddhist studies ; great care and 
the most punctilious scholarship are required for producing 
certain results. 

In the introductory part the author discusses with much 
learning the development of the aatkarya doctrine and succeeds 
in my opinion in proving the important point that it was 
unknown to Nagarjuna and was possibly first propounded by 
Ifvaraki^na. His other results I would regard with much 
reserve, as being hardly consistent with what is to be inferred 
about the real nature of early Samkhya from the descriptions 
in the MahSbharala and elsewhere. 

A . i«. E. H. Johnston. 

El Cancionero de Aren Ghzuan (Ibn Quzman). By 
A. R. Nykl. 9x 6, pp. Hi + 14 + 466. Madrid : 
Estanislao Maestre, 1933. Ps. 30. 

It would be hard to find a proposition that has endured 
more vicissitudes than the theory that the popular ballads 
of medieval Spain exercised a dominating influence on 
Provencal poets. Professor Nykl has set himself the task 
of providing a clear statement of the evidence by giving a 
transUteration of Ibn Quzman’s Diiean. Romance scholars 
can now see for themselves the form and structure of the 
Arabic verse. Nykl’s work is therefore a valuable supplement 
to Ribera’s Cancionero, though it must not be supposed that 
it cannot stand on its own merits. In his edition of the text 
in Roman characters the editor has had to supply a good 
many vowels, by analogy, by reference to Pedro of Alcala, 
and by conjecture. The result may be illustrated from 
No. bdi:— 

Al~{[anna lau 'alani hiya ’r-rSh 
Wa ‘iiqa ’l-mOah- 
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NscaiDB li-’l-nuui^t w« al bWlan, 

T4w ni»‘ an-nwi w» tara (ma'a) f-sibyan; 

Wa darat aJi-Aunybah wa kan ma kan! 

^allani tnin aa-nasih, ya nu^k> 

Faaacii falak! 

Many »f tb<^ znjah an* entertaininf; -not all are virginibus 
fufrutpu-, uM till* example ju«t pven mijrht Bugfi^cst. Professor 
Nykl app»*ndt( a traaniation of most of the poems and writes 
a valttalilo introduction. 

Tlte is likely to remain indispensable to those who 

druirc to study the relation of Hpani-sh Arabic poetry to the 
4ott/fii of the trout>a<loiir8. 

A. Guillaume. 

Les HiRMATIUNS S'llMI.MAt.KS KT VEKBALKS EN P DU 
BANHKKtr. Par IUtakkishna (Shosh. 10 \ GJ, pp. 114. 
Pans : .Vdnen'Muisiumciive, 1U;13. Frs, 25. 

I»r. (ihosli. on the suggestion of Profeswjr Wiist, undertook 
the study of the word.s with sufli.xal -p in Sanskrit, from which 
it was Iinpwsihle to 8.*|)arate the problem of the verbal 
formations m jxi^i . -<j/siyu-. The existence of a suHix -pa 
in Sanskrit ennnot Iw douboil. as the author has shown by 
the exainmati-m of fnif/m-, dhupa-, slupu-, with the less 
certain ntpa- (here coniuTtixl with anu-lyupa-Jalpa-, rupa-, 
bifpi , Quite uncertain words arc also noted, but they 

have naturally no value m default of eertein etyTuologica.' 
(Uit«de of Sanskrit, traces of sufti.xal -p in nominal forms are 
very iincertam. In regard to the verbal fonns -paya, the 
•uthof has nunie it {.robable. by a re-examination of the 
aouri-e*. that the -p. is an enlargement of the verbal root, 
whu-h made the meaning more definite, but did not itself 
wmrs'rt a causative sense. It was hence similar in function 
to Ihe^suffix Two Iranian references may be noticed: 

^ k. Av. uriij»ya- is still diluted, and the connection with 
-‘^nl cupyut,. rather than ripa-, must be borne in mind ; 



|Mge 107, N. Pen. bi is the bi, Av. boii, with b-. The atikly 
has defined the problem clearly and advanced the interpreta- 
tioo of the worda disciused. 

A. 86. H. W. BaiutY. 

Contes, L^.gende.s et £i>op6ks popi’lairss o'Arm^nib. 
ii. I/*gcndea. Traduito ou adaptf^a do I'arm^Dien. Par 
FafeDifeRic Macler. Lea Joyaux de I’Oricnt, Tome 
XIV. 7J X 5}, pp. 233. Paris; Librairie Orientaliste : 
Gcuthner, 1933. 

Professor Macler ha.s .selected for translation into French 
seven interesting and striking talcs of Armenian folklore. 
Six were published in Moscow, 1901, by S. Hakouni, the 
seventh, the tale of Paravachountch (ParauaSounc)) was 
published by Njdehian (Xzdehean) in Tiflis, 1902. They 
were composed in various Armenian dialects. Like popular 
tales in general there arc anachronisms (a king who worships 
the Cross lives in the time of Sinak‘erini), marvels, and naive 
daily life. The tales give some glimpse of the life and customs 
of the Kurds and Armenians, the whole being of interest. 
The love story of Khalantar is noteworthy for its form, for 
here songs are interspersed amid the prose. 

A. 119. H. W. Bailey. 


Studies in Cola History and Administration. Madras 
University Historical Series, No. 7. By K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastbi, 9J X 6J, pp. vii + 210, pis. 4. Madras: 
University of Madras, 1932. Sh. 6. 

This volume contains seven essays by the Professor of 
Indian History in the University of Madras, dealing with 
various problems of South Indian history. The first is a 
critical estimate of the historical value of the colophons in 
the Tamil anthology Purandniiru and the second, based to 
some extent on the first, is a study of the sources for oni 



dttto • cfcwtf CM* ii nwde. The next three easajs deal wita 
mml tdmiiiwtratMn and villafse life in ““1^ centuiy and 
tlmnr much npw light on the working of the village tabha. 
Tlie l7ttanim.'rQr deecriptions are discussed in great detafl 
and a revised text and translation given. The last essay is 
a sketch of the eareer of Naralokavira, the general and 
feudatory of Kulottutiga and Vikrama Chois. Professor 
Niiakauu Sastri has once again given us a valuable 
contribution to the history of South India. 

7M J. Aixan. 


OiUftsA iTTfnRH THR BiiAtiMA KiNos. By Pandit Binayak 
Mi.hra. tij, pp. ii + 98. Calcutta : Vishwamitra 

I’p'SH, I'jm. Rs. S. 

Tliis Issik gives the chronology of the Bhauma dynasty, 
whii'h rule<l m Oruwa from a.ii. 660 to 794, and whose kingdom 
was known as Tisfali or To^ala. The existence of this kingdom 
was not known twenty years ago, and has been brought to 
liglil by the mserijitions on Copper Plate Grants which have 
been discover(*d sini-e then, and which have been publiahed 
by the author at different times in the Journal of the Bihar 
and (fruim liijtfarrh Society. The book contains Plates of 
the Grants; and their Sanskrit texts and translations are 
republished and di.seiissed. 

Inrideiitally, the orthography of certain Sanskrit words in 
the tirants is of int^Te.st, os showing that the Oriya pronuncia¬ 
tion of the vowel ri as ru is of more recent origin, and is 
proltalily due to Dravidian influence of later time, and other 
phonetir differences. 

Tlie liook gives the author's previous researches on thi» 
subject in a convenient collected form. 

A . IM. 


£. H. C. Walsh. 
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TuiiinUvuSAin dss Vasubaiwbxj itrr aniifrA am 
Acarta Sthiramati : ubenetzt von Hxhmakm Jacobi. 
Beitrage zum indiachen Sprachirissenachaft u. Religioiu- 
geschichte, Heft 7. 9^x61, pp. vi -j- 64. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhainmer, 1932. 

To assess with justice and precision the value of thia 
translation is unexpectedly difficult, given the eminence of 
the translator as a scholar and his unequalled reputation for 
the perfection of form by which his work was always dis¬ 
tinguished. Vasubandhu’s TrimMca is one of our most 
important sources for the Vijhanavada and among the many 
great discoveries for which Orientalists have to thank 
Professor L^vi was that of the Sanskrit text with the com¬ 
mentary of Sthiramati. The latter is far from easy to 
understand, because it assumes in the reader a knowledge of the 
system to which few would lay claim in these times, and 
its correct interpretation depends on comparison with parallel 
texts. To the pure Sanskritist few such arc available, but at 
least those of us, who cannot make use of the Chinese and 
Tibetan literature, are fortunate enough to have received in 
recent years two great translations, which illumine many 
parts of the field. In the Abhidharmakoia are to be found 
explanations of the terms and ideas which the Vijnanavadins 
took over from the Sarvastivadins, while in the Vijnapli- 
malratdsiddhi we have Hiuan Tseng’s commentary on this 
very work of Vasubandhu’s, which, as a digest of the many 
previous commentaries, paraphrases much of Sthiramati’s 
bhdsya ; where it omits to deal with his explanations it 
usually enables us to see what he has in view, and thus 
fikcilitates understanding. We have also an excellent summary 
of Yogacara teaching published by Masuda in 1926, and these 
three shbuld all have been drawn on for this translation, 
though a version made now would have to reckon with 
several important works that have appeared since. 

Instead, however, of using the literature at hand that was 
most to the point, Professor Jacobi relied on two works 
nas. /ULT 1985. 84 
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ProfwKor Strhcrtjataty, which, admirable as they are, 
not (five the hdp mjaind. The consequence, natural but 
unfortunate, ia that a nuintier of passages, dealing mostly 
with dogmatic |yjiiiU, have been misunderstood, and that 
inevitably thin-forc a translation, which would have been 
conahlensl rcinarkuldc in 1926, is no longer adequate and fails 
to etj)lain the details, without a grasp of which Sthiramati’s 
Views an hardly intidligible. Undoubtedly in such conditions 


any other translator would have gone wrong far more 
freijiiently, yet if is much to lie regretted that Dr. Rnben, 
wtio IS a|i{Mirentlv reaimnsible for the publication and knew 
of the evistence of the should Hot have examined the 

latter carefully ; that he had not even looked at it appears 
from the iitiHdewnptiun of it in his preface. His omission 
nsiouiids to our loss; for the philosophy of the TrithMkd 
was ilrowiied by lliuan Tsatig in a fliKvl of scholastic argu- 
tfienfanoii, and no one was so well fitted as Professor Jacobi 
to M-i it in Its projH T relation to the thought of the time. 

If we do not, however, find heiT'all that we might have hoped 
for, anything that so great u scholar wrote must be of value 


to SaiLskriti-i..;, T.shnieally it is, for mstance, of much 
interest as demonstrating the feasibility of translating a 
plulosoptiieal treati.Hi. from the Sanskrit both intelligibly and 
literally, and ,f ehnllenge.s compari.son with Professor 


erieriiatsky s late.Ht work, 
alternative methmlof pnrajihi 
The ihtU/ uIty of a lileral v. 
e<jiiivali‘iif.s for the variou.s ti 


which lie has brought the 
e to a high state of perfection, 
don lies in finding adequate 
ns and here the problem has 


■ ■ ■ ■: that dienr.,, 

X aain 1(1 (lie iniliscriniinate u.>a> of “ Vorspiegelung ” not 
*«lv for the various eomiwunds of each of which 

If t«n prois'r y employed, connotes something different and 
i» .111, ,,iir™.„,iv, b., _ 

" ' '■“•"•llv I l»V, louiri tut, if .« .y. i, ujl 

»• «orr,.s,K.ndii.B passages of the this tranalation 

verj n.al assistance to comprehension of the original. 

E. H. JuUNSTOM. 
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SAXRTA-ftiTNAKAiiA. Edited by T. B. CBiorTAMjUH. 10x6|, 
xxii +126. Mediae: Printed at the Diooeaan 
Pteas. Vepery, 1932. 

Th* Samkhya Karika, Studikd in the Light of the 
Chinese Version. By M. Takakoso. Kcndcml from 
tbo French into English by 8. S. SrRYANARAYANA 
Sastri. Bulletin of the Dept, of Indian Philosophy, 
No. 1. 10 X 6J, pp. iv-f 86. Madras: Diocesan 

Press, Vepery, 1933. 

The Sahitya-ratnakara is described by the editor as a 
historical poem. This aspect is more clearly seen from its 
alternative title, Raghunalhahhipavijaya. Kaghunatha was 
king of Tanjore in the seventeenth century, and the poem 
presents several interesting questions—its relation to the actual 
history of the time, its style as a mahakhvya, the author’s 
relation to earlier poets, especially Kalidasa, and the light 
that it throws on the development of dtamkam in South 
India. But beyond a notice of the author and an analysis of 
the narrative all that the editor gives us is the bare text. 

Mr. Sastri has translated the work of Dr. Takakusu which 
appeared in the Bulletin de I'J^cole fran^aise d’ Extreme-Orient 
in 1904, omitting the introduction and those notes which refer 
only to the Chinese text. It is a rendering of Dr. Takakusu’s 
French version of a commentary in Chinese by Paramartha, 
and should be very useful to Indian scholars who are now 
studying the question of the Sanskrit original. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. T. K. Chintamani is retranslating it into 
Sanskrit. The translation of the French is rightly made 
very Uteral, and is generally sound, but “ innately endowed 
with qualities ” is not a fair reproduction of “ dou6 dcs 
qualit^s inn^es ”. 


;. J. Thomas. 
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IjnnoDucrioK 1 l’Histoire de la Monnaie et Histoibe 
M oM^AiRE i>E LA Perse des Orioihes i la Fin de la 
P feRioDE Partiik. Hy Gholam-Reza Kian. 10 x 6J, 
pp, 251, fig*. 10. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1934. Frs. 60. 

The limt part of tliis work deals with the origins of money 
from the early barter stage down through the later period of 
tnetallk eurrency to the apfiearance of coinage properly 
speaking. Home account is also given of the Babylonian con¬ 
tribution to the history of weights and measures. The second 
part jKirticulariws the coinage of ancient Persia as far as the 
end of the I’arthian dynasty. There is nothing original in 
the author's fairly roadabh; account of the subject. He has 
marie use of llie standard authorities. But as a Doctor of the 
I’luversity of Paris one would e.xjtect a closer attention to one 
of the fiimlarncntal.s of research work, accuracy in the matter 
of refen-nres. The liibliography is tragic. Page 246, for 
example, is a mass of errors. One rather suspects the author’s 
M’holasiic e4ui{)ment when Nutzel’s Berlin catalogue of the 
oriental coins in the Kbnigliche Muscen is referred to as the 
work of BsUir (sic) Band and Zweiler Band as well as of 
Koniglich (sic). .Vnd it i.s distressing to find Gholam-Reza 
Kittti making reference (p. 238) to Firdausi’s Gbah-Namch (stc). 

J. Walker. 


IjlS .SlKII.S, ORKllVE KT t.f:VEL«PPE.ME.\T DE LA CoMMUNAUtA 
ji'.sgc'A NOS .foniw (UGD 193(1). Par Lajwanti Rama 
Kki.s'ii.va. 10 X fij, pp. 352 -|- xlii, map 1. Paris : 
Adrien-Maisonnruve, 1933. 

Without profes-sing to l>e iiaaed on original documents, this 
work pnnw'nts in a very readalde form the history of the Sikhs 
as avttilaUe in publislicd worlcs both in Oriental languages and 
in KiiglLsh. Tlie story of the origin and development of the 
religion is especially well told ; the author has successfully 
avokled the extreme attitudes represented by Trumpp and by 
Macawliffe r«iwelively ; and she has shown originaUty in her 
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yhnd defence of the mnoh-calunmiated Banda Bairiagi. 
Tliere are, unfortonatelj, a number of miaprints in the book 
and one or two errors of fact, and the writer in her later pages 
has left the paths of history for those of politics; but the 
work, as a whole, gives a sympathetic picture of a fine people, 
in whom the attributes of saintliness and stubbornness have 
been so strangely intermixed. 

A 298. E. D. MaCLAOAN. 

iNTBonucTioN k AviCENNE. Son 6pttre des Definitions. 

Traduction avec notes. Par A.-M. Qoiciion. Preface de 

Miouel Asin Palacios. 8x 5, pp. xxxvii 211. Paris : 

Descl^s, de Brouwer et Cie, 1933. 

Here is a book that all students of Arabian philosophy 
will welcome with enthusiasm. As Professor Asin points out 
in an admirable preface to Mile Goichon's work, there is no 
satisfactory dictionary of the terms used in Arabian 
philosophy. Freytag and Dozy did not attempt to explain 
them for good and adequate reasons, and scholars have had 
to fall back on Khwarizmi’s Mafalth al-‘ulum, Jurjani’s 
Ta'rifat, and Sprenger’s Dictionary of the Technical Terms 
Used in ike Sciences of the Mmnlmam. All these fail at the 
critical point; they do not tell one what writer uses the 
word in question or even in most ca-ses the school to which he 
belonged. 

Mile. Goichon has made a critical study of Avicenna’s 
Hudud, a work in which he defined the unknown more often 
than not by the more unknown, for the definition condenses 
the theory which the word is coined to express. Mile Goichon’s 
analysis of the thought and language of Avicenna is acute 
and satisfying. Henceforth students of Arabian philosophy 
can begin with a year’s start of their predecessors. She 
interprets Avicenna by his own writings, citing the NojSi, 
MatUiq, Isharat, and others fbut rarely the Shifa’, perhaps the 
most obscure of Avicenna’s works). 



I am wbofe-hcartwlly in agreement with Professor 
that this rommentery is a model of critical and historical 
inrwrtigation which will help to put Avicenna in the place 
that is rightly his in the history of philosophy. 

^ Al^rkd Guillaomb. 

pBiwitAN- Mkdicink. Bv C. h:LGOOD, late Physician to the 
Hritiih Ix-gution in Persia. Clio Medica. X i\. 
pp, X ^ lO'i, ills. 11. New York ; Paul B. Hoeber, 1934. 
$1 .V). 

This viiliiiue is one of a .series of pocket-primers on the 
HUtory of M.-illeiive. 

‘‘ lu ciiir tr'-iitment «>f dis<‘a.se,'’ writes Dr. Elgood, “ we sue 
now stamliDi’ I>e.si(]e Persian cliiiieinns of old, who preserved 
to the worlil the great Hip|)Ocratic doctrines whose 
fundamental truths the modern .sinentific world is again 
seknowlislging. To Persian pharmacologists must be ascribed 
the infrtsinetion oferoton oil, nn.x vomica, rhubarb, and senna. 
In oiir refusal to accept the mechanistic view of physiology 
and tliseaw' we .stand u|>on the same ground as Rhazcs. Our 
language, more accumte than our beliefs, has preserved the 
phraw.s employe<l by our ancestors, trained at the feet of 
Persians. In our modern treatment of disea.se many medieval 
Persian method.s are being revive<l as new discoveries . . 

" Yet,” he adds, " Persians in matters scientific have been 
totx'h-U-arcrs rather than torch-lighters.” 

Dr. KigiHsI ipiote.s a |>a,ssage from the Shah Namah of 
Firdausi, wlovse initienarv was celebrated in Persia this year, 
describing a case of obstriicferl laliour in which delivery was 
suw'ssfnlly effecteti by CiBsarian section under an anaesthetic. 
He shows that exp»>riments were mode in medieval times on 
aninmis, with a view to testing the efficacy of antidotes to 
moki'-bite, iiientiona that syphilis was the subject of treatises in 
the sixUs'iith tvntnry, and quotes Aristotle's suggestion that 
.Ih'XfcndeTs death was due to a “poison-damsel”, though 
the meaning of the phrase is obscure. 



A quotation from the Avesta has a modem ring about it;— 

“ If one heals with the knife, another with herbs, and a third 
with the holj word, it is this last one who will best drive away 
sickness from the body of the faithful.” 

The author suggests (page 21) that the use of cow’s urine 
as a detergent for wool has a magical origin. This seems 
unlikely : the urine of other aiiimals is often used, and the 
object is wholly practical: wool not treated with some such 
mordant will not take the dye. He quotc.s a traditional saying 
of the prophet Muhamad : ‘‘ The best food is bread, and the 
second best meat. Nothing can replace milk both as a food 
and as a drink.’' This k still true in Arabia and Persia, where 
unleavened wholemeal bread is used ; Mrs. Mellanby has 
shown that it is no longer applicable to the products of the 
modern flour mill. The modern miller de.scribo.s as offal and sells 
at a high price the vital constituents of the whe.it wliieh have 
been removed from the flour from which the i>reatl for most of 
us is matle. 

It is suggested (page 76) that cholera is tnontioned and was 
dreaded by ancient writers. The reviewer knows of no reflirenoo 
to it in the early literature of any country previous to the 
nineteenth century, e.xcept for a single and dubious reference 
to cholera morbus in Fryer (1098). The disease first beeamn 
epidemic in Bengal in 1817 (see Encychpmdia Britannica, 
11th ed., sub voce Cholera); it has never been endemic in 
Persia. 

The book concludes with an interesting and optimistic 
reference to the beneficent activities both of the missionary 
and governmental hospitals in Persia under its present ruler, 
and the development under French influence of the School of 
Medicine at Tehran founded by the true creator of modem 
Persia—^Nasr ud Din Shah. The transition from ancient to 
modem thought, however, has not been abrupt. Foreign 
professors headed by a Dutchman, Dr. Schlimmer, adapted 
the scientific terms of Avicenna to the needs of modern medical 
phraseology, though Persian participation from the outset. 
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in ill Intemstional Sanitary Conventions, did much to mitigate 
the geographical effects of isolation. 

The bibliography is ailequatc but docs not discriminate 
between primary and secondary sources, and omits the great 
Biuyelopmdia uf Islam, which includes contributions of 
unique value. 

j Arnold Wilson. 

Indian IVYriiouKiY ; Pekclition, By Jadunath Sinha. 

9 y ft. p|). xiv i S«4. lyindon ; Kegan Paul, Trench, 

Triibner and Co., Hm. Ifw. 

We owe a substantial debt to Sir Brajendranath Seal for 
sugifestint:. and to I’rofessor .ladunath Sinha for carrying out, 
a detail(*<l survey of Indian views on psychology, the first 
volume of which deals with perception. The author does not 
attempt a historical survey of the emergence of psychological 
pnibiems, liiit aims at a systematic exjKisition and inter- 
pr«‘tutinn of the mo.st fundamental questions affecting 
p-ri'eptiijri in their logical development. He assumes a general 
knowUige of the history of Indian philosophy, and recognizes 
that in Indian thought psychology is essentially based on 
metaphysics. Xs a convenient and accurate recortl of the 
views of llie well-known s< h(M>ls on a large number of topics, 
ini'liidmg .such impirtant matters as perception of space and 
movement, time, the universal, cognition, and the self, the 
IsHtk will be very useful and save imieh labour to students. 
Com(Mris<m with Western psychology is, as the author 
aaserts, mevitubie, and in the main his use of this help to 
rxpvsition is unexceptionable. There are few errors, though 
oecnsionally a statcnient made in one place is elsewhere 
necessarily qiialifusl. as whiui the assertion that Kaijada 
i* a conceptualist (p. 164) i.s duly modified by recognition that 
he admits that universality (xanuintja) has a real existence in 
tlw form of common qualities in individual objects (p. 181). 
The traniwription is rather too often at fault, and so full a 
book ahould liave hati a more elaborate index. 

A. Berriedalk Keith. 
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Tbx Orioin and Devslopmsnt of Rkugion nr Ykok 
Litkratobk. By P. 8 . Deshmukh. 9x 6, pp. rv 
+ 378. London; Oxford University Frees, 1933. 2a*. 6d 
Though this work, originally written as a Ph.D. thesi 
at Oxford, has been long delayed in appearance through th( 
pressure of official and other duties on the author, who ha 
been Minister of Education in the Central Provinces sino 
1930, its main theses are not such as to be substantially affectet 
by the passage of time. Dr. Deshmukh contends effectivel; 
from the evidence of Vedic literature against such views a 
that the Vedic worship of nature was based on animisn 
(pp. 118 ff.) or that Vedic prayer and sacrifice were developei 
from magic (pp. 130 ff.). Nor is it likely that in th' 
present state of our knowledge of the Hittites or of th' 
civilization revealed in the Indus valley, the author wouk 
have desired to alter much either in his investigation of thi 
Indo-Europeans or the Indo-Iranians ; we are far from thi 
time when assured conclusions on these topics arc attainable 
and the author gives much interesting matter clearly expressed 
As was to be expected from a pupil of Professor Macdonell 
his exposition of Vedic religion in part iii is sound am 
interesting, if it does not claim originality. A slighter sketcl 
of Brahmanism concludes the work, which should prove vor 
valuable as an introduction to a study of the problems o 
Vedic religion. As seems inevitable in books printed in India 
there are many errors in transcription. 

A. 185. A. Bekriedale Keith. 


Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana. By Nalini Kanta Brahma 
8| X 5|, pp. xvi + 333. London ; Kegan Paul, Trench 
Trubner and Co., no date [1932]. 12*. 6d. 

There was ample room for a book on the principles under 
lying the various methods which have been taught by Indiai 
philosophical writers for the attainment of mokfa, and th< 
gap is adequately filled by Dr. Brahma, so far as relates t< 



Bindo thought from the period of Samkara onwards. H« 
WTTt« from the standpoint of a convinced, but not uncritical, 
believer in the admUa school of Vedanta, and his analysis of 
tiie general attitude adopted by Hindu philosophy to the 
problem in issue and of the solutions propounded by the 
Vwlintins and by the bhM schools deserves the serious 
attention of scholars. The wcakneas of the book is to be found 
in the nnftior's inability to grasp the historical evolution of 
sleas ill India from the primitive conceptions of the early 
literature to the (simplex systems of the last thousand years ; 
it may even Iw that he does not believe in the existence of 
any sueh ilevelojirnent. It \va.s unfortunate, then, that the 
srlieine of his work' should have been held to alisolve him from 
nerious study of Huddliist literature, the a(;(te.ssible portions 
of which (‘over the vital centuries of growth in a fashion 
sufficiently detailed to throw inuih light on tlie genesis of 
Hindu ide(w(, more esjKs iiilly so in the case of Gaudapada 
and Aimknra. l»r Hrahina s laiok. it may be hoped, will lead 
some other scholar to tackle tliLs dillicult but enthralling 
problem in the history of philosophy on the lines followed 
here for the later {wriisl. 

* E. H. Johnston. 

Lx Tk( unkjce hes Fdi'iu.k.s .4R(’HK()i,(KiiQUE.s: Lea Prin- 

iil>es tieneraiix. Pur Comte du Mesnil do Buisson. 

10 • f.l, jip. 2.V1. pis. viii. Paris; Paul Geuthner, 1934. 

Frs. CXI. 

Thi.s i.s a IsKik of .Honie ‘i.’iO pages giving very numerous 
details of the practical work necessary on an excavation by 
one who has earri(sl on diggings himself in Syria. Each 
excavator has his own methods, but the general principles 
are the same and each year sees improvements, and for the 
moat jiart the advice of the Comte du Mesnil du Buisson 
will lie found of us*>, but in some details archseologista will 
certwnly differ from him. When he says (p. 57), for instance, 
ll»at fresh vi-getablw) are not very abundant in the East, 
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those who have excavated near towns on a river will not agree. 
It is douhtfnl if it is advisable to force the use (p. 59) 
of European tools on villagers, who will work better with the 
hoes and pickaxes which they and their forefathers have long 
understood. Also I myself, for one, should not like to put 
m3rBelf into the hands of the local mayor so far as to let him 
choose my overseers (p. 62), and it seems a little unnecessary 
to assemble the diggers by a trumpet or klaxon (p. 63). It 
was, at first sight, horrifying to sec a picture of a crane with 
massive jaws at work, but this is suggested only for earth in 
which it is certain there are no antiquities. 

But the old hand will pick up or be reminded of many 
wrinkles from the book, and if it is read judiciously by the 
junior members of a dig they will see where lie the problems 
which face every digger. 

A. 258. R. Campbell Thompson. 


Denkmalek Palastinas. Eine Einfiihrung in die Archiiologie 
des Heiligen Landes. I. Von den Anfungen bis zum Ende 
der i-sraelitischcn Konigszeit. Von Carl Watzinoer. 

X 6J, pp. viii f 117, pis. 40, figs. 10. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1933. 

One of the most serious problems which confront modern 
scientific students lies in the difficulty they meet in trans¬ 
mitting their conclusions to the general public. Every branch 
to-day is highly specialized, and there are comparatively few 
scholars who can claim real competence in more than one. 
Still less is it possible for the ordinary reader to appreciate 
the details of any particular department of scientific research. 
At the same time the task of laying the actual facts before the 
lay mind is beset with pitfalls. On the one hand a learned 
writer may introduce a mass of technicalities and details, 
which are quite simple to him, but confusing to the ordinary 
reader; on the other hand, he may give so few illustratiotu 
that his statements are neither intelligible nor couvincing. 
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In B subject Uke archwoiogy—one of the youngest sciences— 
where experts often differ widely, he may present different 
views without giving a clear lead as to the more probable, 
or he may state dogniatically, as assured results, opinions on 
which (MTTtainty is yet far disUnt. 

In Professor Watzingcr’s book we have a piece of populariza¬ 
tion which can serve as a model for all such work. Written 
simply and clearly, occasionally suggesting that the author 
has the eye of an artist and the soul of a poet, it supplies 
us with just enough detail to assure us that the conclusions 
stated are ade<]ijately grounded, and, at the same time, avoids 
the opposite danger. It is true that di.scoverit’S in Palestine 
are sueeeejing one another .so rapidly that any book is, to 
a eertam extent, out of date before its proofs can be corrected. 
Watzinger luus Imsmi unable to use the interesting and 
im{K>rtant discoveries at Tell Diiweir, but this is inevitable 
and rannot In- regarrbsl as a blemish. As an atiditional virtue 
it may !>»• nol<sl tluit the author makes no attempt to pass 
U'yonil tlie limits of his Ffu-h. Archioologists arc often prone 
to forget that they may not be as expert in philology and other 
branelies of .study as they are in their own s{K'cial subject. 

This volume IS t*» be siieeeoded by another, wilieh will 
carry the record down to the end of the ancient period, and 
will contain the index to the whole (the latter i.s a very welcome 
annoimeement). .After his intriHluction Professor Watzinger 
has only four elmpters -primitive times, the Canaanite age^ 
the jsthsI of inignitioii and warfare, and that of the Hebrew 
monundiies. Of th<*.s<‘ the st'eoiul is the longest, roughly 
ixivcrmg the Hntiize Age (the term bronx is still employed, 
though in Palestine the lu'tuul metal was usually copper), 
and the third is the shortest. 

All the imjKirtant elements in archteological discovery are 
discusst>d jKitterv, civil, ilomestir, and religious architecture, 
funt'rary customs, etc. —and the sequence is brought clearly 
licfore U.S. At alimvst every point we are reminded that, while 
Palestine proeluced no original type of art, the country. 
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nu^y under Phoenician influence, exhibits a most interesting 
combination of styles, derived from many soiuces. Here 
Professor Watzinger’s wide knowledge of general archsology 
has stood him in good stead, and he is often able to adduce 
parallels from widely separated areas of culture. He brings 
out (perhaps unintentionally) the fact that the influence of 
Egypt was very slight compared with that exerted by 
Mesopotamia, the Aegean, and the North—{> 088 ibly he 
might have allowed for a rather larger Egyptian element in 
Phoenician culture. Certainly the actual Egyptian remains 
arc all to be explained as relics of military garrisons and 
government offices ; there is little that suggests any real 
impression on the minds and habits of the people. 

Occasionally wc meet with suggestions which will be new 
to many readers ; one instance must suffice. The description 
of Solomon's Temple leaves us with several difficult problems, 
among them the question of the height of the roof over the 
Holy of Holies. The inside height of the main building was 
30 cubits ; that of the debit only 20. Was the roof over this 
end lower than elsewhere, or was there a vacant space of about 
10 cubits here between ceiling and roof ? Watzinger suggests 
that the floor of the debit was 5 cubits above the general level, 
and that it was approached by a flight of steps from the 
Holy Place. This still leaves a vacancy of 5 cubits above, but 
for this parallels are adduced. It is characteristic of the book 
that no suggestion is made as to the means whereby the upper 
side-chambers were reached, and that there is no speculation 
on the original significance and purpose of the pillars Jachin 
and Boaz. 

The book, however, is not intended to be an original con¬ 
tribution to Biblical archmology. Its purpose, once more, is to 
help the lay reader to appreciate the results of excavation, 
and from that point of view Professor Watzinger has achieved 
an unqualified success. 

A. 236. 


T. H. Robinson. 
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mn, DAirn>. Dewriptive (kulojpie of the Hebrew tod 
StintritM MSS. in tiw Sumoou library. By David 8. 
gtttooK. n X 7|. Vol. I, pp. Ixiii + 666 (1-666), 
(k». 73 . Vol. II, pp. 646 (567-1112) 4 276. Ixindon : 
OdVrtd Umvwsily F’r.*«. 25 guineas. 

In two wmiptuoiM volumwi Mr. D. S. Sassoon describes 
te MSM. in his It is one of the finest private 

lUectiorw. Die owner ha* been assiduously collecting for 
Bar*, nor *1 kI he h.witafe to travel to various parts of Asia 
nd Afnea in onler U^ obtain the treasures he has now 
ccuinulatwl in hi* hou**-. Every branch of Jewish literature 
Uert* adiiiiraiily rejirriM-ntj-d. 

To U-giri with he has one of the finest collections of 
ilde MfvS,, ftinonu tlo'in the iini<|ue copy of the v^ihem Tob 
ible. Then tJie illiiniinnt^l Fnrhi Bible, and alxjve all a Bible 
hirh vie* in anli'|iiitv with the oldest M.SS. in the British 
'.nseuni. aiul also a ixmll of the Pentateuch of which no 
iiphcate is know n Verv rieh i.s the eolleetion in MSS. of the 
gsitn and Halnka, Not a few problems of literary import 
»ve Ins'll solvivl by the duicoverv of some very ancient MSS., 
ii’li n* in the ease of the Work n.-«ril>c'<l to Habbi Abai, of 
hich Mr. Sassoon hw* diseovensl probably the oldest 
emenile MS , this .Vniinaie version proves that the work 
»il a Babylonian »onri-e, 

Ib'sities wirne very ini|s>rtaiit unrient fragments of the 
almn<l ihe aiilhor hits gathensl into lii-s collection some of 
le most im|M<rtant MSS. of nwHlieval rommentators and 
gislator*. It is in thi.s section that Mr. .Saseoou has not only 
me into minute deUtl.s. but has taken the trouble of 
mijmrmg hw MSS, with some of the existing printed editions, 
1 eitraordinarily paiiLsUking pn-ce of work and of the 
■eatest im{M>rtaiu'e for a future rntical mlition. 

The t*»elic iHvtioM, consisting of liturgical as well as other 
nrk*. i-ontain* no leas than Irt.OBI) poems. His knowledge of 
rabir aidr.1 him to recover the anginal of Mosea Alien Ezra's 
nrk ami a iiunilH'r of medico] writings. No leas than 



tirenly-two different rites are represented by MSS., aome very 
anrient, some of a later date. Finally there is an exoetktnt 
collection of Samaritan MSS., ancient Bible fragmenta, and 
some very old MSS. in Arabic as well as Samaritan. Copious 
indices assist the student, among them the headings of the 
10,000 poems, names of a'riters, names of authors, names of 
copyists, names of owners, geographical names, and what is 
quite a special feature of this catalogue, the names of all the 
persona mentioned among the writings of this huge collection. 
Its value cannot be over-estimated, os it contains no less 
than 1,153 volumes. The author has added 73 facsimiles 
reproducing some of the finest specimens of Hebrew 
caligraphy and some pages from the most important MSS. 
The catalogue will prove an inexhaustible mine of information 
for the stuclent of Hebrew litcniturc. It is, moreover, Ixsauti- 
fuUy printed by the Oxford University Vress and a pleasure 
to the eye. 

«.R. ts. M. Gastkr. 

OuTUNE-s OF Bounin,SM (.\ Historical Sketch). By Mrs. Rhy8 
Davuw. 74 X 5, pp. 117. Ijondon: Methuen k Co., 
1934. 5s. 

In this handy little volume Mrs. Khys Davids has under¬ 
taken a very difiieult task : to present to the general reader 
the result of many years' textual criticism, aiming at historical 
reconstruction on a very fragmentary and shattered original 
historieal tradition. She deserves credit for bringing out 
some points which should be heeded by every worker in this 
field who tries to write a history of Buddhism. 

The book stands on its own basis, and in that lies its merit. 
As the author says (p. 111): “ This little book will not serve 
as a summary of what books about Buddhism by other 
writers contain.” Her main criterion in arranging the 
historical sequence of events on the ground of their expression 
in Imiguage is the posteriority of fonnular phrases which up to 
DOW have by most writers been accorded a priority position. 
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She critioiM* Unsse forrouU* (p. 113) as “ decadent elaborations 
built ov« Mtd burying the original teaching by a church grown 
wholly monastic 

She justifies her little Iwok with a truly inspired conclusion 
which nuwks her fumlamrntal attitude towards Buddhism, 
ideal and historical: ‘ The real Helper, the man whose 
itwpiration auncs from inspirwi messengers, brings to man 
a new More than be has as yet s<“en or willed, a new Better 
in which l« b<!conie, a new glory in the Beyond ” {p. 114). 

Briefly suininarirwl the (huUnes deal with the need of 
Buddliisin in India, the achievement of Buddhism, the life 
of the Kouiidcr, the mam idea-s. the first teachers, and the 
uiMMtonary wlivity of Buildhisin, Emphii-sls is everywhere 
laid on the f>riuins ami the eentral ideas. The author tries to 
show that anti in what way then* was a true historical need for 
the rise of Buddhism, in other words, the insufficiency of 
Brahmanic faith. She punt.s out that t he Way to the Goal is 
negh‘ct«'d in the rpanishads, the ipicstion requiring an answer 
being ; " How is the FeUmtial (the Itleal) to he made actual 1 ” 

The reconstruction of any ancient document Ls done by 
int«>rpretation of its material. The more refined (recondite, 
abstrai't) the latter is. the more difficult and unsafe the 
interpretation lHH'om*»s. In the case of literaf s documents this 
material is language, and when it is a philosophic language, 
nearly the whole of the nn'oiwtmeting process consists in 
semantic disciLssion which tries the impassihle, vi*. to square 
(sensory) etymology with the actual (imagery) content of 
the fon'ign wonl, and further with the meaning of our 
plain English word. Attempts of this kind become too 
argumentative and finicky for ordinary folk because of 
technicalities. This is not the writer’s fault. In this “ occult ” 
pisxresa it is unavoidable to stickle over terms, and thus the 
task of ns-tinstrurtion is hopeless and nearly always thankless. 

Many of the writer’s contentions will find the approval of 
the experts; so, e.g., what she says about Buddhism as a 
miMtunary religion. In the last chapter she discusses at some 
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kogth tin qowtkw (rf tiie CoaocOB, witJi» du»t deMnptkn dP 
tha relation between Mahayana and Hinayioa. 

The book makes stimulating and ins{nring reading. 
jI. If 9. W. Stkdb. 


Th* Hmou CONCEFTIOK OF THB DeITV AS OULMINATINO IK 

Ramanuja. By Bharatan Kumarappa. 8} x 5|, 
pp. XV -|- 356. London : Luxao dt Co., 1934. 12<. 6d. 

This can^ful study of Hindu religious writings, by 
Dr. Kumarappa, fom\crly Professor of Philosophy in Madras, 
includes a foreword by Dr. Barnett, of the London School of 
Oriental Studies, who points out that while certain schoob of 
Hindu religious thought have taught an uncompromising 
monism, others teacli that the Absolute One, as Supreme 
Being, includes within itself divine qualities and creates 
a world of manifold experience which in essence is real. In 
these pages the doctrine of Ramanuja, who held such views, 
is discussed. 

The author deals first with the earlier conceptions of the 
Deity as found in the Upanuads, where Brahman is regarded 
as a conscious principle, but not devoid of qualities, os the 
soul of the universe, to be found also in the embodied 
individual. Passing on to the Bhagavadgita, he finds the view 
that the world is a conditional aspect of the Divine Being, 
which brings all souls into existence, pervades them, governs 
them, and withdraws them into itself. In the Purar.iic writings 
Deity is conceived of as both transcendent and immanent, 
and later still the ideas of salvation and devotion become 
prominent. 

All these ideas were inherited by Ramanuja, who lived and 
taught in the eleventh century, and of his views on the nature 
of Deity and the relation of Deity to the universe and the 
finite self, Dr. Kumarappa gives a detailed account, coming 
to the conclusion that Brahman, in Ramanuja’s view, is not 
mere Thought but highest Self, characterised by every 
JBAS. JOLT 1905. 3S 
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p«rf«ctbn, and above all. by love. The world and all it contains 
am real and completely dependent on Brahman, being indeed 
Hia attributee or modes in that, though distinct, they can 
have no existence apart from that Ultimate Cause. Matter 
exist* only for the suhe aouls. in oHcr that pleasure and pain 
nuiy assigntsl to them, in arrordance with their deeds, so 
that, out of the Divine (Irace. they may at last be perfected 
in their devotion to the Alswhite One, and lieing released from 
the Umdage of Lnniuin, may enter into eternal fellowship 
with liiin. 

It is the eoneeption of the mystics, the world over, of Being 
as the human soul partaking in its nature of the Divine, 
hut sufTenng from imperfection due to its own actions, being 
leil hy the way of purgatioti to the. unitive life in God, and we 
fts-l that the coucliision, as stated by the author, is not 
altogether iiniiifluemssl hy the Christian conception of Deity. 

Dr. Kiiniarappa's work is to lx- welcomed as giving a 
thorouglily philosophic account of a whool of Hindu thought 
not siiHieieiitly known in the West. He includes a bibliography 
consisting, to u considcrabh- extent, of Kuropc'an works and 
triiiLslatioiis. and an index which errs in the direction of being 
t<H> detailed for ca.sy reference (e.g. two and a half pages are 
given to siiblieadings under the title of Brahman), but other¬ 
wise the IkkiU is Well prixlueed. and forms a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the hwtory of religious thought. 

Marcjaret Smith. 

Ma.MCHAISj-HK IhM;.\lATIK Al’.S Ollt.N'E-SIsrHEN UNI) IRAMSCHEN 

Textkn. By Dr. Krx.st Waldsi'iimidt and Dr. Wolf- 
OANO I.KNTz. {Kxtraet from the Sitzungberiehte der 
l*reussisehen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Pliil.-Hist. 
Kla-sae, lim, Xlll.) 7J x K^, pp. 1.10, pis. 2. Berlin ; 
VerUg der Aka.iemie ; Walter de Gruvter & Co., 1933. 
KM 10, 

Thi-s important paper is built round one comparatively 
•hort ('hinf-Ae ts'xf. a Maitiehioan hy-mn contained in 
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tin Qdneae IfanicluBan hymn-book in tiiie British Muaenm 
(B.M. BIS. S. ^59)—from which the authors putklished con¬ 
siderable extracts in their paper “ Die Stellung Jrao in 
BlanichaisinuB''—and a few brief Iranian texts (in Soghdian 
and both dialects of Pehlovi) of identical or parallel contents. 
By far the greater part of the paper consists of commentary 
on these texts. It does not therefore profess to be more 
than a “ source-l>ook ’*; further works are promised on the 
general nature of Manicheism. a.s it must l)e reformulated 
in the light of this new material, and on the new philological 
material contained in the Iranian t<>xts. 

There can bt^ no doubt of the importance of the texts 
published. Obscure though the subject of Manichaaism still 
is, they cast a goo<l deal of new light on it; but out 
sympathy mu.st go out to all students of the subject, 8inc« it 
now appears that any student who wishes to read all the 
authorities on Manichteisin in the original must acquaint 
himself not only with the Cla.ssicai languages and Syriac, 
Mani’s mother tongue, hut also with Coptic, Chinese, and three 
Iranian dialects, quite a{>art from the European languages 
in which morlern authorities have written. 

.\dmiral)le though this work is, there is one feature of it 
which i.s likely to meet with a good deal of criticism, the 
practice of using the Hebrew alphabet to transliterate the 
Iranian texts. This is a complication which we might well 
have been spared ; the leading works on Soghdian and 
Pehlevi (other than those of Dr. Lentz) all employ Latin 
characters for the transliteration of these texts and this 
practice is manifestly more convenient, l>oth for the compositor 
and for the reader, and reduces the cost of printing which 
must inevitably be heavy. 


O. L. M. Clauson. 



TOkkuchk TtnurAWTEXTi! in verbindting mit Dr. A. vo» 
Gabaik und Dr. 0. R. Rachmati herausgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. W. Bano. VI, Das Bupdhistische SOtra 
SAm* YOkmak. (Extract from the Sitzungberichte der 
Preuiww lioii .Akadeinie der Wissenschaftcn. Phil.-Hist. 
KUiw. IMt, X.) lOi X 7J, pp. 102, pl8. 1. Berlin : 
Walter (le (Jrta-ter. 1SK14. RM. 7.50. 

Ton'«louwta are now familiar with the admirable series 
of iwp-rn published umler the title of Turkische TurfanUxte ; 
the ])rem!nl is the largest and most important paper which has 
yet (ijifK-are*!. In the present instance, unlike the texts 
preiidu.sly pulilishe<l, the text rests not on a single manuscript 
but on an almost emburra-saingly large number, none of them 
tpiite ( ompieU-, <if which the British Museum roll (B.M. 8212 
(imi) is tilt- larKest and most nearly complete. In addition 
to the Turkish t«'xt itaelf, which is accompanied by a trans¬ 
lation an>l ndiiiinilile notes, tVie authors have included the 
text of the original t'hinew tnitm from which almost certainly 
the Turkish translation was made. The parallel Mongol and 
TiU-tan texts are not included, but there are frequent 
(piiitations from them in the notes. 

The mass of inanii.script material indicates that this, so 
to s{»eak, ■' n[«sTyphul " vutra (for the editors give almost 
overwhelming ree.s<inB for supjiosing that the putative Sanskrit 
original never exi-st«l aial that the original composition was 
in Chinesi') was one tif the most popular Buddhist works in 
rhini'W' Turke.stan in its imwt flourishing p<'riod. It is in 
fact n irnrt of eoni{H’iidiiim of popular Buddhism, and contains 
a useful ilhorani or magic rharm guaranteed to prove efficacious 
in all ortlinary emergencies. To students of Buddhism, 
therefore. Isith Chinese and Central Asian, the work will be 
of coiiwderaMe interest, but it will be. perhaps, even more 
interesting to students of the Turkish language, who will find 
here a wealth of vorabulary. both original authentic Turkish 
and ioan-word.H from Indian, Soghdtan, and Chinese dialects. 
Oi»p of the most valuable features of thi? notes i» the at-ill 



witli whid) the editora have tncJced down 1» a Chineae origiiMl 
words which might otherwise have passed for pare Turkish. 
It does not require much intelligence or knowledge to see that 
a word like waxi^y is Iranian, but a good deal of discernment 
is required to trace back an innocent kxiking word like tosun 
to the original Chinese \ 

On this subject, however, a wonl of warning is nepessary. 
One of the most admirable features of the TUrkische 
Twfaniexte has l»ocn the complete indices of all words in the 
texts published. In the present work the index is far from 
complete. The omissions include not only common words 
like qvU and qul, but also comparatively rare words like qor 
(1. 63), to which a note is devoted, and even wools of such 
philological interest as qanyu (I. 70) for qnyu, which prevservos 
the obsolescent Old Turkish sound ii, for which the Kok 
Tiirki alphabc-t provkbsl a special letter, although it was 
then already beginning to give way to the simple y-sound. 

There are one or two other quite minor points on which 
criticism may perhaps be offered. In the first place the Turkish 
equivalent of Bnvhma. The (slitors retain F. W. K. Miillcr’s 
form dzriia. There can surely lie no doubt that this should be 
Azdnean derivetl from the >Soghdian Zrten Zervan. 

It is also perhaps unfortunate that the editors should have 
adopted the letter d to represent what was almost certoinly 
the spirant sound 3 {th in “ the ”) in the original Turkish. 
That the sound was actually a spirant is proved not only by ita 
origiusl in the Soghdian alphabet, but also by the remarks of 
Kashgari on this sound and by the fact that this S was going 
over to a y (which a true d would never have done) actually 
during the period when these manuscripts were being written 
(cf. the editor's own remarks on t8t>iy«*). 

Finally, while everyone will agree with the editor's decision 
to write universally btdiq and not baliy irrespective of the 
presence or absence of the two dots over the letter in the 
original manuscript, it was sorely a mistake to use y instead 
of in such words as j^oo " flower ” derived from the Chineae 
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kua ud y>»» “ chief, ruler ” in the face of Kashgari’s spelling 
jW. The »pt;lling jon for this word is particularly to be 
deprecated owing to the possibility of confusion with qan 
" blood 

4. 47J. G. L. M. Clauson. 

Epidkai-iiia Zkvu.n’Ica, being lithic and other inscriptions 
of Oeylon, hslitcfl and translated by S. Paravitana. 
Are.lm’ologicai Survey of Ccydon, Vol. Ill, 1928-1933, 
pt. »■«. 11 i X 9, pp. svi -f- 70, pis. 8. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1933. 5.H. 

This p)»rt of the lijtvjraphm Z^ijlanka ba.s been produced 
by the Arehasdogical Survey D<>partment of Ceylon and the 
OjtfortI f’niversity Press in the same excellent style as its 
pnsleeossors. It conUiins five Sinhalese and three Tamil 
inscriptions, which are of historical and linguistic interest 
and evtorid from the ninth century a.d. to the fifteenth. 
Nor is the interest entirely local, for one inscription records 
a (ledieatiou by a ('o|a princeiw, the wife of a Patidya prince, 
ami'her a Ceylonese naval e.xpedition against the coast of 
Hurnia, and a lliini a serie.s of gifts sent to a Ceylon temple 
by the Chiiie.se Bm|s>ror Yung Lo. As pendants to the last, 
which i.s ill Tamil, the translation of a corresponding Cliiiiese 
version is given in Appsmdix A and a very fragmentary 
Persian one with translution in Appondi.K B. 

ApfK'iidix C, by Mr. H. \V. (ttslringtsm. raises the question 
of the origin of the won! likal (commonly spelt lical). 
Sir Uichanl Temple rightly, I think, identified it with the 
Mon won! t ie (ms he .sjadls it, though Halliday in his dictionary 
has uh). LitsTully the Mon .sjielling is dakm, but the final 
consonant is mute, the il has now ai'quired the force of t, 
and in Mon wools the stie.ss is on the final syllable. The 
wortl occurs in Malay dirtionariea as fikal, but there is no 
reason to snpjxise that it is really a Malay word, for it refers 
to foreign things. Originally it denoted a unit of weight, 
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wiuch in Rarm» is th« hondradth put of » Burmese vut 
(now standudused at 3*65 lb. avdp., making the iiial 
25^ graina), but the Mons also apply it to the rupee. In Siam 
the weight appears to be 225j^ grains and Europeans apply 
the name to one of the old ingot eoins (cf. llobson-Jobaon, 
a.v. Tieal). The Pali-Mon vocabulary (1910) etjuates the weight 
with the Indian pala (otherwise phaln) and dharoM ; and the 
Kalyani inscription of Pegu (Face E, II. 13"-14, rtreo 1480) 
translates phnla by tlaii’r, as appears from a comparison of 
the two versions, Pali and Mon, of this retord, which was 
written at a time when final I and r were being confused and 
interchanged. A. Nunes, in his Lyvro dos peso* (1654), 
apparently uses the form tical (i.c. (Hal), which has survived 
in the European pronunciation to this day (cf. Ilohson- 
Jvbson, 8.V. Macao b., and G. Ferrand, J.A., juillet-d6cembre, 
1920, pp. 84 -6, 114, 115, 121, 132. 254). But the oldest form 
of the word that I know of is dinlcel, found in two Mon 
inscription.s (of the Wat Kukut and Wat Mahiiwan, at 
Lophburi, Siam), published in BEFEO., tome xxx, which are 
not lat<‘r than the thirteenth century a.i». This form appears 
to dispose of the alleged connection of the word with the 
Indian lanka (or taka, etc.). 

A. 31. C. 0. Blaoden. 

The Unadisutrah in Various Recensions. Edited by T. R. 
Chintamani, M.A. Part 1, The Unadisfltras with the 
Vritti of ^vetavanavasin. Madras University Sanskrit 
Series, No. 7. 10x7, pp. 37 -f xii -f 236. Madras ; 

University of Madras, 1933. 6*. 

The Vnadinutras form No. 7 of the Madras University 
Sanskrit Series, and are to be issued in seven parts. So far, 
parts 1 (with the Vrtti of Svetavanavasin) and 2 (with the 
Prakriyasarvasva of Narayapa) have appeared and must be 
welcomed as standard critical editions. Their editor, T. R. 
Chintamani, has succeeded in establislung a reliable text, 
with several useful indexes and copious references. 



The VnSduOiTat coMtitute one of the supplements to the 
study of Sanskrit Grammar in all its systems. The commentary 
of gvetavanavasin is one of the most popular sets of the 
V., vis. the one that has been commented upon by 
Ujjvaladatta and Bhattoji Diksito, and belongs to the system 
of Panini. The Commentary of Narayano Bhatt® forms the 
nineteenth section in his Frakriyasarvasva, which is a com¬ 
mentary on Pii>ini’« Sutras, It is here printed for the 
first time. 

Anyone intenisted in Paoini will derive benefit from the 
stndv of tliew " various recensions We congratulate the 
editor tifwn his praiseworthy undertaking. 

A. «. W. Stede. 

Kwkuo uki, IsijtM E.spAN<)t BY Ai.-Saqundi. Ttaduccidn 
espafiola jwr Emiloi Garha Gomez, 5J X 8, pp. 123. 
Ms<lri(l, 

This fiiseinating litth? work sprang from the Spanish Arabs’ 
dislike of the Moors. At-8lui<|tindi and a Moor of Tangier 
were disputing aUiut the merits of their race and country 
in tl»r pr<'s<*n<'e of the 0<»v(‘nior of (Vuta, who, to get rid of 
them, told them to compose a work in praise of their own 
country, Mitcpinri, ii, 12fi, preaer\'es the story of the cause 
of the t-om]M>sition of the lHH>k and the toxt itself. 
ProfojtiKir Gomez proinise.s u« an eslition of the tc.xt which he 
has rollalssl with a modem MS, of the Rixala. In view of the 
cost and rarity of Maqtjari's work such an edition would be' 
welcome. 

Short os it is. even when read with Professor Gdmez’s 
scholarly introduction, this little liook contains much that is 
of inU'rest. Its prai.n- of seholara, fjoeta, theologians, states¬ 
men. and soldiers is sung by one who loved the beauty of his 
TOUiitrv with unfeignwl intensity. The translator, too, has 
hrcathtsl and sueceedi'd in communicating to us the air of 
" los iiiuntcH de Us rosas ". 
sjt, n 


A. OUIIXAUME. 
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OowocwDAiicK *T Inhicbs db la ’HbunnoK Hdsduumb. 
Lm six livra, Le Muanad d'Ai-EMLriml, le MuwBtt*’ de 
Malik, le Musnad de ibn ^knbai. By A. J. 

Wbnsimok. LiviaiaoQ I -«^l). 15} x 9], pp. 80. 

Leiden ; E. J. Brill, 193.3. Fk. lU. 

Professor Wensinck has put the whole world of Arabian 
scholarship, both East and West, in his debt. The vast 
literature of AodttA is at last to be reduced to order. At last 
we shall be able to turn up and verify the references to the 
Prophet's sayings without a tedious search in probable 
chapters of probable collectors of tradition. One shudders at 
the thought of the enormous labour and meticulous care that 
a work of this magnitude must have caused its editor. The 
present large folio Uvraigon of 80 pages is to be followed by 
another 29 of the same size. It will therefore bo freely allowed 
that this work is worthy to rank with Dozy's SuppUmetU as a 
book of reference indispensable to the serious student of Islam. 

It is startling to read in the prospectus that the preparation 
of the Concordance was begun as long ago as 1916. In an 
international enterprise such os this the date is suggestive ; 
and it is a happy omen to see the names of many who were 
then enemies now united as collaborators. The work is said 
to be likely to occupy another ten years. May the co-operation 
BO valuable to all endure as long as this its dnapjc^ will 
certainly last. 

I cannot claim to have read the Concordance through. 
Besides the corrections recorded on the last page, I notice 
for on t A med. 

The only adverse criticism that I have to offer of this 
altogether admirable work is that the paper is unworthy of 
the printing, the dignity, and the size of the l>ook. The paper 
would not resist the ordinary usage of a Ixtok read once and 
consulted occasionally. The book when bound will cost about 
£50: therefore its principal purchasers will be libraries. 
I venture to prophesy that any copy which lies in a library 
that is frequented by Arabists will be useless in six months. 
A. t3S. Autred Quillaciix. 
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RiPBBTOiKC Chhonolooique d'Skigbaphik Akabe. Tome 
quatrifemc. Public sous la direction de fir. Combe, 
J. Sauvaoet, et 0. Wiet. 11 x 9, pp. viii + 276. 
PublimtionH de I’lnstitut Francais d’Archfologie Orien- 
tale. (^iro : Irnpriineric de I'lnstitut, 1933. 

Profei!J(or Wiet and his two coHeaRuea are to be con- 
gntulatisl on the steady progress they are making with 
thw most u)u.>ful work, earlier volume-s of which have been 
Ti'viewe<l in the Journal. The iiuscriptions in the present 
volume date from A.ii. 320 to 3.54. Egypt is naturally the 
most abundant source of these records and a large proportion 
of them occur on textiles and on tombstones, but some are 
inelud<sl from widely separaterl parts of the Muhammadan 
world, Hieily, South .\rabia, (Jeylon, and India being among 
the emmtnes n-pri’-simted; a good numiier refer to the 
foundation or restoration of buildings, and several to other 
matters. Among the urehiti><-tural inscriptions a coasiderable 
Serb's from Sjmuii is prominent, mo.st of them communicated 
by M. l/vi l’riivetv<;al or puldished with his collaboration. 
Here the name of the great 'Abd er Kahm'in frequently 
apis'ars. Kiifur u. comniemorats'd in a single inscription at 
.lerusalem, and '.\dud ed Daula in two very remarkable 
inisTiptioiis at I’ersepolis. 

3. tie . \ i . Guest. 

Catmssu k ok the .Vkaiuc Papyri in the John Uylandb^ 
Ijiir VHY. Manchester. By I>. !<. .Marooliouth. pp. xix 
( 2tl, pU. 4<». Manebester : The .Manchester University 
Pri'ss. 1933. 

hor the most part fhe.s»' papyri, which number several 
Imndnsl, ur»' cotmivt«l with Ashmiinain in Upper Egvpt 
and Is'long to the ninth century. Tiiey consist largely of 
private lett»Ts, but include al.so otticial dix'umonts, accounts, 
business scripts, and varioms mi.sc<>IInneou.s items. Few of them 
are quite complete and perfect, many are extremely 
fragmentary, lunally they ate extremely difficult to read. 
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PtofeoBOT Mari^liouth providea every aid that could be deaired 
f<Hr their study ; transcriptions of the texts in pointed Arabic 
or accounts of their purport., explanations, and remarks, 
several indices and a preface dealing with the collection 
generally. The papyri afford numbers of small details of moro 
or less value for understanding the state of affairs in Egypt 
at the period to which they relate, hut it does not seem that 
what can be learnt from them in this way adds anything very 
considerable to what has betm established already by means of 
other papyri or otherwise. Professor Margoliouth's own 
conclusion is that the material furnished by the series is of 
very modest interest and importance. It can bo said that he 
has spared no pains in bringing out everything useful that is 
found in it, and one of the results of his work will be to give 
a great help towards dealing with other Arabic papyri when 
they come to l>o studied. When the facsimile sjavimens of 
which the plates consist are compared with his transcriptions, 
the skill which he has displaytsl in his decipherment will Iw 
realized. 

A. 98. R. OUKST. 


Ekstschbift Moriz Winternitz. 1863—23 Dezember—1933. 
Edited by Orro Stein and Wilhelm Gampert. 10 x 7, 
pp. xiv + 357, photo 1. Leipzig; Harrassowitz, 1933. 

It is appropriate that a volume of such varied and valuable 
content should mark the attainment by Professor Moriz 
Wintemitz of his seventieth birth anniversary, for the scholar 
in whose honour it has l>ecn produced has been noted for the 
width as well as the depth of his learning. It must suffice 
here to give some idea of the interest and value of the topics 
treated by the contributors who represent worthily nearly all 
the great centres of Indian studies. 

A. Debrunner disposes finally of the suggestion to find 
Indo-European origin * for such forms as Vedic nefa and 
* d. H«rt, Jndogerm. Oramm., it, 2S2. 
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pmfa ud the Greek otot, end makes interesting comments 
on the origin of aorist imperatives (pp. fr-13). On the other 
Imi^, L. Renou, in an important study of the suffix -itna-, 
suggests comparison with the -two- suffix, which makes a 
passive participle in Armenian, Baltic, and Slavonic, and 
legitimately compares the element with the variation 
in Sanskrit between -to- and -da- (p. 28), but ilhimikS and 
on'mtM can hardly Ik; assigned to the Kathaka Samkita proper. 
So much has Ix-en done on Apabhraiiiia since Piscbel’s 
MtUtrialim tur Kmntniu des Ajiabkramia that it is inevitable 
that the whole work will have to be revised on the lines 
indicated by L. Alsdorf, who has already furthered the cause 
of the study of thi.s fjcrplcxing language. F. Otto Schrader 
atta< ks once ni<w' the disputed issue of the value of the 
Kashmir recension of the Bha^vadgUa with special reference 
to the views of F. lidgerton,' in the course of which he discusses 
the famous crux, ii, II, and, incidentally (p. 45), favours 
0. SU'in's prop<isal to inU*rprct the Pramnai of Stralxj 
as a misrea ling of Sranmai rather than a debased 
form of the Sanskrit yriimanikah or jtrUjndh. Unhappily 
no certainty is attainable on the issue.s involved. How 
complex such (|ucstion,s an* is illustrated by the plausible 
suggest ion of ,1. Schcftelowitz, who holds that the Bhavipja 
Burdm (i, 1.T2), os we have it. has made use of Varahamihira’s 
BrhiUMmhita (c. 58). hut in a text differing distinctly from 
that of Kern s edition, while the BrhatnamhUd itself used an 
earlier form of the Bhox-i-syn. We have every rea-son therefore 
to wek'omc the new edition of the Mahiibkdratn, due in no 
unall iiicasurt' to \\ intcrnitx’s initiative; an interesting 
example of its value i.s affonied by H. Weller’s analysis of the 
text of the Mandafuda eprsotlc as presented in Bohtlingk. 

A aunpu by a Sanskrit {loetess is undoubtedly an interesting 
find, hut Qms'ii TiruiiiidamlM's dr'seription of Acyutadeva’s 
Iwauly, of which latkshmaii Samp gives a translation, is 
rather disap(«ninting in its ingenuity* and learned elaboration 


> JAOS. Ui, 60-70. 



of (ieteiL H. Hefer-B«iifl^ stndieB the eoaroea of Tegora’a 
myatie diuaa. The King the Dark Chamber; hk oritioiain 
of Zinuner’a addactioa * of the Unrai! legend (p. 107) ia no 
d<Hibt juet, but the most interesUng point is the fact that 
Ikgore's genius transforms entirely the theme. J, Kdmer 
pays just tribute to an Indologist who is fast becoming a mere 
name, August Wilhelm Schlegel; he shows how fully Schlegel 
appreciateti the feelings of the people of India, and recognized 
the danger of any disregard of their devotion to their 
traditional faith. 

That the mysticisin of the Atharvat'eda can l>c understood 
only if it is approached in a philosophic spirit is successfully 
maintained by J. W. Hauer, who deals thus with v. 14 as 
a fragment of Vratya speculations. We may admit that 
Whitney’s contempt for Brahmanical speculations deprives 
his translations of such portions of the Alharvavtda of much 
of their value, though there is now perhaps some risk of seeing 
more profundity in these lucubrations than actually is present. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, in “ A vanished Sakyan window ”, 
continues her earnest quest for proof of her belief that the 
Buddha taught a doctrine of man's potentiality which has 
been overwhelmed in the dreary scholasticism of the doctrine 
of the Pali texts. Unhappily her new scrap of evidence seems 
to be as unsubstantial as those points which she lias already 
adduced, nor can it be admitted that accumulation of such 
contentions strengthens the case. It may be doubted if we 
shall ever know what the Buddha did teach, and in any case 
it is hardly of importance, since on Mrs. Rhya Davids’ own 
view his teaching came soon to be wholly obscured and 
deprived of its vital principles. How dillicult it is to trace 
religious development in India is shown by S. K. De’s article 
on Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal (pp. 19b-207), in 
which the theory of Caitanya’s Hadbva leanings is effectively 
cuitioized ; it ia satisfactory also to note that the author 
recognizes that Jayadeva ia first of all a poet and not the 
> ZDMO. (N.F.), TiU (1«»), 187-S12. 
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exponnder of a preciee philosophy. An examination of the 
ioflwsnce of a Patai sect on the Essenes led the late 
8ir .livsnji Jamshedji Modi to the interesting suggestion that 
their name is to be traced to the Avestan ashavan “ holy ”, 
a view which would explain Philo’s connection of the name 
with &7iot (p. 211) and the form ’Eooaiot.^ 

F. Elgerton attempts (pp. 217-220) to establish the 
distinction Wtween the terras jnano and vijMna, as found, 
e.g., ill the Hhagavulgita, on the basis of the distinction 
betwM-n knowle<l(ZR and practic.al application of knowledge, 
a sense found in the Velalapancavitniali. The crucial issue 
is whether Aatikara thus understood the distinction, and on 
this {*oint Bdgerton carries le.<w conviction. Thus, on GUa, 
lii, 41, the version of i^hkara ls jndnaih iaslrtUa acaryatai 
r^madiruim at^dnHUtnh ; rijndrunh viiemlas tadanubkavah. 
Ihs's this mean " the application of theoretical knowledge to 
exjs*rienc(' in life " { Surely itntMiam is .singularly inept 
to convey this s<>n.sc, ami the sense is different; we have the 
eommon distinction l>*-twe<-n knowledge acquired from the 
l^isfra and th<‘ t<'a<-her ami that kiiowl<*<lge as made part of 
one’s own exis'rience, appropriated and enjoyed, Edgerton 
himself renders the definition of i^thkara as “ the experiencing 
of (hat (knowledge) in speeific iiwtances ”, which is the true 
wns*' of nmihham, and i,s quite di.stinct from the application 
of knowhslge, a s«'ii.se which Sankara would easily have 
e,xpn-s!«sl appropriately. rtM-suius, which explains the w- 
of njMiiiim. ineaiKs rather “ sjiecifically ”, ThLs view is 
ccmfinned by all (he other interpretations of Saitkara, on 
vi, H, xivtiuh/Hiniiarnnfim ; vii, 2. mntmbhmxtsamyuktam ; 
ai.d ix. I, antilthintiyuklam. Anandagiri here glosses 
Mii:.^fdr(i.<. which means experiencing, not application, and 
on xviii. 42. has xt'Hnuhhnt'iiyallaii'apdiidnam. The essential 
point is .>telf-n'ferene»'. not practical application. 

E. Frauwttllner incidentally (p. 242) calls attention to the 

‘ PikI br Philo, and also by Joarphna, who. hoaremr. osually haa 
■ Pl.ny has toaeni. 
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fact that Javanta Bhatta (NyS^amaHjon, p. t26) knew 
a Bamkrit vereion of the BfkalhaJtd, which, he argues, cannot 
have been part of the BrhatkfUhdilokasatitgraka ; his argumenta 
for this latter point are not conclusive, but they are probable. 

1 do not think that the ease for t^hkarasviiiniu's authorship 
of the NySyapraiiria l>eyond contention, as held by G. Tuoci 
(p. 243), for he has lM>en unable to find out anything to 
throw light on his personality,* and he admits that the 
BaUkarasvtimin of the TtUtinsainffraha was an expounder 
of Vai4esika views. No doiiht the name is not conclusive 
evidence, but pritrui facie it is curious. More im|H>rtant is the 
possession by the author of a large fragment of the 
Kapphinahhijfultiya of Sivasvamin ; the MS. tradition of 
that jxjera is depIoraV)le, and the new fragment is very welcome. 
St. Schayer de,mandj a revision of our ideas of Indian logic 
80 far as inference i» concerned (pp. 247- 257), and reproaches 
us and even Tli. Stcherbatsky with neglect of modern symlwlio 
(mathemati<‘al) logic as a test for what is truly logical in Indian 
thought. What he says i.s of interest, but I fejir he greatly 
exaggeraU** the importance of this new standpoint. 

Of the other important matt«‘rs in the volume it must suffice 
to rtffer to the interesting evidence as to the mea.sure of con¬ 
firmation of the Mahamnutii which can be derived from the 
names of kings found in the Br&hm! inscriptions of Ceylon 
adduced by W\ Geiger (pp. 313-321), the curious diplomatic 
quarrel between Bhali Jahan and Constantinople described 
fully by J. Rypka, and V. Ehrenberg’s suggestion (p. 297) 
that we are to ascribe to Alexander the habit of speaking of 
his noBos just as Napoleon spoke of his “ star ”. The idea 
is plausible, but does not rise alravc a mere guess. 

The only defect of the volume is the lack of the index which 
it richly deserves. 

A. 122. A, BERRIEDALE REtTH. 

* That the Syijfapratieia repreaenU a Mate of logic intermediate between 
Digniga and I>harmaklrti ia. if aound. no proof that it ia not Digniga't. 
Wo have no reaaon to doubt change of view in Digniga any more than fa 
the eaae of Ariatotle. 



WoomnoOKH Brvmm. Chrwtian DocumentB in 8jn»c, 
Antw, and Oaniti&ni. Edited and tniudatod witli » 
criticnl apparatus. By A. Mijwass. Vol. VII: Bariy 
Oiriirtian Myiitka. x 6|. vi + 320. Cambridge : 
W. Hrffw aixi Hons. I9:M. £1 1». 

The Hyriaf writinifs inoludwJ in the seventh voinme of the 
WoodlmwAf Studies are taken from the manuarript, Mingana 
Syhai! Wll, a iimnuiuTipt ' of nrhu-h no other copy seems to 
exist in any Buroj)ean library and arc reproducetl in 
IWaimilr, Written in the Nestorian script, and preserved in 
perfect «-«>ndititin. the U'xta as reproducetl in facsimile, are 
particularly lH>autiful. 

The wntmes are early mystical works written by Christian 
monks nr nhlsits of monasteries situated in Lower 
MnMifsitainia at the time when Arab trils's from the Hijaz, 
hel|sil by Christum Arab trds's of South Syria and 
Mes(>|Mitamia. overran their eoiintry. Thi.s Christian-Arab 
eonlact leads Itr Miiiguna to eiaiin that the Islainie mysticism 
known as .HQfisni i.s wholly IiiuhsI on the U'tiching and practices 
of the Christian monks and usceties who inhabited the 
numerous monasteries stri'wn in the way of Arab warriors. 
He BihU that a IhoMugh romparative stuiiy of this subject 
is still a dnutmUnm. That IS true, and it may l>e doubted 
whethiT when it i.s maile it will fully substantiate lii-s claim. 

There are four works in the volume. They arc us follows : 
(I) Me«lu « M>'stieal work by Simon of Taibulheh, a physician, 
who seems to have diisl alsiut A.i». 6H0 ; (2) Treatise on 
Solitude and Prayer, by ItiUiisho' Katrara, who seems to 
have dieil alsiut A.li, t5!*0 ; (3) Treatises on the Workings of 
the (}n»<-e, etc., hy 'Alsitslio' l.{azzaya. who seems to have 
died alsiut A ll. f>5¥i; (4) Treatise on the Shortest Path that 
brings us near to ()«sl. by’ Joseph Hazzaya, brother of 
‘Abdisho' l,]axxaya; and (5) Treatise on Eremitism, by 
Abraliam liar Dashand^, who flourished between a.d. 720 
and 730. 

These five writings differ somewhat in style and interest. 
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but tbej ue «U worthy of study, uid Dr. Minguuk has 
msderad a great service, particularly to students of mysticism, 
by translating and editing them. The treatises of 'Abdlsho' 
j^azsaya reach the sublimest heights of mvstiral ascent. 
The writer's distinction between the state of serenity and a 
state which is alwve that of serenity, “ higher than all like¬ 
nesses, images, material things, and numbers," is truly 
illuminating. It is not surprising to find him less obsessed 
by the idea of demons than other writers, particularly 
Dadlsho‘. Dadisho' speaks of “ the demons settling like flies 
on the eyes and the mouth of the younger brother 

The idea of ' demons” is very much in evidence, and 
Dr. Mingana notes that they are mentioned frequently in the 
works of early mystics. An evil .spirit or demon stands ever 
on the left-hand side of a man, and it would go ill with him if 
a good spirit or angel did not stand on the right-hand side of 
him. Dr. Mingana does not discuss the Bt)uree of this idea. 
The writers of his treatises lived in Mesopotamia, which, as 
Professor Langdon has emphasized in his book on Semitic 
Mythology, was the ancient home of demonology, and where 
the belief in demons no doubt survive*! for many centuries. 

Another matter to which Dr. Mingana calls special attention 
is the use made of Biblical quotations. " In reciting verses 
of the Psalms, and in referring to Evangelical pericopes, they 
[the Mystics] used to add to them whole sentences in order to 
make them more applicable to the religious experience of their 
solitude." In this matter, we are told, they “ do not seem to 
have been very scrupulous ”. But there is no need to question 
their scrupulousness or unscrupulousness in the matter. The 
habit of paraphrasing was common among Jewish mystical 
writers, no doubt under the influence of the Targums, and 
was simply taken over by Christian mystics. 

The translations are excellent, and are almost above 
criticism. The expression marganyStha de-dem‘e is one of 
those compound expressions of which Semitic speech is so 
fond, and one would prefer “ tear-pearls ’’ to the rather 
nua.rvLT 1S9S. 96 
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iBAUtiiiglem " peaxl* of tears ” (p. 18). The expreesion “ trax* 
prsym” again (p. 18) is perhaps a little more iatelligiUe 
than " praywB of tears On p. 20 we read : “ You will 
then become conscious of the truth, and you will ascend to 
the exercise from which you fell; and you will sec in your 
second ascent the inns which you passed in your first ascent.” 
Here the translation “ inns ” sounds carious. Perhaps 
" stopping-places ’’ would be better. 

There are hardly any misprints. ” Aceticism ” (p. 52) 
for ' asceticism " « expressive but unfortunate, and “ niegh- 
bour ” for “ neighbour " is not pretty. The Arabic word on 
p, 27, note 2, needs to pull itself together, and the t in the 
Greek word looks unu.sual. 

lit. Maurice A. Cannev. 


ZuN LtTVHute OER BABVL,oMscHK.N' JvDKS. Gcniza-Tcxte 
herausgegeben, iil^ersctzt und bearl>eitet sowie suf ihre 
Punktation hin untersuebt. By .Menahe.u Zulat. 
Bonner Orientalistiscbc Studien, Heft 2. 9^ X 6^, 

pp. X -t 9U. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammcr, 1933. RM. 7 50. 
Tlic chief text in thi.s study consists of Geniza fragments 
edited from two of the manuscripts which form part of the 
Taylor-S«-hc«-hter collcrtion of Geniza Fragments in the 
University Library, ( anihridge. Several of these fragments 
contain stuagogue poems with Palestinian or with Babylonian 
punctuation, sn.l it has been Professor Kahlo’s practice, 
having regard ]>artieularly to peculiarities in punctuation, to 
study these with students in his Oriental Seminar at Bonn. 
How fruitful this study has been is shown by the fact that 
Mr. Zulay s work is the third of a series of publications of 
Geniza material of which Professor Kahle possesses rotographs. 
It should be noted, however, that his work contaiiis also in 
an sppemlix fragments studied in Dr. Brody’s “ Forsch- 
ungauwtitut filr bebraische Dichtung ’ at Berlin. 

tViginating perhaps towards the end of tije Talmudic 
period, and in any case not later than about the sixth oentoiy. 



jWKiritf) ue peculiar to the iTnagogae and its litttrg 7 . They 
may be said to have as their aim the embeUiahment of the 
■ynagufae service with a view to eradite edification, for the 
poifiSH or poet seeks to embroider the prayers with poems 
leminiaoent of or related to Midiashic or Talmudic litoratore. 
To call the piyyut a hjTnn, however, would convey a wrong 
impression, since in one way it is more like a solo, and in 
another is more like a sermon. It may be said to be a sort 
of sermon-solo, only it mnst be remembered that the poet, 
having exercised extraordinary ingenuity in adapting the 
Hebrew language to his special purpose, and having availed 
himself of an exceptional knowledge of Midrash and Talmud 
in pursuit of m 3 r 8 teriouB motives and meanings, the listener 
is expected to be much more than a passive hearer. Thus, 
the sermon-solo not only gives the ordinary listener some 
thoughts to take home with him, but also provides puzzles 
for deep thinkers and learned scholars. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether the ordinary listener ever gets to the root of 
the matter. 

Readers and lovers of pure classical Hebrew will think that 
the payfdnim play ducks and drakes with the language. 
Poetic licence, they will feel, here seeins to run riot. But it is 
all part of the poet's plot—his device to make us sit up and 
take notice. While foreign words and forms are shunned, 
new words are coined out of old ones, and new forms are 
introduced which flagrantly violate the ordinary roles of 
gianunar. Thus the piyyul literature, with its curious words, 
expressions, and forms, and with its peculiar methods of 
vocalization, presents a special study in itself. For some 
students its interest will be the greater because it shows in 
a remarkable way that process of adaptation which has 
eventuated in the creation of Modem Hebrew. The piyyvf 
itaelf, it should be added, has survived in some places (e.g. 
Morocco) down to modern times. 

It ia weD known that in Biblical Hebrew rhyme is employed 
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wy rarely. In the pii/iful rhyme is a characteristic device. 
It is a ««nmon device also to arrange the text in the form 
of an acrostic and to indicate the name of the composer in the 
way, Where each new letter of the acrostic begins is not 
indicated clearly in the original text, so that it is part of an 
editor’s task to rtwonstruct the poem. 

An impetus was given to the study of piyyutim by the 
discovery of a vast quantity of material in the Geniza of 
Cairo, but there are as yet few workers in the field. Mr. Zulay’s 
work is therefore a valuable contribution, and will serve as 
a guide to other workers. It will l>e obvious that his task has 
been one of great tlifficulty. Nevertheless, in one way and 
another he has done nil that it is passible for an editor to do 
to facilitate the reading ami interpretation of liis text. His 
translation and notes will t*e of great service to students. 
That the text should sometimes baffle him will not surprise 
anyone wiio has atteiiipt«‘d to read and interpret a piyyul 
manuscript. 

$ ti . Mai’bice a. Caxnet. 

Tnnxx Abaiih Treatises on Au hemv by Mihammad bin 
Umaie (Hhh century a.Ii.). Edition of the Texts by 
M. Tvhab ‘.'Vi.f. M.A. Excursus on the Writings and 
Date of Ibu I’inail with Edition of the latin Rendering 
of the MiV nl Wnraqi by H. E. Stai'LEtox, I.E.S., and 
M. H!ti.iVAT llrsAiN, 51)utns nl-'lTama’, I’h.D. Memoirs 
of the .\aiafic Sotiety of Bengal, Vol. XII (1933), No. 1. 
r.’ A 9J, jip. 1 "JIS. Calcutta. Rs. 9. 

Historians of science have long realized the necessity of 
a thorough study of medieval Muslim science to a proper 
comjirehension of the development of scientific doctrine and 
practice. A full and detailed investigation of Arabic chemical 
treatMes is particularly urgent, since it was in Islam that 
chemistry first t»x)k shape as definite science, and since its 
bodily tranniiission to Western Europe in the twelfth to 



fifteeath centuries tesoitod in the pexaistenoe of Muslim 
cbemicsl conceptions until comparstively recent times. It is, 
indeed, possible to trace the germs of more than one modem 
chemical theory in the writings of Jabir ibn ^ayyan, Al-R&xl, 
and other celebrated chemists of early Islam. 

We welcome, therefore, this important contribution to the 
subject made by Principal Stapleton and his collaborators. 
Hr. Stapleton has already made numerous and valuable 
investigations cm Muslim chemistry, and we can give the 
present paper no higher praise than to say that it is worthy 
of its predecessors. The texts of the treatises, viz. Kitab al-Ma’ 
al'Waraqi wa’l-AnJ Bn-Najmiyah, Risalat aA-Sbams ila’l- 
Hilal, and Al-Qasidat an-Nuniyah. have been carefully edited 
by Mr. Muhamma<l Turab ‘Alt, and will provide a broad and 
solid basis for the study of .Airabic alchemy of the tenth century 
A.D., when their author, Muhammad ibn Umail, probably 
Bourished. 

Messrs. Stapleton and Hidayat Husain have added sections 
on Ibn Umail's writings and place in alchemical history, and 
give also an annotated text of the Latin version of the Mi’ 
al-Waratp published in Zetzner's Theatrnm Chetnicum, 1622, 
and ascrilied to " Senior Zadith iilius Hamuel ”, i.e. A|b' 
Shail^ aS'Sadiii ibn Umail. Professor Maqbil Ahmad is 
largely responsible for the very useful descriptive index of 
names of people, countries, places, and Ixwks mentioned in the 
Arabic and Latin texts. It is very much to l>e hoped that the 
authors will at no distant date provide us with a critically 
annotated English tramilation of the works here given in 
Arabic. By doing so they will considerably enhance the value 
of their already great service to the history not merely of 
chemistry but of Islamic thought. 

A.tSJ. 


E. J. Holmyabd. 



1, Tb* Book of th* Giudcal Saywos ( ASooTrASAMKAYA) 

or Mot* Numljered Suttas. Vol. II (The Book of th« 
Four*). TransUted by F. L. Woodward. SJ x 6 f, 
pp, tx + 269. Vol. III. Translated by E. M. Habb. 
8J X 6, pp. xix + 3X3. With mtroductions by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, D.Litt. Pali Text Society : Translation Series, 
Nos. 24.1933, and 25,1934. London : Oxford University 
Pr«». 10*. each. 

2. Paramattma - DIpaxI r In - Vuttakatthakatha of 
DhammapaiJLcariya. Edited by M. M. Bose. Vol. I. 
Pali Text Society. 9 X 5J, pp. v + 180. London : 
Oxfortl I’niveniity Press. 1934. 

The Pali Text Society’s translation of the first four Nikayoa 
is neariiiK its clos**, anil the two pre-sent volumes follow so 
closely in the sU'fw of their prwlecesaors that their virtues 
neixi little discuMton. Mr. HaD*'s j>ortion will l>c found perhaps 
the more convenient for oitlinary use by scholars, because of 
his freipicnt nuotution of the commentary, but both parts 
have sufferwl somewhat from the authors' lack of access to 
good libraries. It wems therefore a pity that, liaving to deal 
with a highly dogmatic work, they should not have been 
provided with a copy of the .V'hidhantuikoia ; for Vosubandhu, 
at any rate as now translatisi. is easier to follow in his inter¬ 
pretation of technical terni-s than Huddhnghoaa, and both 
volumes would have cained in precision and clearness of 
outline from a study of his treatise and the annotations 
thereon. 

The commentary’ on the ItmUlaka, like all that Dbammapala 
wrote, is scholarly and interesting; attention may be 
particularly directixl to bis discussion of the term Tathagata, 
pp. 117 IT. The editing is good, but consultation of the work 
wouhl lie easier if ri*fcrenees were given in the lx>dy of the 
commentary or at the top of the pages to the page-nurabera 
of Windisch's edition of the text. 



Dn Tfima dks AirriEiir Ouem. OmcHMOt iet ?Uin- 
zendoi V^ker, Vol. m. Edited by FDncx, Jmnan, awl 
ScBirORKR. Die Agypter by Hkmun Jdkksr, D« 
Babyloiuer, Aasyrer, Peraer und Pbfi&iker by Lom> 
Dblaporte. Freibnig; Herder and Co., 1933. 

Tlua popular series of lustories does not permit soope for 
more than the most meagre outline of the histories of the great 
nations of antiquit}'. The volume on Egypt and Western 
Asia is written by two scholars of eminent ability. Junker’s 
History of Eg]rpt is compressed into 174 pages and Delaporte’s 
history of the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Hittites, 
Persians, and Phoenicians occupies 170 pages. Of these two 
parts of the volume, I am here concerned with Delaporte’s 
section only. He has the advantage of writing the latest 
history of prehistoric Mesopotamia wherein he has been able 
to utilize the recent material from the excavations at Kish, 
Ur, Tello, Warka, and the unexpected revelations of the 
prehistoric discoveries in Assyria. He concludes that there was 
a pre-Sumerian culture in southern Mesopotamia, which 
(following other scholars *) he dirides into highland (Iranian) 
and lowland cultures, and to these two cultures he assigns 
all the monochrome painted ware. The lowland culture he 
assigns to the prehistoric brachycephalic population of 
Subaru or northern Mesopotamia. It is a debatable question 
as to whether any so-called Subarian people and culture ever 
existed prior to the Sumerian, and to define the population as 
brachycephalic is also uncertain. In fact, the whole culture 
of prehistoric Sumerian culture in both north and south may 
well be Sumerian itself. Delaporte has stated the prevailing 
views on this subject. 

The history of the Sumerians, Babylonians, and Assyrians 
is then outlined and the author obviously knows his literature 
and sources thoroughly. So much material cannot be 

‘ This book boa (ew footootea sod anthoritiaa ara nrolf quoted. TKa 
atyb ia dogmatic and do apace ia proridod for anr defence of tbe Tieva 
taken on dabatsMe snbjacta. 
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mafnmeA into . .nuai .p«e withont making dull reading, 
bat the treatment u eminently «aontific.‘ 

There i» * vnltmblc sketch of the old Persian kingdom, 
Cyrus to Uariiis Kodamanno*, pp. 296-317, and the volume 
«Qds with a chapter on the Phrenicians in which the author 
has made use of the discoveries at Byblos and Ugarit (Ras- 
sharow). Both parU of this volume would have been more 
useful if they had bwn provided with maps and more 
exhaustive literature. The indices arc also reduced to the 


ASCIEKT ClBIEXTAL SrAI.S IN THE COLLECTION OF Me. EdWAED 

T. Newell. By Hans Henning von deb Osten. Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. 
XXII. 12 ;• ‘Jj, pp. X + 204, pis. 41, figs. 28. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. 27s. 

The author puhlislies photographs of the impressions of 
695 seals aswiiihled hy Mr. Newell entirely by purchase. 
Some of them had licen previously published. The volume 
contains an almiwt exhaustive bibliography on evorj'thing 
conceniitig Mesojsitaiuian cylinder and roll seals. Chapter iii 
is a detailisl stiiily of the symbols, designs, animals, trees, 
rlothing, flowers, luiildings, lioate, chariots, altars, pots, etc. 
In fact, the author hivs prtHluced a trustworthy handbook for 
the subjn-t of Wc.st .V.siatic glyptography. This is an admirable 
scientific confrihution and indispensable for the archaoologwt. 
All known isTiisls from prehistoric Sumerian to the Persian 
prrimls are n’lire.stmteil in the Newell collcctiou. It is curious 
that seal No. 2.1 should have been overlooked by Assyriologists 
since a dmwim.' had already Itecn given by M’ard in liis Sml 
' t aew wuh thr author in reoiling Imdafud instead of the 
eooreniional p. ISO : the name of the Moon-go<f of Ur wag sorely 

asm proiioonred Koiu, hot Za.en>Sin, p, SI5. The ritoals of the 

Nr» Year eerrmeny. ■•liiieii by Thareau-Uangin, art assigned to the 

HantnuralM penuil, p. 2*0. Th* Hurrites or Mitanni people of Snfaam 

are said t« be Urgely Indo-European, p. 243. Their language, doeely 

coukseted ■iih EUantir, shows no ua«e of lndo.Germanie. 
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Cf^imiers cf Wedem Atia, 80&. This is anoth«r Example of 
a round Indus Valley press seal found many years ago in 
Mesopotamia and purchased by Ward. Ward’s copy was not 
accurate. In view of the great importance of all Indian smIs 
found in Mesopotamia I give here a copy of the inscription 
from the photograph. 


The writing on the Indus Valley seals runs from right to 
left and in the discussion the signs are niinjl>ervd from the 
right. 

Sign No. 1 seems to W a variant of No. 194 in my list, 
Mdhenjo-Daro ami the Indus Valley Civilhalioti, ed. Sir John 
Marshall, vol. ii, p. 446. 

No. 2 is apparently a variant of 214 in my list and G. R. 
Hunter, The Script of Mohenjo-Daro amt Ilarappa, p. 177, 
Table 69, No. 5. 

No. 3 is a homo sign and unknown to me. 

No. 4 is No. 187 of my list. 

No. 5 is new. 

The edition of the inscriptions, pp. 161-5, is extremely 
defective. 

Seal 95, from the Agade period, has the inscription 
Gimil-t-li Ai-dar~al-su arad-zu, not Su-t-li, p. 161. See Ungnad, 
Materialien, p. 34. Ai-dar-al-su ocean RA., 9, 34, Rev. ii, 16. 

No. 96, also from the Agade period, has an inscription 
completely misunderstood on p. 161. 

Col. i, lii dingir-ra-na (= Awel-ili-iu) ianyi in-ki. 

Col. ii. 111 dingir-ra (= Awel-ili) dupiarrum arad-[zu\. 
“ (Seal) of Awel-ili-Su, the learned priest, (presented by) 
Awel-ili the scribe, his servant.” 

No. 97 has simply KU-DAG, which is rendered in Sumerian, 
p. 161, by lukul urdahhu. Here the sign DAO has been read 
as though it were the sign VR-minnabi yilim, or UR criss¬ 
crossed, Weisabach, Miacel., pi. 10, i, 7 =* Hinunu, but 
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AJSl. 3S, 108, 306, taa KAL-mnnahi giUmu = Htpu^: 
atiunm. wJa^u is not the sign on this seal. I do not know 
the combination ku-dag} 

So. 100 hu a curious form of the sign S, Thureau- 
Dengin, REC. 451. Read dumu-id ur-ur. 

No. 104 has a N.Pr. Lugal-Eridu (NlIN-KI}-*td = lor 
Sridn kinu. The last sign is iu, zid, not ku. The reading of 
KU - Wnu iarfu-rw, CT. 11, 31 A 9, restored by K. 11204,1, 
hence iJeimel, Ijfxicon, p. 036, 32, where he takes KU-ba in 
tbii sense, is erroneous. For reading zid = kenu, see N.Pr. 
•^Knitzid-dam (NIS - KU-dam), and mi-zid-^e-ni-ddg 
(-. jb'sii lukanni), PB.S. x, No. 7, 50; cf. raf-zi-mu-m-in« 
dhg •" kinii ukanni, RA. II, 144, 14. 

No. 105 has the N.Pr. Sadi-um, otherwise unknown to me. 
Cf. A’n-di, rngnad. MatrrmUen, 69. 

No. 126. The gcnl Nanna(r) is never written *i§cl, but 
alwBj-s 8 e8 -KI. The text is totally misunderstood. Read 
Diugir-i«'R-mu-(furu.t “ The god, my brother, is strong ”, 
the serond line has the N.Pr. Vtu-ni-mj “ The Sun-god is 
the chief (god) ". For ni-sag = wild see CT. 12, 7 A 33 ; 11, 
39, Rrn. 341, Obv. lo, and m-sag = kabtum, aiaridu, CT. 12, 
7 A .35- (i. 

No. 131 is particularly important. The scene represents 
a mortal l«l by his god into the presence of a seated divinity. 
Tbi* seal cannot lie later than the Dungi period as the scene 
provi-s (RA. 16, 63. ami especially JRAS. 1919, 533-7, 
the *■ procvasional scene’ ). The imteription is " Ig-mu-lum 
son of Ititi ’. Igmulum is obscure and otherwise unknown. 
Vngnad. .Uo/crm/i'cn. 58, enters the name Ik-mul-ir-ra under 
but admits g and k. More interesting is the name 
Jlili. obviously Semitic from the name of his son. This is the 
only example of the name In-side its occurrence as the nsime 
of an early ruler of A.savria, AltorientaliiKhe BUdiothek, i, 

‘ Brttaaov, lOSOS, anil Ileinwl. Lotto*, p. 5S8, ISS, are false; read 
aaM ba ai in-Un . {asa lam/\ tUpartr na ; see ^esi. <7raia., i»l. 45; 
Gray. Sittmatk, S. !««. Rer. 7. 
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p. S. Hub a^n confirms the close oonnectioii between the 
rise of the city state Ashnr and the Semitee of Aocad in the 
Dnngi period. 

No. 136. Adalal has the title lH KU (RBC. 468). This is 
.deuly for Ih gun-gh = agru “ hireling ”. Cf. KU (REC. 469), 
^-un=agSni, JRAS. 911, 1051, and in-ht-UH {^igur) 
“ he rented ”, Ni«*, ii, 83, 6. An agru must mean a higher 
position than a mere hireling; for here he is owner of a fine 
seal and a witness, AJSL. 33, 234, 11 + 21; Genouillao, 
Inv. 944b, Rev. 11. 

No. 185, last sign is ^ nagar. 

No. 662, line 2, the sign is PAP on the photograph. The 
translation is ” She that completes all decrees ”, nayhar parfi. 

The author, who is not an AssjTiologist, cannot be held 
responsible for the serious errors in the transcriptions and 
translations of the texts on the seals. 

2t7. S. Lanodok. 


The Chronology of the Early Tamii,8. By K. N. Sivaraja 
P iLLAi. 10 X 5i, pp. xxiii + 284. Madras : The Uni¬ 
versity of Madras, 1932. Rs. 5. 

The dating of early Tamil literature is a thorny problem. 
By a new line of approach Mr. Sivaraja Pillai has made an 
important adv'ance towards its solution. He clears the air 
at the outset by ruling out of consideration the so-called 
Epics (Cilappadikdram and Matiimekalai), and the fantastic 
introduction to the Agapporu] on which the traditional history 
of the Tamil Sangam has been based. Leaving aside also 
the “ ethical ” group of didactic poems, he examines the 
chronology of the two “ naturalistic ” anthologies, the 
EttuUokai and Patluppallu, which are unquestionably the 
earliest of the Sangam works. Out of these he selects four 
{P^J^ananiitu, Agananuru, Xarrinai, and Kurunlokai), and, by 
X caieM correlation of the poets, kings, and chie& associated 
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with th«ie (with occaaional help from the Patirrufottu and 
PattuppSftu), he reconstTurt* the history of the Ch5ia, Ch5la, 
and Piodiya Kingdoms for a period extending over ten 
gnicrations. from SO b.c., he suggests, to a.D. 200. 

The Tamils take a just pride in their national classics, but, 
outaifle A limiO'fl circle of sjjecialists, there are few that can 
rwMl them. Mr. Sivaraja Pillai's conclusions have an 
irojwrtant bearing on Mauryan, Andhra, and Sinhalese history, 
to sav nothing of contwts with Imperial Rome. He states 
bis case with exemplary olaritv, but the Tamil contribution to 
the civilmation of Imlia is not likely to be fully appreciated 
until the whole of the .Sangam literature has been critically 
ediletl in a htngungc more widely known than Tamil, and, 
inchlciitally, the terrifying length of the royal names alleviated. 

F. J, Richards. 

Ssi.K<Ti<'NH KRoM THK Peshvva's Haftar. Ktlit«l by G. 8. 
Sarpesai. HJ ,■ «, Bombay; Government Central Press. 
Nos. :h-io. 

No. :m H.i.sski.s- CAMfAiiiX Nupplemeiitarv). pp. v + 109. 
new. B.- 2 a.-. 8 or U. O,/. 

No, .V) Caiti bk ok S.vi.'.KTiK BY THE Exousii. pp, viii 
• 17<I. lieu. Us. 2 U.s. 11 or 4s. Ik/. 

No. M : The Kiiisr .Mauatha War. pp, .xiv + 3(52. 1934. 
Us. b as. or '.hi. 

Mi.'r KU.A\Eoi s (Persian,) Pacers. Editisl by Dr. M. 
Nazim, pp, i • WJ. IVKW. Annas 12 or Is. 3d. 

The thirty-fourth niimlHT of this a'ries adds little to the 
information in flic .sixteenth volume. It shows the premedita¬ 
tion of the Marat ha attack on the Portuguese, and the reliance 
of lioth sides u|>on the English in Bombay for supplies. 
Numbers 35 and ;tt> refer to the same subject, and it may 
be noteil that little attempt seems to be made to arrange 
the letters aiTonlmg to subjects or even in chronological 
Older. TTie volumes ought to be of great interest to students 
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of An^^Indian history, but ou the whole the conteuts are 
disappdnting. The editor naturally takes the view that 
the Enghsh capture of Salsette in 1774 was unprottiked and 
unjustihed. But, apart from the necessity of that area for 
the safe existence of Bombay, there was a probability, as 
these letters show, of the Portupiese seeking to ri'capture it, 
while the English had been promised its possession by 
Bagboba who seemed at the time to have a fair title to succeed 
to the position of Peshwa. The Marathas, whose afTairs were 
then in great confusion, did not fight well in this campaign, 
though Commodore Watson of the Bonibay Marine. w!jo is 
described as a General, was killed. The e<litor claims that 
the Marathas succeeded in damaging Engli.sh trade by a 
blockade at Surat, but, though this wa.s onlered, there is 
little to show that it wavS successful. The thirty-sixth number 
contains surprisingly poor accounts of the severe fighting 
in Guzerat and in the Deccan, and the convention of Vadgaon 
seems to be scarcely noticed. The straits to which the British 
were reduced by tht* Mysore War and the presence of the 
French fleet would not be gathcnnl from these letters; but 
the Marathas had their own difficulties, with the continued 
pretensions of Raghoba and the internal conflict between 
the Peshwa and the Maratha chiefs. 

We are glad to see that a l)eginning lias lieon made of 
the examination of the Persian documents in the Daftar. 
There are no fewer than 2,600 newsletters beside-s other 
papers, and the present selection, under the competent 
editorship of Dr. M. Nazim, is rather an indication of what 
may be expected than of great value in itself. The dates 
ascribed to the letters are in many cases conjectural, and 
it may be observed that the date (1785) allotted to letter 
No. 1964, which refers to Sir Robert Barker's army, must 
be wrong, as that officer had by that time left India. Probably 
it refers to the Rohilla campaign of 1775. 


A. IX. ISt, 179, 152. 



Ho. ST ; KABX4TAK Exrromoira or Madhavbao I. pp. is 

+ aoa, 1»M. »*. 3 or 6». 3rf. 

No. S8: Madiuvsao Baixal akd the Nizam, pp. riii 
+ 160. 1934. R». 2 M. 8 or 4*. firf. 

No. 39; Ai>ifiKi*TiuTi\T: Papem of .Madhavrao I. pp. viii 
+ 178. 1934. R«. 2 *A. 11 or 4*. 9 d . 

No. 40; Huckllaxcocb Papers of Pkshwa Baijiii Rao. 
pp. rii + HO. 1934. K». 2 ■*. 4 or 4». 3 d . 

Th* first thrw of thes* numljers pivp a considerable amoimt 
of infonnation ref;ardin|t the effort* of the young Peshwa 
Madhavrao to hold the .Maratha Empire together after the 
disaatrou* defeat at the lutiids of the ALidali at Panipat in 
1761. In the north the Maratha Hupreinacy a'us quickly 
r«-«*tabli»hed, nor wa* there much difficulty in dealing with 
the Ntzarn who was vulnerable at many point*. In the south 
the Peahwa ha>l a harder task in coping with the talent* of 
Hytler Alt of Mysore, and he was handicapped by the want 
of capable and trustworthy generals. In fact the disunion 
and disloyalty atnong the Maratkas w-as noticeable throughout 
this period, an<l it may lie ol>»erve<l that the Brahman Jagir- 
dan of the Miuth weri' far leas loyal and obedient to the 
Peshwa of their own caste than the purely Maratha feudatories 
of the north. Sindhiu, Holkar, and the Nagpur Bhonale. It is 
interesting to oImutvo the gallant stand made against Haidar 
hy Murar Uao Cihorpade, the Morari Rao of Ormo. No. 39 
indicate* the administrative ability of the young Peshwa in 
civil nutters, and the close control ho exercised even over 
his great ininisten llaripant Photlke and Nana Fadnavia. 
On the whole, the high oncomiiiin passed by Grant Duff on 
the Peahwa Madhavrao is fully justified by these extracts, 
and his early death marks the real beginning of the decline 
of the Maratha Empire. The contents of No. 40 refer to 
the reign of hia father, Balaji Rao, and, while dealing with 
miacellaneoa* matten, contain some matters of interest; for 
exain[de, the steady protection afforded by the Rngliah to 
the Mis of Janjira. 

M.ZJAmiM. xo. 


P. R. Cai«ix. 
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ITau. or iVB Mvoiui. Emfux. B7 Sm Jasojiaih Bamaiu 
Vol. I. 173»-1764 ; VoL H. 1754-1771; 7f X 5, pp. *v 
-I- 544 uad rn 4 - 566. CakutU : M. C. Sarkw 6c Sour, 
1932 mad 1934. 8$. 6d. per vol. 

The future of the government, with all its splendour 

and aQ its mecita, to create a stable, united empire in India 
was dearly demonstrated in the time of its last powerful 
emperor, Anrangzeb, particularly in the latter half of his 
reign. The decay that then set in degenerated into rapid 
diaiDtegration during the reigns of his impotent successors; 
the outlying provinces broke away &om the palsied imperial 
authority, and then the central government tottered under 
fttiniata emperors, who were little more than puppets in the 
hands of intriguing or indolent tcaztrs, while the country 
was overrun by Marathi, Uuhelas, and Jafs. The climax 
was reached in 1739, when Nadir Shah invaded the Panj&b, 
and sacked Delhi and other towns. The author, who has 
already given us an invaluable history of the reign of 
Aurangzcb in five volumes and brought Irvine's Ijtler MiighaU 
down to 1739, is now carrying on the story from that year till 
the conquest of Delhi by the British in 1803. Of the two 
volumes before us, the first deals with the 16 years ending 
with the deposition of Ahmad Shah in 1754, and the second 
carries the narrative down to 1771, when the exiled Shih 
‘Alam II was at last able to re-enter the Mughal capital. 

In a series of chapters arranged on a two-fold basis, vis., 
according to (1) the provinces and areas concerned, and 
(2) the leading actors on the stage for the time being, the 
author describes vividly the unending strife, devastation, 
rapine, and slaughter from which the greater part of Northern 
India suffered during the period. We see the Marathia 
extending their depredations right across the continent from 
sea to sea and up to, and beyond, the walls of Delhi in the 
north, until their power was irretrievably crashed at Panipat 
by another invader from without—Ahmad Shah ‘Abdall; 
we see the last of the outlying provinces snapping their bonds 



of allegisncc; we w»tch the rapid rise to power under forceful 
leaders of Ruhela and other Afjgj^n tribes and of the Jats of 
Bharatpur, and the growing military strength of the Sikh 
organiration in the Panjib. It is a tale, almost bewildering 
in ita complexity, of intrigue, strife, and horror that should 
serve as a warning of the results of the absence of strong 
central control. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar has the advantage of being familiar not 
only with Persian but also with the vernaculars in which 
the available records are written; and he has used his gifts 
to the beat advantage. Tlie work bears evidence, throughout, 
of close and ju'iicial scrutiny of the original sources, many 
of which he has tapj>cd for the first time. Wide research, 
careful treatment, and impartiality’ of judgment eombine to 
make a relijililc re< <>nl of great value to all students of Indian 
history, 

JSJ C. E. A, W, Oldham. 
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Heri>ert Allen Gilet 

& Dicimbu, IMS- is PBBKUABr, I93S. 

“Now Dr. Gileji is the fanatical typo and therefore he 
has made more progress than you in Chinese," wrote 
a candid Chinese critic to a distinguished British friend— 
“ But his fanaticism, always furiously taking sides no matter 
right or wrong, makes him a person " -but there is no need 
to finish the sentence. We have the two memorable facts, 
“ he made more progress in Chinese," and he was " always 
furiously taking aides He was, indeed, a ruthless con¬ 
troversialist. But those who knew him personally will rather 
remember his cosy brilliant talk, the sense of leisure with 
hard work which pervaded his punctual, ordered home, and 
the great courtesy and kindneas and generous hospitality 
with which they were always received. Nor was he in Chinese, 
or even in religious, matters nearly so intractable, contro¬ 
versial, or difficult to persuade as has sometimes been 
supposed. 

" He made more progress in Chinese.” After twenty-six years 
in China, and four at Aberdeen, he spent the remaining thirty- 
seven years of his life as Professor of Chinese at Cambridge 
(actually resigning in December, 1932), and his interests for 
those nearly seventy years w-ere for the most part centred in 
the Chinese language and literature, which he read himself, 
and then made known to others by the stream of his publica¬ 
tions which flowed for just about a cycle. His first book, 
however, was not Chinese, but a double version of Longinus 
on the Sublime, which he made in Formosa, 1869, for his 
father’s “ Keys to the Classics". And a certain familiarity 
with the Greek and Latin classics followed him through life. 

In Chinese he showed at first some interest in dialects, 
but later would almost boast that be knew nothing but 
jBAs. jvLT lass. 37 
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Mandtfin muI the langiuige of books. His powers and 
im^tions led him on the whole sway from antiquarian 
or linguistic rescsirh to a practical knowledge of the iangoage, 
a practical delight in the literature, and an unerring instinct 
for what would interest the public and l>c practically useful 
to (rtadents. Vet one of his most elaborate efforts, The 
Rrmaint of Ixm-tzu, is not only his most famous controversial 
writing, but has established his claim to have been by intuition 
full thirty years in front of his time.s. And again, his Chuang 
U6 ; Afyrfw, Miiraliiit, and Social Reformer, published at 
the sanw' brilliant epoch, is no popular student's book, but 
will last, probably, as long as any of his work, and has 
attracteil serious attention far outside the limits of sinology. 
Yel it is cliaructeristie that the promised supplement with 
notes An<l (.'liiii<>a<? characters never appeared. But where 
he was supreme was in his power to aeixe the opportunity of 
supplying felt wants which had Ixusn supplied inadequately, 
if at all, by his jirwleeeasors or contemporaries. To this 
We owe ('Ainese u'tthout a Teacher, A Giotaary of Reference, 
The San TriJ Ching (supersetling Eitel and others). The 
Chineu English IHetionary (baaed on and superseding 
VSillmiiis), The Buajrajihical IHclionary (based on, but far 
Mceeding, Mayers's Afanaal), while G>fmi of Chinese LuertUure, 
Strange Siiriea, and f'AiWsc Puloruil Art were more purely 
pioneer lulvenfiires into the unknown. "But perhaps.” 
write* one who know him very intimately, and is well qualified 
to appreciate hi.s work, " his chief title to fame was as a 
translator. Like ail of us. of course, he made mistakes, but 
ho had an almost uncanny intuition for the real meaning 
of ditficult sentences, ami a remarkable aptitude for rendering 
them into good and readable Engliah." He had also a 
pleasant gift for writing English verse, which he used not 
only in the translation of Chinese verse, but also for frequent 
eontnbutions to The Times. The Ofomvr. and other papers. 

Ue French .Academy, the Chinese Ooverament. Oxford, 
and Alwdccn. am] the Rojwl Asiatic Society, all bestowed 



tfam bommn upon him; but hia time at Cambridge mot 
have bem rather a diaappointment to him. He had few 
pupik, and from the Univeraity he received very little 
eaoonngement or reo(^;nitioD. 

By hia death the moat prominent figure among Britiah 
■inologiata haa been removed. 

u. A. C. Hocub 


Eleanor Henrietta Hull 

Many membera of the Society will have heard with regret 
of the death of Miaa Eleanor Hull, which took place on 
13th January, at her home in Wimbledon. An obituary 
notice in The Timen of 14th January was followed on the 
16th by an appretiation on the part of Dr. Flower, then 
Chairman of Council of the Irish Texts Society, whereof 
Him Hull had been the foundress (1899) and was honorary 
secretary. Her enthusiastic and scholarly studies of old 
Irish literature and folk-lore constitute her chief work; but 
during a comparatively short period (November, 1918, to 
July, 1920) she .served the Koyal Asiatic Society in the 
capacity of secretary, her keen interest in all matters, her 
understanding of literary questions and her frank and 
engaging personality rendering her generally acceptable. 

The chief transactions in which she was occupied on behalf 
of the Society were the adjustments connected with the 
removal from Albemarle Street to the new house, and the 
absorption of the interests and personnel of the Society of 
Biblical Archseology. But she also participated enthusiastic¬ 
ally in the arrangements for the numerously attended Session 
held jointly with the Soci^to Asiatique dc Paris, the American 
Oriental Society and the Scuola Orientale of the University 
of Rome in September, 1919. At the Second Session, held in 
Paris during the July of the following year, she was present 
on behalf of the Society. Her retirement from the secretary¬ 
ship was for the sake of her own studies. 
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Miw Hull was daughter of Professor Edward Hull, F.RJ., 
and was educated at Alexandra College and the Royal College 
of Science, I>ul.!in. Celtic she studied under Pedersen, 
Kuno Meyer, and Professor Flower, whose teaching waa 
fruitful in the long series of publications whereof she was 
author, or with which she was connected. She was also 
President of the Irish LiUrary Society of London and a 
fiiernber of the Council of the Folk-lore Society. At the 
tinie of her deatli she was within two days of her seventy-fifth 
birthilay. 

F. W. Thomas. 


Profeaior Zoltan Gombocz 

'Die deal lj of I’fofes.wr Zoltdri (loinboe r at the comparatively 
early at!e of TtH, which tmik place with tragic suddenness in 
the middle of a Faeulty UKs-ting on 2nd May last, has deprived 
Finiin Cjrrian philolo>{y of one of its two allmristrr. liy a sad 
coiiieidence, tin' death of the other, Profetwor E. N. Setiila 
of iicbiiiki, also t«K>k plsi e this spring and the Hul)j<>ct has 
thus siiffereii a double loss 111 one year. 

Zolii'ui (JoiiiIkk-z .starNsl his eare«>r nt a time when the 
sdeiitilie study of Hungarian was still in its infancy. In the 
I'liiversity of Hiida|M<st he workisl under the great Zsigmond 
Simonvi who dul so mueh es-sential pioneer work, not only 
in the .>|ss'ially Hiingariaii field, but also in the application 
of the jK'ientific iileas of the time to the new 

subji'i t. ,\t the age of 21 Uomliocz pitKliieisI an important 
iiietlioiiological study on the " Priiiriples of present-day 
Phihilogy Ijiter he made more dirwt contact with the 
In (lermany he worker! with Hermann Paul 
and Wdhi'lin W limit and arquinHi at this early date that 
ailiniratioii for u rigid method which has always distinguished 
his work. Ho also w'urked in Paris and Helsinki, meeting in 
the latter plan' the great Fiiiiiish philologists of the time and 
acquiring the practical mastery of spoken Finnish which is so 
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difficult for all Finno-Ugrian piuldogista wbethor they already 
apeak a related Finno-Ugrian language or not. 

After being Profeasor of Finno-Ugrian philology at 
RoloesvAr and Szeged, Qoinboczeame to Rudapcet to occupy 
the chair of this subject; later he became Director of the 
famous Entvoe-Coliege where, in addition to continuing 
uninterruptedly his r««earch-work, he sho»‘e<l his ability in 
another direction—as a practical organizer. 

Goiiiliocz' chief work was on Finno-Ugrian philology'. 
In this field he is distinguished from all others hy having 
been the first to make a scientific attack on the major prohlcm 
affonled l)y tlie e.xtraordinarily difficult reconstruction of the 
vowel-system and vowel-ahlaut of Primitive Finno-Ugrian. 
Up to tin.' time of (londns z this pntblem hiul Is'en reganled 
as insoluble, hut he has gone a long way towards solving 
it. He and Setiila (who was reH|>onsible for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Primitive Finno-Ugrian conHonnnf-syst<*m and 
roasonant-ahliiut) have thus together laid the foundations 
of Finno-Ugrian plionolog}-. In Hungary GomlxK'z' best- 
known work is undoubtedly his (hitUnr of a IliMlorifal 
Hunpariati ({/■aiiipnfir. This is divid«d into live parts : Mcthorl- 
ology, Phonology, Morphology, Syuitax and Semantics. 
It is an important work for many reasons, admirable for its 
clarity of metlusl and arc.tiracy and, while, the fact that it 
embodies many of OomlKx^z' new conclusions renders it 
indispensable to the re.search-worker in the diffirult field of 
Hungarian philology, it can nevertheless he used with ad¬ 
vantage hy students of all grades, even the most elementary. 
The *■ Semantics ” deserves special mention ; it is the only 
book on the subject in any language which is extremely 
rigid in method and at the same tin»e suitable for elementary 
students. I should much like to see a translation into English 
(with English examples substituted for Hungarian ones) 
which could be used hy philological students in English uni¬ 
versities. The great etymological dictionary of the Hungarian 
of all periods by Gombocz and Dr. Jiuoa Melich which is 
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•till appesrag i* o( the highest importance. It is the first 
edentific etymological dictionary of a Finno-Ugrian langoage 
in print; although highly cautious, it contains a wealth of 
new etymologies, and, further, full references to the extensive 
and scattered literature of the subject, 

Uomlxjcr specialized also in another field ; he was a great 
turlfologist. W his purely Turkish studies I do not feel com¬ 
petent to writa, but I must mention one book bearing on the 
two sulijwrts his Turki*h Loan-tfords in Hungarian. This 
is the standard wr>rk on the subject, outstanding for its com- 
pletaness and for the important conclusions as to pre- 
Hungarian phonology. Summarizing, it may be said that 
(lonilwK'Z work was remarkable for a rigid application of the 
Scientific tiu-tlusl to a subject which had not hitherto known it. 

In coiK'lijNion I must add that Professor Gombocz was a 
remarkatile practical linguist, that he was a member of many 
learriMj institutions at home and abroad, that he possessed 
the rnre a)>ility to instil his ideas into students worthy to 
continue Ins work and that he was extremely popular with 
Isith staff and students at Budapest. For myself, I will 
mendy say tlint I shall alwap remember him for hi.s kindness 
and hus|iilality, some years ago, to one beginning a difficult 
subjis t cm the lufsliuin of a foreign and difficult language, 
and for his <-oiituiued giiwlance since that date. 

16 Alan S. C. Robs. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
9lh May, 1935 

ProfcMor D. S. Margolioath, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A., Prem- 
dent, in the chair. 

The proceedings commenced with the reading and con¬ 
firmation of the Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting 
of l()th May, 19:14. 

We deeply regret to announce the irreparable loiis which 
has been sustained by Oricntjil .scholarship in general, and 
this Sock'ty in particular, by the deaths of the uiidormentioned 
Meinl>er8 during the year :— 

Sir Ernest Wallis Budge. 1 )t. Berthold laufer. 

Professor Uaail Hall ('hamber- Dr. T. (5. Pinches. 

lain. Dr. James William Thirtlo. 

Rai Bahadur Dr Hiralal. Dr. O. G. von Wesendonk. 

Their scholarship is known throughout the world of Oriental 
literature and is lost, to the detriment of posterity. 

The Society ha.s also lost, by death, a very valued counsellor 
and guide, Mr. Ale.xander Hayman Wilson, our tnistod 
Hon. Solicitor. A kindly and skilled pilot amid the intricacies 
of the Low. His good natunxl and ever-re8<ly directions were 
a priceless asset in all legal matters. He had been Hon. 
Solicitor since 188fi and was the grandson of Horace Hayman 
Wilson, the Sanskritist, whose portrait looks down upon us 
even to-day. Hw firm, Messrs. T. L. Wilson k Co., has most 
generously offered to continue its valuable assistance as 
Hon.' Solicitors, in his memory, an offer which your 
Council was indeed gratified to accept in your name. 

The Council further regrets to draw attention to the death 
of the following Members ;— 

Mr. Satis C. C. Cbowdbory. Khan Bahadur S. H. Khan. 
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HOTES OF THE QUABTEH 


The folkwring Membere have resigned 
Mr. 8. firinivMS Aifsr. 


Mr. B. L. Bhsrgava. 

Mr. I. H. BorkiU. 

Mr. I. 8. Cbemjang. 

Mr. K. K. Oupta. 

Mia* 1). K. Harvey. 

Mni. M. A. Holmes. 

Mr. J. H. Hutuin. 

Bao Br. Hinlar M. V'. Kil>e. 
Mr. A. IjiWrie. 

Mr. K I.. Me<‘ulli>eli. 


Mr. A. C. Master. 

Dr. Boshton Parker. 
Captain Sir H. E. Poynter. 
Professor H. G. Rawlinson. 
Dr. F. Braine Rockstro. 

Mr, Amar Sen. 

Mr, H. Lee Shuttleworth. 
Mr. S. G. Vosey-FitzGcrald. 
Mr. K. Viswanathnn. 

Mr. G. L. Watson. 

Mr. C. P. T. Winckworth. 


The following have taken up their election - 
.■Is Jtrnilml Memhern 

Mr (!. Kitr(:<f.il<l-l.e,> Mr. .1. K. Hideout. 

Sir llerlMTf (Ioffe. Mr. A. Silewk. 

Mr, H. llillelsoii Mr. F. St. (i. Simndlove. 

Mr, K. 1>, A. Pii-’kie, 


Af Sim-Kenidnit Mfntbfrif 


Mr. J. Ahln.it. 

Mr S A. Ahmediili 
Mr M l, E. S M Bangahv 
%'ala 

Mr T (’ IW-rn.rl, 

Uev H. S Uonsall. 
lUrtm IVfer A. ItooillsTg. 
Mr, K. (!, Carjittiu. 

Kev. K F. (’httmlHTn. 

Mr Elmer H. (’utts. 

Dr v'huiig Mten Ch in. 

Mr. S. O. Daniel 
Mr. H J. Evans 
Dr. J. Finkel. 

Proh-ssot R. (hittheil. 

Mr. A. Gogusbvili. 

Mr. tl. P. Gupta. 

Mr. V. A. D. Hamdaoi. 


H.E. A. A, Hekrnat. 

Profe.ssor F, Howland. 

Uev. K. H. Hughes. 

Shaikh Baijar Husain. 

Kev. T. Chri.stie limes. 

Mr. K, h. Juiii. 

Say«t M. W. H, Jeelani. 

Mr. S .N..l<whi. 

Professor N. H. von Koerber. 
Mr. H. Kiirdian. 

Professor H. K. Muthur. 

Mr. G. A. Nuidu- 
Lt. Col." H. V. Rohu (Salva¬ 
tion Army). 

Miss M. Rowlatt. 

Rev. Professor H. H. Rowley. 
Dr. Profe.s.sor Renato Salerno. 
Mr. C. H. Shaikh, 
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Mr. H. 0. SiuMtri. 
Mbs J. D. Store/. 
CapUin 8. E. Tidy. 
Mr. S. V. Tirth*. 


Mr. S. R. Tiwmri. 

Dr. K. H. Uttlcy. 

Dr. J. R. W*re. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop W. C. White. 


At Lthrary Attoetaitt 


Hies F. Beck. 

Mr. K. Byron. 

Mr. S. H. Gokhale. 
Miss R. Clay. 

Mr. A. G. Cook. 


Mw. W P. Kcr. 
Miss B. H. Parker. 
Mr. H. D. Sankalia. 
Hitw D. Varley. 


At iitudfni AstfiritUf. 

Mr. J. W. Uyard. 


.4« Nou-Rcsulfnt Cotiipoiaulrrt 
Profc's.soT M. .\. Cannoy. Mr. 0. U. Gurney. 

The hearty Hvnipathy of the whole Society w acconl«Hl 
to Sir Jamc!) Stewart IxK'khart on ac.count of the (rricvoua 
ill-health from which he i» suiTcring ami which lias caused 
him to give up his laliours upon the Council ns our Hon. 
Secretary and a.s our representative on the (Joverning Board 
of the School of Oriental Studies. He has held the former 
office since 1928 and the Society is infinitely indehtod to him 
for his guidance and aid. We hope tliat we may count upon 
them for many a long year still. 

May we offer our homage and welcome to the Sovereigns 
of Egypt and Siam who have so graciously accepted the 
Foreign Extraordinary Membership of the Sex^iety. It may 
be of interest to know that amongst the Honorary Members 
of the Society in bygone years were nuinixred Their Majesties 
the Kings of Siam from 1860 for some years and His Highness 
the Pasha of Egypt from 18.34 for many years. 

In the place of the late Dr. Serge d'Oldenburg, of Leningrad, 
the Council elected Professor Moritz Wintemitz, of Prague, 
as Honorary Member. 

Under the terms of Rule 25a 55 persons ceased to be 
Members of the Society owing to the non-payment of their 
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KubEcriptions* In the year before their nnniber waa 
38. The total number of Members is now 739, being a decrease 
of 19. The number of subscribing libraries is 267 or eight 
leas than in 1933. The stormy condition of world economic 
^Ckin has produced a very serious effect upon our membership 
during the last five years but it seems a-s though the clouds 
were slowly l>cing dissipated at last. It is very gratifying 
to notice the number of Oriental scholars from Europe and 
America who have become memiHjrs during the past year. 
They may In? a.s«ured of a very heart}' welcome from the 
Society in general and the Council in particular. 

As foreahadowwl in the hist .Annual Report and resulting 
from a suggestion ina«ie at the previous Anniversary Meeting, 
a iiumlier of meriils-rs in various parts of the world have, 
very ge.nen^iisly, undertaken the task of bringing our activities 
l>efore the notice of their neighltours. Papers and information 
in ronnection with tlie aims and work of the Society are 
sent to them at certain intervals, and they have allowed 
the designation of " local representative ” to lie shown against 
their names in the List of Memlvers. so that they may be 
ntore easily reeogiiir.«l as such. They have merited the 
gratitude of the Council for tiu'ir helpful services. 

The Is>a.<H<hoUI Redemption Fund wo-s augmented from 
£329 IT-i. i<d. worth of ;tj per cent War Ijoan lai>t year, to 
£370 14.1. !(/. on 31st DeemnlMT, 1934. 

In the iiiteri'sts of «>eonomy it has been deeide<l by the 
Council that the sira' of the Journal should l>e further reduced 
from 900 to HOO pages. Tliw Ls hoped to l>e but a temfwrary 
measure. More iJartieularly as the amount of matter submitted 
for publication can seldom have been so high. 

Happily we have let the empty room upstairs and rearranged 
•onw of U»e other tenancies on a long-term basis, so that all 
our aceommudation is now satisfactorily taken up. 

The rterne.st efforts have been made by the Council to 
reduce all expenditure to a minimum. Hardly anything has 
been ^lent in the I.,ibrary upon new purchases or even on 



tiM binding of books, which is so bwUy needed. It wns 
that we most wait till we can better aff<«d this expenditure, 
thtmgh the latter operation especially is frankly realised to 
be a necessity. From the buffets of fortune which we have 
received let ns turn to an account of our own performaitoes. 

Upon the happy occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty 
The King, your Council has presented to His Majesty, through 
the Home Secretary, a congratulatory address from the 
memlrers of the Society, as a humble offering of their lo3ralty 
and affection to his Royal I'eraon, their profound gratitude 
for the consistent encouragement accorded to the Society 
by our noble Patron and his royal prcflecessors, and to assure 
him of our ardent wishes for the prolongation of his iHuieflcent 
reign. 

We have field celclirations in honour of two great names 
connected with the East: one of them, Finlausi, the world- 
famed Persian poet whose name will always b»? coupled 
with his greatest work, Sfuihriamah or “ The Story of the 
Kings of Persia”, and whose millenary fell due in 1936. It 
was celebrated in many parts of the world. Tlie other, 
Alexander Csoma do Kords, the Hungarian explorer and 
Tibetan scholar, who produced such wonderful linguistic 
results for that country in India, at the price of his bodily 
health and well-being and finally at the cost of his life. His 
self-inflicted privations in the cause of scholarship form an 
epic of almost incredible self-denial. The 150th anniversary 
of his birth took place this year. 

On the occasion of Firdausi’s millenary, a lecture on 
“ Firdausi : the Poet and his Work ”, was given by Professor 
R. A. Nicholson at the hall of the Royal Qeographical Society, 
by the kind permission of the President and Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society. His Excellency the Persian 
Minister spoke afterwards of the satisfaction given to the 
Pmian people by the celebrations and voiced the gratification 
of His Majesty the Shah. 

Shortly afterwards an “ At Home ” was given at Hie rooms 
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of Ui« Society, to meet H.E. the Persian Minister, at which 
he read out a telegram of thanks from H.H. Foronghi Khan, 
the Prime Minister in Teheran. The text is as follows:— 

“The news of the liondon celebrations of the Firdausi 
millenary have Wn received with gratefulness. Please con¬ 
vey the sincere thanks of the Imperial Government and the 
Sorifty for the Preservation of Historical Monuments to all 
the jwrtonage.s and honourable societies which have so kindly 
participated in the said celebrations.—Foroughi.’’ 

A slvort account of the celebrations will be found in JRAS., 
part 1, pp. 2S9 -241. 

The conimeiuoration of Korosi Csoma was observed with 
a hs ture by Sir Denison Ross upon his life and work in founding 
TiU'tan Study in India, and an article in the Journal of 
UW), pp. 2li.‘J-7, by Dr. Joseph dc Somogyi, of Budapest, 
liis fellow couiitryinan. Similar commemorations were, of 
connw, held in Hungary and elsewhere. 

J^rturm. The following lectures were delivered during 
tile se.ssi<m under review; almost all of them were illustrated 
liy Inntern slides. 

“ Kigliti-en Months in N.E. Malaya,” by Mile Jeanne 
(hiisitiier. 

The Quarrel of Ancient and Modern in Arabic Poetry,” 
by Pr,.fc.s,w H. A. H. (Rbb. 

Kinliuisi: the Pw-t and Ids Work,” by Professor R. A. 
Nii'luiLsoii. 

•' Liin-stan,'' The Burton Memorial Lecture, by Miss Freya 
iSUirk. 

' The Maria and other Goods of Bastar State,” by Mr. W. V. 
Grigson. 

The History of Kish from the Earliest Times to the 
Middle .Kgys,- by I’rofe.asor S. H. Langdon. 

•’ Bedouin Life in Arabia To^lay,” by Mr. Carl R. Raswau. 

Alexander Csoma de Koroa,” by Sir E. Denison Ross. 

Finno-Ugrian Philology'," by Mr. Alan 8. C. Ross. 
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“The Joaeph Narrative in the light of Egyptian Mona* 
menta,” by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

“ Buddhist Sculpture in Siam,’’ by Mr. Reginald S. le May. 

“ Bull Worship in Ancient Egypt,” by Mr. H. W. Fairman. 

Two lectures which had been arranged for, were unhappily 
cancelled owing to the sudden indisposition of the lecturers. 

“ Ordoe Bronzes,” by Professor W. Perceval Yetts. 

“ The Near East before 2000 b.c.,” by Sir Flinders Petrie. 

We are indebted to Professor H. A. R. Gibb for so ably 
taking the place of the latter lecturer at twenty-four hours 
notice. 

Announcements have been sent to booksellers all over the 
world drawing their attention to the publications and activities 
of the Society. The terms of memWship have been adequately 
explained together with their profitable role of agency for 
membership. These announcements are circulated regularly. 

Last year a Special General Meeting gave powers to the 
Council, under the new Rule 18 6 to reduce, at its discretion, 
the annual subscription of membership in the case of Resident 
Members who are Ministers of Religion, officials at a museum 
or library, or in the case of persons who are engaged in teaching 
any of the subjects within the Society's scope. So far, this 
rule has been made use of in one case only. Other alterations 
sanctioned at the same time have been much more profitable. 
Rule 16a admits Library and Student Associates under certain 
specified conditions. Ten new candidates have taken up 
their Membership under this clause. This influx merits the 
thanks of the Society to Professor Yetts and Mr. Sidney 
Smith, who have done much to bring it to the notice of 
their own students. 

The change made in the Society’s Public School Essay 
Prize has proved most successful. Its name has been altered 
to The Royal Asiatic Society’s Annual Universities Prize Essay 
Competition and its form designed to attract those university 
students who are interested in Indian affairs. Under the old 
scheme no essays were received for some years, showing how 
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littk coocern for rach mattew is roused in the boBoms <rf 
young schoUrs till they come to man’s estate. During the 
last two years, the essay examiners have been so ranch 
gratified by the excellence of the matter submitted that the 
Council has, upon their urgent recommendation, granted a 
second prize to mark ite appreciation of the efforts made 
by the writers. As regards the last competition, moreover, 
the report of the examiners contained the following words: 
“ Wc desire to place on record how greatly we were impressed 
by the high level of excellence shown by all the competitors, 
and to add that the work of four of them required very 
careful consideration before afinal decision could be arrived at.” 

The winner was Miss Dorothy Anne Louise Stede, of Qirton 
College, Cambridge. The second prize was awarded to 
Mr. George Eklwani Holdemcss, of Keble College, Oxford. 
The subject was ” The Importance of the Physical Features 
of India for the Understanding of her History The subject 
for the next essay will be “ The Causes of the Decay of the 
Mogul Empire 

The Burton Memorial Lecture was delivered before the 
Society on 25th October last, and the Burton Memorial Medal 
Wiis presented to Miss Freya Stark. The title of her lecture 
was *' Luristan ” and Miss Stark told of her explorations and 
advent iin's in that country. The presentation was made by 
Lord Lloyd, who said that the part of the lecture which had 
most vividly appealed to his imagination was her description 
of the endless line of the road leading across an empty land : 
leading not onlv from the Caspian to the Indian Ocean and 
from the Mediterranean to the Pacific, but from prehistory 
to modern times and from one civilization to another. It speaks 
volumes for the Government of H.I.M. Reza Shah Pablavi that 
s gently nurtured lady shoidd already be able to travel 
unhindered across the wilds of Persia. 

The Society's Triennial Gold Medal has been awarded this 
year, in accordance with the terms of the Declaration of Trust, 
to Sir Edward Denison Ross, our Director, in recognition of 
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his distingaishfid semoea in Oriental teaeaioh The 
notation was made by His Bzo^ency the Iranian Minister. 

The foBowing new volomes of original work have been 
imbliahed or accepted for publication by the Society daring 
tiie past year. 

Prite Publication Fund. 

Women in the Aiyam al-Arab, by Dr. I. Lichtenstfidter. 
Jamee G. Forlong Fund. 

Dialogues in the Eastern Twrki Dialect on Subjects of Interest 
to Travellers, by H. 0. Wingate and E. Denison Boas. 

Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese, by S. Yosliitako. 

An Introduction to Colloquial Bengali, by W. Sutton Page. 

Baki Grammar, by A. F. C. Read. 

Other volumes are in the press. 

The printing of the Catalogue is in band, but is taking 
longer than was anticipated. The Councillors who are so 
kindly giving their time to the voluntary scrutiny of cards 
and proofs, are themselves busy men. The thanks of the 
Society are due to them for their help, especially to Mr. Ellis 
and Dr. Randle. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to Mr. 6. A. Yates 
for ready and valuable help to the Editor of the Journal. 

It is satisfactory to know that the number of students 
making use of the Library is meanwhile increasing steadily. 
This year the visits paid to the Library numbered 730, as 
against 609 the year before and 535 in 1932. There should 
be a speedier increase when the Catalogue is available. The 
number of books lent out, however, was 613, a figure slightly 
lower than that for 1933. In addition to the above, 89 books 
were lent to aflSliated members through the National Central 
Library and 24 were borrowed for our Members from affiliated 
libraries. 

Pour important manuscripts have been lent to universities 
for the use of certain scholars : two to Lahore, and one each 
to Berlin and Utrecht. Of these three have been used and 
returned. 
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A photoBtat copy of another MS. has been made for students 
at the Cakotts University; a second for Leningrad is being 
arranged for. Mutual exchange of Journals with other Societies, 
Universities or Institutions, has been authorized by your 
Council in four more ca-ses during the year. The Academy of 
Scienc<>« of Ijoningrod has reopened the publication of the 
BiUiotln-ca liuddhica which has been in abeyance for some 
3 '(*ars. The next volume is eagerly awaited by scholars. 

While Mr. Waley was looking through the Chinese Library, 
he (liscovensl a verv rare l>ook. No. 313, Huang K'an Lun 
Yu I Su. He r(*ports on it a.s follow.s 

This is the famous .suheommentary of Huang K'an, who 
di«d A.I). 545, on the Lun I'm Vhi Cheh. It was lost in China 
(during the eleventh centuiy or later), and was regarded as 
ims'()veral)li'. Muc h later it wu.s recovered in Japan. The 
date of the recovery has never been statid in European works; 
but ChnvuniM'S gives the date of the Japanese rcpublication 
as IH'jO. 

“ From a .MS. note in the pre.sent copy (signed by Titsingh) 
we learn that the hook vva.s di.seovered in 1720. Chavannes 
gives the Txame of thi> di.seoverer in a confu.sed and inaccurate 
form. From the Coloplion of 313 we learn that it was Nemoto 
Hachivf’mori HakushQ. 

“The hofik wa,s pitlilished in 175(t In* Okunmra Kihei and 
others at Tokyo." 

Tile thanks of the Society arc therefore due to Mr, Waley 
for hringmg thi.s valuable infonnatiou to our notice. 

The late Pr. T. (!. I’iiu hes made a bequest, to the Society 
coiLsisfing of 51)0 of his .Vssyriological and Babylonian 
lantern .slide.s. He .'*jK‘ciallv wished that the Societj' would 
hold them for the u.se of Itonn fid^ students or lecturers 
on thew’ siihjwts, or in.stitution.s such ns the Victocia 
In.stitufe. 

They are to lie lent on request at the discretion of the 
( ouncil, in order to assist in promoting an interest in Assyrio- 
logieal and Babylonian .studies. 
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The dides have been catalogued by^ Professor S. H. TAn gdon. 
to whom the thanks of the SocKty are therefore due. 

A very generous offer was made by Dr. Bimala Chum Law, 
a Member in Calcntta, to endow the grant of a gold medal 
for the best monograph on BuddfaLsm, Jainism or the History 
or Geography of Ancient India in annual competition open 
to the world. After very careful consideration your Council 
reluctantly explained the vast amount of labour which would 
be imposed upon it, in receiving, correcting and adjudicating 
upon the essays involved, which might amount to hundreds 
in the year. As an alternative, Dr. Law was invited to 
found and endow a “ Law ” scries of books or papers to be 
published under the aegis of the Society and dealing with the 
subjects enumerated, an offer which would be gratefully 
accepted. This suggestion is now being considered by our 
generous and public-spirited member. 

As was foretold in the Annual Report there has been a 
considerable drain on the Society's resources during tlio year 
in connection with certain repairs and renewals which had 
become imperative and could no longer be delayed. The 
stability of the main staircase from the hall to the lecture 
room was failing, two large combined chimney stacks on 
the roof were found to be so considerably out of plumb as 
to be in danger of falling, and the electric light and bell 
installations of the house were showing the deterioration of 
time. The consideration of these sources of heavy expenditure 
became insistent and the repairs could no longer be deferred. 
They have all been efficiently and satisfactorily dealt with, 
but have left their mark on the balances at the disposal of 
the Hon. Treasurer. 

The congratulations of the Society arc due to Professor C. G. 
Seligman, upon whom the title of Emeritus Professor of 
Ethnology was conferred by the University of London when 
he retired from the staff in July. 

By the Rules of the Society, certain changes automatically 
take place each year in the constitution of the Council of 
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Mwttgeiaent. One of tlie Vice-Presideats and foor Ordinal; 
Members retire and arc not eligible for re-election in the same 
capacity. 

This year your Council recommends for the next session 
that the new Vice-President, under Rule 30, be Dr. C. Otto 
Blagden, and that, under Rule 32, R. E. Enthoven, Esq., 
Professors, H. Langdon, R. 8. Le May, Esq., Dr. A. S. Tritton 
and Professor R. L. Turner should take the place of the retiring 
Ordinary Meml)er8. Also that Sir Oliver Wardrop, who took 
the place of Sir Edward Gait on retirement, under Rule 28, 
l>c confirmed in his position. In addition to the above they 
recommend that C. E. A. W, Oldham, Esq., should tnka 
the place of Sir James Stewart Lockhart as Hon. Secretary, 
while the vacancy thus caused in the number of Ordinary 
Memlwrs, be filled hy the Rev. Professor A. Guillaume. 

The two other undermentioned Honorary Officers are 
recommended for re-election under Rule 31: Mr. Ellis as 
Hon. Librarian and Mr. Perowne ns Hon. Treasurer. Your 
Council has furtlier chosen Sir Edward Maclagan to represent 
the Society on the Governing Board of the School of Oriental 
Studies in place of Sir J. .Stewart Lockhart. 

The annual accounts for the year 1934 have been audited 
profcjifliorially by Me-wra. Price, Waterhouse and Co. They 
were then cxnminerl hy a board of auditors, which included 
Sir Nicholas \\ aterhou.se and two honorary auditors whom 
you ele<-t anmmily. one to represent the Council and ona 
to repre.sent the Members. They held their audit meeting 
on 2(Hh March, 19.35, and reported that the accounts were 
kef)t in a satisfactory manner. 

Lnder lUde 81 the Auditors retire but are eligible for 
flection. Me.ssr.s. Price, Waterhouse and Co., the pro¬ 
fessional auditors, being eligible, kindly offer themselves for 

The Chairman ; I will now call upon the Honorary Treasurer 

make his annual statement explaining the accounts of the 
wcwty for the pa«t year. 
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lb. Ferowne, the Hon. Tieasuier, said:— 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, last year was a 
gloomy one for our accounts, there being a deficiency of 
receipts against payments of £530 12». 6d., as you wiU 
see on referring to the accounts in front of you. Our total 
receipts are £2,661 128. 2d. only, as against £3,192 b. 8d. 
payments. Moreover, out of our receipts some £50 has to be 
credited to capital as representing compounded subscriptions. 

This means in fact that the available income was 
£2,611 128. 2d., so that we are some £680 short on the year’s 
accounts. This, however, does not arise so much from a 
continued decrease in our receipts as compared with last 
year as an increase in payments, for, as compared with the 
previous year, our receipts available as income are in fact 
about £11 higher. On the other hand, our pajments last 
year were as I have said, £3,192 48.8d. as against £2,99911s. 6d. 
in the previous year, the difference arising in a great measure 
from some heavy repairs and renewals we had to do, as you 
have seen in the annual report and foreshadowed in last year’s 
report. Even allowing for this, however, it shows that with 
our income now reduced to £2,600 in round figures, we cannot 
carry on if we accept £3,000 as about the average of our 
payments in a normal year. 

Now let us see how our income is made up for the past 
year. Our income subscriptions (excluding compounders), 
amoimted to £1,031 148. 8d. as against £1,051 198. 4d. in 1933, 
a further drop of £20 after a previous fall of £35 in 1932. 
Our rents were eight guineas less than in 1933, and there is a 
decrease of £12 10s. upon the Savings Bank Interest Account 
owing to our having had to withdraw practically the whole 
of our deposit. 

On the other hand “Sundry Donations’’ recovered £30, 
and under the heading of “ Journal Account ” it is cheering 
to note t^t there is also a slight increase of £12, though 
still a considerable drop &om 1932. Under “ Sundry 
Receipts ” there is an increase of £15 lOs. Thus, on balance, 
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tbe receiptA for Iwt year and the previous one are aboirt 
equal, the only real matter of concern being the drop in 
mbacriptions. 

Turning to the pajmenta side, you will notice under the 
head of'■ House Account ” that the rates are up as compared 
with the previous year by £36, most of this in consequence 
of the new lease of the flat referred to in the Report; lighting 
£18, and coal £16, which are usually fluctuating figures, and 
repairs are no less than £170 in excess of what was spent in 
1933, the major part of it being in connection with the repairs 
and renewals to which your attention is drawn in the Report. 
The total of the House Account, therefore, is £246 in excess 
of the previous year. Salaries and wages are up by £18. 
Printing and stationery by £32, and teas about £5. 

On the otlier hand, there is a decrease of £71 in the Journal 
Account, £17 in the Library Expenditure, and £23 under 
the heading of “Other General Expenditure”, the total 
{wyments making up. as I have said, £3,192 4£. 8d. as against 
£2,661 I2r, 2d. receipts. 

The balance in haml on the 3l8t December, 1933, was as 
you «*e, £612 9v. Id., while on the Slst December last we 
have only brought forward £81 166. Id., the difference being 
accounted for by the amount expendel in the year's account 
as already mentioned. 

You will also note the manner in which that balance has 
been set out so as to give you as clear a statement as possi ble. 
os to the present position of our finances, so far as regards 
our receipts nml payments. From this you will see that we 
have to account to the Carnegie Grant for £250, which we 
had in hand for printing the catalogue, and which we shall 
be able to provide when required, if not from surplus income, 
then from a sale of some of our investments. 

There is also £471 136. 3d. which has been credited to capital 
account for compounded subscriptions. This money will also 
be reconpeil in due course to capital account and invested 
as and when surplus income is available for the purpose. 
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The position of our accounts is not a cheerful one, especially 
as this £680 comes upon the top of a deficit of the previous 
year of about £400. 

The one all-important matter is the question of the sub¬ 
scriptions, and I would earnestly ask all the members to do 
their utmost to obtain new subscribers and bring our 
personal subscriptions back to the old figures of £1,200 or 
£1,300 of a few years ago. These form the backbone of 
our financial position, and must always remain so, and in 
this observation, of course, one must include the Journal 
subscriptions. 

As you will have seen from the Annual Report, special 
efforts have been and are being made by the appointment of 
local representatives and in other ways to draw attention to 
the activities of the Society and to make it better known, 
and the terms of membership more attractive. Some little 
result seems already to have been attained, and we hope that 
in time this may bring in many fresh adherents. Donations 
also will be most gratefully received. 

It is very gratifying to be able to report that the India 
Office have now kindly agreed to restore their full grant of 
£315 per annum instead of the £210 we have been receiving 
for the last three years. This will make a welcome addition 
to our receipts this year. 

In addition as you will have also noted in the Report, there 
is a rearrangement of some of the tenancies, and we have 
succeeded in letting one of our rooms which had been 
untenanted for some two or three years, which gives us an 
additional £60 per annum. 

On the payments side we hope to make a considerable 
saving this year under the House Account heading as we have 
not much in the way of repairs in prospect. 

There will also be an important reduction (referred to 
in the Report) in the size, and therefore cost of the Journal, 
and the library expenses also will be slightly diminished. 
With these increases in receipts and reduction in expenditure, 
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wt shin hope to bring the receipts and payments account 
this year into better relationship, though it will clearly take 
some time to recover from the crisis through which we have 
been passing during the last few years. 

As for the Special Funds accounts, I do not think there is 
anything to which to call your attentiou, except that the 
liCasehold Redemption Fund is slowly increasing and will 
increase still faster in future years. This should provide a 
sum of some £4,(XX) or £5,(XX) at the end of our lease, which 
is a long way off at present, in order to recoup the expense 
we had in moving from our premises in Albemarle Street. 

All the other f<i)ecial funds are in a healthy condition. 
One is almost too healthy, namely the Forlong Fund, on which 
there is still a considerable balance, a large part of which 
should however be absorbed by the end of the current year. 

Let me add my usual word of thanks to Mrs. Davis, our 
genial assistant secretary, who draw’s eulogistic reports from 
our accountants a.s to the way in which the accounts are kept, 
and to whom your treasurer never appeals in vain w'hen 
requiring some cum]>licated information as to certain statistics 
or figures. 

As a final word may your treasurer express his humble 
opinion that cur finances have touched bottom, and are 
likely now to improve slowly if, as he hopes and believes, 
memiHTs will do what each of them can in their several ways 
to assist that recoverv. 

The Chairnian : We are greatly indebted to the Hon. 
Treasurer for the trouble he takes over our finances, and I 
think we ought to be very grateful to him for the extremely 
lucid statement he has made. 

1 will now call upon Mr. Oldham to move the adoption 
of the HejKirt and to propose the auditors for the ensuing 
session. 

Mr. Oldham said : In moving the adoption of the (Council’s 
Report but a few remarks seem called for. 

At each of these anniversary meetings it is our sad duty 
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-to pay a trilmte to the memory of distinguished members of 
die Society who have passed away daring the year. On the 
present occasion we mourn the loss of six men who have 
earned wide fame in the annals of Oriental scholarship, 
Among them being one of our oldest members and a constant 
Attendant at our meetings, whose kindly presence we must all 
miss—I refer to Dr. T. G. Finches, the Assyriologist. There 
is another name to which I should like to refer, namely that 
•of Bai Bahadur Hiralal, a very distinguished Indian scholar, 
who had done valuable work on the District Gazetteer, the 
volumes on the Tribes and Castes and the Inscriptions of his 
Province. He was, moreover, greatly esteemed by all who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance. A link with the past 
has also been snapped by the death of Mr. A. H. Wilson, 
■our honorary solicitor for almost fifty years, and the grand¬ 
son of one of our greatest Indologists, Horace Hayman 
Wilson, director of this Society for twenty-three years, and 
its President eighty years ago. Then we all deeply regret 
that we are losing, owing to his failing health, the valued 
•services as honorary secretary of another of our oldest 
members. Sir J. Stewart Lockhart. 

It is a pleasure, on the other hand, to offer our warm 
•congratulations to our versatile Director on the award to 
him of the Society’s triennial gold medal. 

Turning to more material affairs, you have heard the 
account of the past year’s finances told by our Hon. Treasurer 
in the clear and succinct manner habitual to him. The fact 
is that for three years past our financial position has given 
cause for anxiety. The receipts from subscriptions—the main¬ 
stay of our resources—fell from an average of about £1,350 
during the ten years ending with 1931 to an average of 
about £1,100 in the last three years. Concurrently with this 
falling off in subscriptions, which many other societies also 
have had to face as a result of the widespread economic 
depression, the grant received from the Government of India 
was reduced from 300 to 200 guineas, representing a loss of 
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£105 per »Dniain, La*t year we had, further, to meet heavy 
exceptional charges for repairs and renewals amounting to 
£20f). Only by the exercise of rigid economy in all directions 
and a further reduction in the size of the Journal has the 
Chancellor of our Exchequer managed to balance his budget; 
and we owe him a debt of gratitude for his ceaseless and 
efficient control. We all admire his temperament—he is 
never downhearted. 1 do not know what his motto is, but 
it ought to Ijc ntenit aequa in arduis. He is always cheerful, 
and he always hopes for the best, and rightly so in the present 
cirruinstunccs us we .shall sec later on. 

The full in our membership by fift)' or sixty since 1931 
ne«l not cause undue alarm ; it has been due largely to the 
operation of Rule iba, under which non-payment of the 
annual Bub»<ription involves cessation of membership. It 
may be recalled (K-rhaps that in 1876 the number of paying 
memlHTS had fallen to about 140. 

It is at leo-st gratifying to know that, in spite of enforced 
economy, the e.saential activities of the Society, the standard 
of the contents of the Journal, and of the lectures delivered, 
ond the use of our library by readers aud research workers, 
hove been maintained. 

8igns are not wanting, however, that the tide is turning in 
our favour. We have gratefully to acknowledge that the 
grant from the (Jovernnient of India has been restored to its 
former figure with efft>et from the current year ; the tenancies , 
of our spare rooms have, by the diplomatic negotiation of 
our seereiary, been rearranged on more satisfactory and 
remunerative terms; and we have had a welcome accession 
of new members from the Continent and America, and of 
Library’ aud Student .Associates admitted under the new 
Rule lOrt, possetl only last year. The estimation in which 
our Nwioty continues to bo held in India is attested by the 
proposal (referred to in the Report) received from a 
dwtingui.Hlml Indian scholar and patron of research, Dr. B. C. 
Law. We may fain hope that these are auguries of better 
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times ahead, signs that maf afford some satisfaOtion to the 
members of our staff, who have worked so indefatigably to 
promote our interests. The thanks of the Society are due 
to all their staff—to Colonel Hoysted, Mrs. Cardew, and 
Mrs. Davis, as well as to those members who are devoting 
their spare moments to the passing of the Library Catalogue 
through the press. 

I wiU now end by proposing the names of the gentlemen 
who are nominated to fill the appointment as auditors for the 
forthcoming session. 

I have great pleasure in proposing Mr. Enthoven to be 
Hon. Auditor as representing the Council, and Sir Richard 
Bum to represent the rest of the members of the Society as 
second Hon. Auditor. And, as the professional auditors, 
I can do no better than propose the name of Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co.; we have always been most satisSed with 
their work in the past, and no better auditors can be bad. 

The Chairman : I will ask Sir Percy Sykes to second this. 

Sir Percy Sykes; I think the best thing that I can do is 
to criticize a little, and then make a suggestion. 

When I joined the Society some thirty odd years ago, in 
those prehistoric, pre-War times, I wras told that no one 
was admitted unless he were a learned man. I said ‘ I am not 
a “ learned ” man, but I am interested in the objects of the 
Society ’, and I was allowed in. I look on it that the man you 
want is the man who is interested in the subjects you have 
at heart; he need not necessarily be a learned man. No 
Society can live if only learned men belong to it—there are 
so few of them. A second point is that this Society has not 
had enough fresh blood in it. In another Society, the Royal 
Central Asian, with the running of which Sir Denison Ross 
and myself have a good deal to do, we are always getting in 
fresh blood. In the last three years our membership has 
gone up from 1,200 odd to nearly 1,600, and I think that is 
owing to the fact that we are up-to-date, modem people. 
We are always bringing in new people from outside, and 
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Fenian we luive very much increased the area and tih» 
number of people interested in the Society. I would, in 
CT r HHMftn eay that I have much pleasure in seconding^ 
this Beport, and associating myself very especiaUy with 
what has been said as to the valuable officers whose work 
is really admirable. 

The Chairman: We will now proceed to the election of 
officers. Professor Thomas we hoped would be willing to 
remain on the Council. After being either Vice-President 
or on the Council for three years, members retire for one 
year, so that we usually, if we can, elect as Members of 
Council those whose terra of office as Vice-President has 
expired, and vice versa. Professor Thomas is extremely 
busy with work which will occupy him for a long time, but 
we hope that sooner or later he will be able to return to the 
Council. He is not able to do so on this occasion. The 
honorary’ officers we wish to elect are : Mr. Ellis as Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. Oldham as Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Perowne 
as Hon. Treasurer. .Tust as the services of the staff have 
been properly eulogized in the speech that has been made, 
we ought also to express gratitude for the very great services 
which have Iwen rendered to us by' the honorary officers. 
Sir J. Stewart Lockhart, owing to ill-health, has had to 
retire from the office of Hon. Secretary, and we are very 
grateful to Mr. Oldham for being ready to undertake those 
duties. Something has been said already of the debt we- 
owe to Mr. Perowne for his services. We recommend for the 
Counril the following names : Mr. R. E. Enthoven, the Rev. 
Professor A. Guillaume, Professor Langdon, Mr. R. S. le May, 
Dr. A. S. Tritton, Professor R, L. Turner, Sir Oliver Wardrop. 

The Chairman : You have now been able to read the 
annual Report of the Council, you have had the accounts 
lucidly explained to you, and proposals have been made to 
you for (illing the vacancies in the Cooncil and for pbnnaing 
the Auditors for the forthcoming session. I will now aalr 
you, if you are content to adopt that Report and those 
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iKuminataoiis, to express your desire to do so by tbe osul 
dunr of hands. 

Carried unanimously; thank yon. 

The Chairman: It has been the custom for the President 
on this occasion to say something about the past, present 
and the future of the Society. This is, however, a very 
special occasion, and we have had the pleasure of hearing 
speeches from His Excellency the Iranian Minister and 
ftom Sir Denison Rosa. Since out thoughts, I think, this 
week are much more about the King's Silver Jubilee than 
anything else, instead of giving a Presidential Address, I will 
read to you the address which this Society sent to His Majesty 
on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. It reads as follows;— 

"To His Most Excellent Majesty King Qeoege V 

“ May it please Your Majesty, 

“ On behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society we, the under¬ 
signed, respectfully beg leave to offer its sincerest congratula¬ 
tions on the approaching jubilee of Your Majesty’s accession 
to the throne. 

The Society remembers with gratitude that it has been 
consistently supported throughout its career by the patronage 
of Your Majesty and your royal predecessors. Upon its 
formation in 1823, H.M. King George IV graciously consented 
to become its Patron, and each succeeding sovereign has 
deigned to accept the same position. At the present time 
the Society has the encouragement of having Your Majesty 
as its Patron and their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Ckmnaught as Vice-Patrons. The 
support thus given to its endeavours to promote the study of 
Oriental learning and to stimulate intercourse between the 
East and the West has been of incalculable benefit to the 
Society, and to the task which it has taken in hand. 

" The Society includes a considerable number of Your 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, besides many of foreign nationality. 
We are all of one mind in offering to Your Majesty our 
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f«lk:itatiotui on the conclusion of twenty-five years’ occupa¬ 
tion of the throne, and our ardent wishes for the prolongation 
of a reign which has l>cen marked by a steady increase in the 
affection and respect in which the royal house of Windsor 
is now universally held. 

And we crave leave to add that these feelings are largely 
due to Your Majesty's undeviating devotion to the national 
interests, and to the zeal manifested by Your Majesty and 
your Royal Consort in promoting all movements having for 
their end the improvement and betterment of mankind. 

' We have the honour to be, Sir, with the profoundest 
respect. Your Majesty’s dutiful servants, 

(Signed) D. S. Margoliouth, 

President. 

(Signed) E. De.vison Ross, 

Director.” 

Seal. 

The following i.s the reply which has been received 
Homk Offjce, 
Whitehall, 

8lh May, 1935. 

'■ Sir, I urn direet4'<l by tlie Secretary of State to say that 
he lias ix-en commanded by the King to convey to you His 
Majesty's tlmnk.s for the loyal and dutiful Address from 
the Royal .Xsiatii- Siriety on (he completion of the Twenty-' 
lifth ^ ear of Hi.s Majesty s Reign, and to assure vou that 
His .Muje.sty de<-ply appreciates the sentiments of loyalty 
and affection to which it gives expression. 

•• I am. Sir, 

\ our obedient servant, 

H. A. Strutt." 


Tlie Sec.reUry, 

Roj'al A.siatie Society. 

7 4 Orosvenor Street. W. 1. 
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PRESENTAnON OF THE TRIENNIAL GOLD MEDAL 

The Society’s Gold Meda] for distinguished services in 
Oriental research was presented by H.E. the Iranian Minister, 
on 9th May, to Sir E. Denison Ross, Kt., C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Lit. 
Advantage was taken of the annual anniversary general 
meeting on that date at the Society's premises to combine 
the two ceremonies. The presentation took place before 
the anniversary meeting. 

Professor Margoliouth:— 

Before we begin with the business of the Society, I have 
the very agreeable duty of inviting H.E. the Iranian Minister 
to present, on our behalf, the Triennial Gold Medal of the 
Society to Sir E. Denison Ross. 

I would like to say a few words about the origin of the 
Gold Medal. The Society, while it honoured foreign scholars 
by electing them as honorary members, had no means of 
rewarding British erudition, and therefore proposed, in 1897, 
to establish, in honour of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, a fund to 
award a gold medal to a distinguished British scholar every 
third year. In this Sir A. N. Wollaston took a leading part. 
The suggestion was welcomed: money was subscribed and 
the first medal was awarded to Professor E. B. Cowell, a 
famous scholar and professor of Cambridge. The requisite 
capital for the Gold Medal Fund was secured in 1900, under 
a Trust Deed. I may mention the names of a few of the 
subsequent gold medallists—Dr. E. W. West, Sir William 
Muir, the Rev. G. U. Pope, Sir George Grierson, Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis and Mrs. Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson, Mr. Vincent Smith and, more recently, Professor 
Sayce and Sir Aurel Stein. Many persons of distinction have 
been good enough to present the medal on the Society’s 
behalf to these distinguished scholars. The first of these, 
Dr. E. W. West, had the medal presented to him by Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales at the time, afterwards King 
Edward VII. Others who have presented the medal for us 
hare been Sir Austen Ghamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, 
nas. JULY 1935. 39 
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who pwiented it to Profe«or Sayce. I feel that it is par- 
ticalarly appropriate that His Excellency the Iranian Minister 
•honld this afternoon present the medal to Sir Denison Ross, 
who has many interests, but I have a sort of idea that the 
inbjects nearest to his heart are Persian literature, Persian 
poetry and Persian art. I will now ask His Excellency to 
present the medal. 

H.E. the Iranian Minister then spoke. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : I highly appreciate 
the honour done to my country by the Royal Asiatic Society 
in asking me to present their Triennial Gold Medal to 
Sir Denison Ross. My gratification is enhanced by the fact 
that this di.'ttinguished orientalist, who has rendered yeoman 
service to Inin by making her literature, art and civilization 
better known, i.s also a dear friend of mine. 

The eoveU'd distinction conferred upon him to-day is well 
deserved, and could not have been more appropriately 
bestowed. This assertion is not made lightly. The reasons 
for it are well fouinled and, with your permission, I will 
briefly touch ufxin them. In doing so I will speak of Sir 
Ihmison Ross's character, his useful initiatives, and his studies. 
First let Mil! say that the recipient of your gold medal has a 
heart of the same metal. Numerous are the persons and 
institutions that have benefited by his kindness and generosity. 
He i.s a man of the world, and lacks insularity. This is probably 
due to the fact that he has studied in so many different 
countrie.s; in London, in St. Petersbourg, at Strasbourg— 
under the great Noldeke and in Paris. He has widely 
travelled not only in Europe, but also in Iran, Turkestan, 
China and the Caucasus. His has never been the proud 
seclusion of the study, but rather a warm contact with 
humanity. He has kept abreast of events and one is amazed 
by his versatility, sense of humour and ubiquity. He is 
like quicksilver, and never remains long in one place. Within 
a few weeks he attended the Firdausi Millenary celebrations 
in Teheran, and wa.s Imck to participate in the Firdausi week 
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in London, and make it the brilliant success that it was. He 
has a great range of interests. Not only does he know the 
languages of Europe and the Near East, but he is also 
acquainted with Tibetan, Chinese, and Eastern Turkish. 
There is a well-known “ hadith ” of our prophet Mahommed ; 
(jv-auj j “ Seek science even as far as China.” 

Sir Denison Ross has followed this precept to the full. He is 
also a true Persian in that, according to another “ hadith ” ; 
” He would reach knowledge even were it to be found in 
the Pleiades.” 

Among his very useful initiatives, I would cite a few ;— 

When in India in 1903, in the time of Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty, he was philological Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and in that capacity conceived the idea of acquiring 
by purchase such valuable Persian and Arab manuscripts 
as could still be traced to the possession of small private 
owners in India. The Curzon Collection was the outcome 
of this initiative, and a remarkable catalogue containing 
766 valuable items was drawn up by Ivanow and dedicated 
to Sir Denison Ross by the Council of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

On his return from India he was for some time at the British 
Museum classifying the collections of that great explorer 
and archaeologist, Sir Aurel Stein, who, I am glad to say, 
is going to continue his studies in Iran this autumn, and he 
became Keeper of the Stein Antiquities. 

Since its foundation in 1916 he has been the Director of 
the School of Oriental Studies. With diligence, acumen, 
wonderful tact and patience, he has for some nineteen 
years guided the destinies of that great institution, endearing 
himself to teachers and students alike, building up its library 
firom a few volumes to 13,500 books and pamphlets. To-day 
over forty languages are taught at the school, and instruction 
is given in the history, religions and cultures of many Asiatic 
and African coun^es. 

In January, 1931, at the time of the memorable and 
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nanirpaaMd Exhibition of Petsian Art at the Royal Academy, 
Sir Daniflon Roes organized and presided over the First 
OoBgreM of Persian Art in which the Minister of Education 
of Iran and I had the privilege of participating. There he 
displayed hU wonderful gift of languages, his knowledge of 
Iranian lore and his capacity for making everyone feel happy 
and at home. The outcome of the Congress is a Survey of 
Persian Art and .-Vn-hseology, which is being published by 
the Oxford University Press under the able editorship of 
Professor A. U. Pope, that energetic lover of Persian art. 

I now come to the last part of my remarks, and I hope 
I am not overtiring you. 

Sir Denison Ross's arcoinplishments in the realm of pure 
studifis cover a wide range; India, Central Asia and Iran. 

1 must confine rin'self to citing but a few. He has edited an 
Arabic history of Gujerat in three volumes and has given us 
studies in Portuguese Sources of Indian History'. In the 
field of Central .\sian .studies he i.s responsible for the historical 
part of Skrine s Hook on Turkestan, T}te Heart of Asia, and 
the translation of the basic Ta'rlkh-1-Rashldi so important 
for the llfU’entli anil sixtecntli centuries. That history, 
written in exeellonl Persian by Mirza Haydar, a Moghul 
Prince of Kashmir, shows how wide.sprcad was the use and 
knowliKlgi' of the Persian language in the sixteenth century. 

Sir Denison «iite<l the more interesting parts of Fakhr-ed- 
Din Molmrakshalii's work, imjwrtant for the history of the. 
Tnrkisli trihe.s, and (piite recently brought out the Turki 
IHaiognes, the lirat practical manual of conversation in the 
diabet spoken ill the much agitated area of Chinese Turkestan. 
The interest aroused l.y this book is shown by the fact that 
an extensive review of it happened to be the closing episode 
in the career of the great German Turcologue, W. Bang. To 
these roust be added the lists of names of birds in a rare 
combination of languages: JIanchu, Chinese, and Turkish, 
and three illuminating lectures on the complicated problem 
of Nomadie Movements in Central Asia. 
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lagt, bat not least, and here I am on more familiar giotmd, 
I wiU mention some of Sir Denison Ross’s Persian studies. 
His interest in this field is many-sided, and he has always 
been attracted by the leas explored paths. In his Strasbourg 
thesis on a rare history of Shah Ismail, he has rendered 
accessible an important source on the origins of the Safavid 
Dynasty. His article on the Dynasties of North-Western 
Persia has paved the way for the Seyed Ahmad Kasravi, a 
present-day Persian investigator of the history of those 
“ Forgotten Rulers ”. His studies on Rudaki and Omar 
Khayyam have thrown much light on the difficult problems 
concerning those great poets. To the excellent series of 
“ The World Travellers ” Sir Denison contributed several 
important volumes on the early British visitors to the land 
of the Lion and the Sun. Thanks to him a manuscript of 
Juvaini’s famous History of the Mongols and Amin Razi’s 
Haft Iqlim and a curiou.s tract on the Necropolis at Shiraz 
have seen light. To crown all, he published, at the time of 
the Persian Exhibition of 1931, a delightful book on The 
Persians, 

A man of such brilliant attainments and breadth of view 
who has worked indefatigably in the path of a better inter* 
national understanding is surely an instrument of peace, 
and therefore to be prized in these days of anxiety, when 
a new race in armaments has begun and rumours of conflicts 
between the nations of the West are rife. The Royal Asiatic 
Society serves a very excellent purpose as a bridge between 
the East and the West. With the shrinkage of space it will 
be called upon more than ever to exercise its beneficent 
influence. When it confers high distinctions upon savants 
such as Sir Denison Ross, it is certainly following its best 
traditions and giving encouragement to other men of learning 
and goodwill, 

I have much pleasure in handing to him this high tribute 
to his work from the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Sir Denison Ross in reply said : 
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I fed that this sort of thing is too good to be true ; possibly 
I shaU be transferred to the lower regions and cross-questioned 
and shall hear things about myself not mentioned in this 
charming speech. But the embarrassment is over and I, 
of course, feel more deeply attached than ever to the eloquent 
speaker, so eloquent that anyone following him is abnost 
ashamed to open his mouth in English, not to mention 
French and Persian. I have to thank him very heartily for 
all he has said; and now that that is over, I hope you will 
forget all about it, and only remember that it was a Persian 
minister who pre8«nt(‘d this medal. May I now talk about 
something different. 

As Professor of Persian in the University of London, I 
cannot on this occasion deal with any more fitting subject 
than that of Iranian studies. There can be no doubt that 
Eur(}()ean scholars have during the post two centuries placed 
Iran under a very deep obligation, by making Persian litera¬ 
ture known not merely to the West, but also to the Persiaus 
themselves; and in this field Englishmen have always 
Wti piiinecrs. 

It was more I'sjiecially the Englidimen in the service of 
the hast India {.'onipany who contributed in so large a 
mciMiire to the foundation of these studies. I have only to 
rwall the names of Turner Maean. Jame-s Atkinson, Sir 
William Jones, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Gore Ouseley, E. B. 
hastwii'k. (doming to more modern times, I would refer to 
Cowell, Whinfield. John Panic, the Warner Brothers and 
last but not leinst to Edward Granville Browne. 

jV* far as reganls the general public in Europe and America 
it may. I think, l>c claimed that the only poets of Asia known 
to them by name are those of Persia.' How many men of 
go^ education could give you the name of a single Arabic, 
Chinese or Indian diiMical poet ? {Of course, I do not 
forget Rabindra Xath Tagore-but he is in a sense an English 
poet.) On the other hand, most of us, without being 
orientalist, on* familiar with the names of Hafiz, Sa’di, 
Omar Khayyam, and Firdausi. 
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The reason for this pre-eminence of the Persian poets is, 
I think, to be found first in the relative simplicity of the 
language, and secondly in the ready appeal which Persian 
poetry makes to our hearts and our minds. Persian poetry, 
being more easy to translate than the poetry written in more 
difficult languages, such as Sanskrit and Arabic, took the 
lead in the West long ago, in spite of the great advances 
recently made in the interpretation of other literatures, a 
position which it has ever since maintained. 

As our President has told you, the Triennial Medal of the 
Society was founded in connection with the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria in 1897, and it is interesting to recall that 
Edward Cowell, the first scholar on whom it was conferred, 
although by profession a Sanskritist, was closely connected 
with Persian studies. Cowell was born in 1826. In 1860 
he went to Oxford, where he began at once the study of 
Sanskrit and Persian (in addition to Classics and Mathe¬ 
matics). Like myself, he went to Calcutta at the age of 30, 
and after spending ten years in India, he was appointed to 
the Chair of Sanskrit at Cambridge, where he remained until 
his death in 1903. 

To him we owe it that Edward FitzGerald ever took up 
the study of Persian. This was in 1863. In 1858, the first 
edition of the Rubaiyat appeared. It would be difficult to 
estimate the influence of FitzGerald's translation throughout 
the world—the only translation (unless we except the Bible) 
ever destined to become a classic on its own merits. 

But among the many Englishmen who have devoted 
themselves to the study of this beautiful language one stands 
out clear-cut against the rest, and it gives me very great 
satisfaction to take advantage of this occasion to say a few 
words about Edward Granville Browne, for to him I owe 
more than to any other man in my life. To know him was 
to love him, to listen to him was a liberal education; he 
was the soul of generosity, both materially and spiritually, 
and few and dull were those who remained unmoved by bis 
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He possessed endless resources of indn^y, 
tod yet, seeing how ready he was to spend long ^toiiis 
entcetaining not only his friends but even the most casual 
acquaintances, it is a wonder that he managed to 
tSuough so much reading and writing, not to mention the 
vast correspondence he conducted in various languages, for 
he had the rare gift of being able to write a good letter in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish. 

Edward llrownc's name will certainly live long in Cambridge, 
while in Persia I think it can never die. I know of no other 
European whose name has become a household word in an 
Eastern country. The case is without parallel as far as I 
am aware. I can only think of Robert Hart in China, and 
Cromer in Egypt; but the basM of their reputations was 
quite other, and was not in any way connected with the 
rdiffion or Ifltrri of those countries. 

Browne's four volumes on Persian literature can never 
Ije supcr8ed(!<l -and iny great regret is that he did not devote 
some of the precious years he gave to the study of Babism 
to the compilation of a History of Hersia in Islamic times ; 
for such ii liook still remains to be written, and no more 
urgent task tlian this awaits the labours of Persian scholars. 

It is inifxjrtant to remember that a great number of the 
chief sources for Persian history have never even been 
published, indeetl have never l>een translated. Moreover, 
some of theik' 8ource.s c.xi8t only in unique copies. The - 
Persians have been fond of writing universal histories 
beginning with the creation of the world, in which the only 
valuable portions are those dealing with the writer’s own 
period. It is mainly on such chronicles that European 
histories of Persia are baaed. But our libraries contain 
hundreds of special histories dealing with dynasties or founders 
dj'nosties, which await publication or translation. For 
in Persia there is nothing in the shape of archives such as 
we find in Europe, or of official dynastic histories such as 
«r»t m China. Of many important periods, such aa tiist 
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idlich preceded the rise of the S&favide, and of many of the 
miomr dynasties, out knowledge is lamentably alight. 

Edward Browne was instrumental in promoting the publica¬ 
tion of careful editions of a certain number of special histories, 
and his knowledge of these sources was unrivalled, but 
unfortunately he never set about the task of co-ordinating 
his vast stores of information with a view to writing a history 
of Persia. 

It is true that fresh materials are constantly being made 
available to the student, and it is possible that the time 
has not yet come for the writing of a history in any sense 
complete. Perhaps the most that might be achieved is a 
compendium of Persian history on the lines of Sir Henry 
Eliot’s famous History of India, which gives an analysis of 
all the main sources, with translations of the most important 
passages. I should like to see some such work as this under¬ 
taken by a group of scholars. \\Tiat Edward Browne did for 
Persian literature it is our obvious task to do for Persian 
history. 

I purposely refrained on this occasion from referring to 
living scholars, for I think we may claim that Persian studies 
are still progressing in England, though the labourers are 
all too few. 

There is one feature in connection with Persian studies 
to which I should like to refer before concluding my remarks, 
namely the very great progress in scholarly research which 
is being made in Persia to-day. 

The greatest living scholar of Iran is undoubtedly Mirza 
Muhammad Khan Qazwini, who for so many years worked 
in close collaboration with Edward Browne. The many 
texts he has published are perfect models of careful editorship 
and profound scholarship, and he may, I think, be regarded 
as the founder of the new school of literary and historical 
research in Iran. 

During my recent visit to Teheran I was delighted to find 
■o many of th^ younger generation imbued with the spirit 
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(^modern research, and to notice the activities of the Depart- 
BiMit of E^ducation in the printing of valuable texts. Dr. A. 
Hekmat, the present Minister of Education, himself a fine 
scholar, is doing splendid work in this direction. We are 
glad to welcome him, as a Member to this Society. 

But nothing is more to be desired in Iran to-day than the 
j^eeervation of manuscripts and the prevention of the wanton 
distribution of private libraries. Teheran, Meshed and other 
cities of Iran are the honie.s of many public and private 
collectintui, and until rwcntly the.se have been for the most 
part inaccessible to non-Iranian students. 

With regartl to privaU- libraries, 1 know of one or two very 
valuable eolle<?tions in Teheran, which are in grave danger 
of disap{)earing, or rather of iM-ing neglected when their 
present owner dies. I have reason to hope that measures 
are now being taken to prevent this hapj)ening. I am con¬ 
vinced that if owners of libraries were encouraged to do so, 
they would be willing to bequeath to the State their manu¬ 
scripts with the u-ssurance that they would be carefully 
jjreserved and made aecessihle to students. It is no more 
uncommon in Iran than in other countries to find children 
who care not at all for the libraries built up with love and 
laitour by tlieir parents. 

As for the public libraries, it was a source of intense satisfac¬ 
tion to me during my last visit to Teheran to find that Shah 
Kiza I’aliliivi, in his wisdom, had thrown open to non-Islamic 
students the great library of the Sipahsalar, into which during 
my former visits I was unable to penetrate. 

I have now to confess to genuine feelings of my own 
unworthiness to l>e includnl in the list of the distinguished 
holders of tliis Gold Medal. I am oalv reconciled to this 
great honour hv the thought that I have used every 
opportunity to keep alight the torch of Oriental studies in 
Englanil and in India, and that I have set or helped many 
j-ounget men on the rood to Iwtter ends than it has ever 
been within my powers to achieve. 
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FiiuJlf I wish to Bay how highly gratified I am that 
joesentation should be made by the Iranian Minister, Husain 
Ala, with whom I have had friendly relations for so many 
years, and for whose charm, eloquence and brilliant talenia 
1 have the deepest admiration. 

The Chairman ; I have to convey the congratulations of the 
Society to Sir Denison Ross on receiving the Gold Medal, 
and also to convey the thanks of the Society to the Iranian 
Minister for coming to us in a week in which we fancy his 
engagements must be very numerous, and also for the 
extremely felicitous manner in which he has discharged the 
function. 


Notices 

On account of the Summer Vacation, it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a 
minimum during the months of August and September. 


Books sent to India by V.P.P. (Value Payable Post) may 
not be sent at Book Po.st Rates on account of the Customs 
Regulations, Consequently, it is cheaper, in most cases 
when speed is not imperative, to send payment in advance. 
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Kem, B. A. Djandji Dalem. 
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Telles, B. M. Epigrafia de Ba9aim. 
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Indian Historical Research Inst., vol. 12.) 9x6. Madrat, 
193,^, From the Author. 

Sarkar, II. 11., Indian influonccs on the Literature of Java and 
Bali . . . (drcatcr India Studies, no. 1.) 9 x 5J. Calcutta, 
1934. From the Greater India Society. 

Scholtz, R., Die Struktur der sumerischcn engeren Verbalprafixe 
. . . Hiilfte 1. (Mitteilungen der Vorderssiatisch- 
segyptischen (Jesellschaft, Bd. 39, Heft 2.) 10 X 7. Leipzig, 
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Scliiil>ring, \V., Die D-hre der Jaiuas nach den alten Quellen 
dargestellt. ., (G. I. A. P., Bd. 3. Heft 7.) lOJ X 7J. Berlin 
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Ujinnisads. Brliad-.^ranyaka-Upanisiad. Tr. et annotee par 
K. A’nart (t’ollection fimile Senart, 3.) Paris, 1934. 

From “ Les Belles Litres ”, 

Vsdala, R., Sannoiin. Pa.«.s(\ present, avenir , . . (Pays ot cit6s 
d’Orient, 2.) loj X 6J. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. P. Geuthner. 

Wuiff, K., Chinesisfh und Tai. Spraclivergieiehende Unter- 
suchungen . . . (Kgl. Danske Vulenskahcrnes Sclskab. 
Hist.-fil, Minld. B<l. 2o, Heft 3.) 10 x 6J. Kebenham, 1934. 

From Messrs. Levin and Munksgaard. 
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Ahmad Slii'di, .titMhi al-sihyiin. (“ The Children’s Instructor.” 
A senes (if vefNified descriptions of concrete objecta.) 
llmdustnm. Lith yraphcd. 9 v 51. Cittmpire, 1934. 

From the Author. 

Andrae. \V., Die jiingeren I.sehtar-TemjH‘1 in A,s.sur . . . (Aua- 
graliitngen der l)ciii.schen Drient-Gcsellschaft in Asaur, 5.) 
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from J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 

Asianc SK-iety of He-,-.i' .• ! p. j- YqI 2 , 

n«M. 9, 16. V(.: ! 4 7 t I I 1. 1-5, and 

e.vlra mw. Ke): I;-. M..v J. 10x64. 
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Aain Palanos, M., I,a espintualidad de Alpasel y su aentido 
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Aral>es de Madnd y Granada, Ser. A, num. 2.) ^ x 64. 
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Bagnoid, B. A., Libyan Sands ... x 61- Londoti^ 1935. 

From Messrs. Hodder dt SUnuhUm. 

Batavia. K. Batav. Genootschap van Eunstcn en Weten- 
Bchappen. Jaatboek 2. 1934. 9} x 6^. Bandoeng. ExckanM. 

Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Manichaische Handschriften der 
Staatlichen Museen, Berlin. Herausg. . . . unter Leitiing 
von Prof. C. Schmidt. Bd. 1. Eephalaia. Lief 1/2 (Seite 
1-50). 12J X 9. Stuttgart, 1935. 

From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 

Bbagavatsimba, Maharaja of Gondal, Bhagavad-gaurava- 
Buvarpa-grantha. [A volume in English and Gujarati, 
celebrating the 70th birthday of Alaharaja Bhagavatsimha, 
by various authors.] 10 x 61. Gondal, 1934. 

From the Gulden Jubilee Committee, Gondal. 

Binyon, L., The spirit of man in Asian art. Being the Charles 
Eliot Norton Lectures ... in Harvard Univ. 1933-4. 9 x 6. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1935. From the Oxford University Press. 

British Museum, Catalogue of Arabic Printed Books . . . Vol. 3. 
Indexes. By A. S. Fulton . . . 11^ x 9. London, 1935. 

From the British Museum. 

-Hieratic Papyri in the British Mu.scum. Ser. 3. Chester 

Beatty gift. Ed. by A. H. Gardiner. Vol. 1. Text. Vol. 2. 
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From the British Museum. 
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Buchanan, F., An account of the District of Sbahabad in 1809- 
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From the Bihar and Orissa Research Soc. 

Bukhari. A collection of Muhammcd’s authentic traditions. 
[Ed. and] tr. into English by I. H. Ei-Mougy . . . [Appearing 
in pts. in the “ Nur-cl-Islam Review ”, publ. by Al-Azhar 
Univ., Cairo.] Pt. 1. 11 X 8. Cairo, 1934. 

From the Translator. 

Cairo, Acad. Royale de la Langue Arabe. Majallah Majma. 
al-Lughah al-‘ArabTyah al-Mulkl, [Bulletin.] Vol. 1. Arabic, 
11 X 8. Cairo, 1935. 

From the Acad. Royale de la Langue Arabe. 

Calcutta Gazette. Appendix . . . Feb. 21, 35. Catalogue of 
Books registered in the Presidency of Bengal during the 
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- 30th June, 1934. 14 X 8J. Calcutta, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
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1934 •C«Art.no»Y. 8. P., c/o T. Coot and Son (Banters) Ltd., Berteley 
Strvil., H'.l. 

1939 ‘CsrrTUK, P. B. M. P. S. B. M. Bam»n»than, PalUUur, Bamnad District, 
md ihulras, India. 

1911 •ICmriTY. n. A. 0. K. Chidambamm. Banter, Fanatur, S. India. 

1934 l>r. t^himg-Mien, Secretary of the National Chi-Nan University, 

Shanghai, China. 

r.K.H. 1932 Cunts*AHBsinADOB,H.E. The.TheChineselegation, 49 Port- 
tand Place, fT. 1. 

I9U •Oaizaa-AKaaOMa, SUnskn, Otani-Daigatu, Kisramagncki, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

1914 ‘CBOLUttiY, N. 0.. C.8.I.. I.C.8. (trt.), «/o Mmrs. Orindloy <t> Co., 
64 Pofliamaal Si., London, 8.W. 1. 

in 1919 *Clau, Br. WaHer E.. Prof, of Sonstrit, Harvard University, 
99 Kirkland Street, Canbridge, Mass., V.8.A. 

1929 *Cuui, Hiu Soiaa L., e/o Miss A. A. Antrobiu, Cranltgh, Wheatley, 
Osford. 

1911 ICLarBUB, Qerard L. M., C.M.G., O.B.E., F.S.A., 29 Lansdoume Cresettu, 

r. 11. 

1634 JCuY. Miw B., 11 rite Slreel, TAeiKo. 

1804 •CumsTJ, Sir Cecil O.C.M.O.. «/o Admiral C. J. Eyres, DJS.O., 
16 Bujyhley Hoad, WinMedon, S.W. 

1929 CLxmim. Mim Edith. L.R.A.U.. 9 NoUingham Terrace, N.W. 1. 

1907 •tOoOTW, H.H. Maharaja Sri Sir Kama Vanna, G.C.I.E., ol, 8. India. 
1910 •CoDapiQTO*, Hnmphiej W., 43 Poloc* Odns. Terrace, 1F.8. 

1930 ‘Couiia, G«org«, Prof., /Kntteur de I'Scolt frangaise d'Extrime Orient, 

38 Boulevard Henri fiimcrc. Hanoi. Indo.Chine. 

1936 JCoLU*. M. 8.. 208 Adelaide Hoad, N.W. 3. 

190 IB33 JCoiiK. A. 0., J^rilir* Museum, ll'.r. 1. 

1990*t JCOOK. 8. A., Utt.D.. Regius Professor of HOreic, Cambridge University ; 

20 iMsfield Road, Cambridge. 

1016 *00011, Richard, r*« Croft, Detling, Maidslont. 

1906 •tCooiuiugwa.iY. A. K.. D.So., Pdhmfor Research in Indian, Persian, 
**' J/aAaiaimiAia Art, Maxurn of Fine ArU, Boston, Mass., DJ3.A. 
1919 Cot^HD, Mr*. (Owtrodo), Elm Lodge, 31 Ktufcrry Road, Northvood, 


1913 

1919 

1916 


•CiMWiij, Capt. K. A. C., 34 Bharia Bm 
W. E., 19Ailh«ieAata,Eaa. 
Ctrmtnio, Sir JohnGh«at.K.C.I.E,C. 8 . 1 ., 


«M <^AUar, Cairo, Egypt. 
SiWestIIealkI>rite,N.W.n. 
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» 

1930 *CCTT8, Elmer H., D»fi. o/ Ontmtid Studia, VnivtnUy o/ IftuMnjto*, 

StaiOe, UJ3jl. ' 

1908 *DAlOHa8, Dr. Samael, 25 Caamditik Road, N.W, 6. 

UO 1931 *Dalal, Rostom D., 1 New Marine tinea, Bombay, India. 

1024 *Dalziel. Walter W., B.A., I.C.S., Pvrulia, Bihar arid Orissa, India. 
F.E.H. 1932 Daioioiro, R&jaimbliab, H.R.H. Prinoe, KanxlM Palace, 
Bangtok, Siam. 

1000 *DaiiDOT, Rer. G., 8.J., Sk Xaeitr'a Cdaejt, 30 Park Sk, CataOto, India. 
1935 *DaiiiEL, S. 0., e/o 1214 Mission Road, Ahlone, Rangoon, Burma. 

1030 *D*BBEayaA, Maharajadhiiaja Kameswara Singha ol, Bihar and 
Orissa, India. 

1922 Da 3, Rai Bahadur Ajit Nath, J.P., Presidency Magistrate, Deputy 
Coroner and Zemindar, 24/24o South Road, Bntally, CakuUa, India. 

1931 *Da 8, Suhumar, B.Sc., H.D. (Horn.), S. K. Hospital, L. D. Quarter, 

Mymensingh, Bengal, India. 

1931 ‘Datta, Surondra Chandra, L.M.P., M.O. in charge Sadar Hospital, 

Rangpur, Bengal, India. 

1927 ’f Davab, Hone Raj, B.Sc., 103 b Model Town P.O., Lahore, Punjab, India. 
leo 1931 *Dave, T. N., M,A., B.T., Ph.D., Oujrat College, Ahmedabad, India. 
1915 *Datiss, Rev. Canon A. W., 14 Linton Road, 0:^ord, 

1024 Da 7IB9, Capt. C. C., Ph.D., 70 Longley Road, Harrow, Mdx. 

1023 'Dayal, Rai Bahadur Prayag, Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
India. 

1921 *Di, SushU Kumar, M.A., D.Litt., 19a Chaudhuri Lane, Shyambasar, 

Calcutta, India. 

1932 *Dihietille, P., Professor of Chinese, £colt des Langues Orientates; 

4 rue Mignard, Paris XVI'. 

1931 ‘Dbo. Kumar Bejoy Pratap Singh, Serai Kella, via Sini, B.N, Rly., 
B. and 0., India. 

1931 ‘Dso, Kumar Bidyadhar Singh, B.A., B.L., Fort, Jeyport, Dt. 
Visagapatam, India. 

1020 *Deo, Maharajkumar Sri Sudhanau 8. Sing, Sonpur Feudatory State, 
P.O. Sonpur Raj, via Sambalpur, India, 

1034 *Dxba8HBI, Pandit R. 8., B.A., LKB., Banera{Mewar), Rajputana, India. 
170 1908 *Dbbika-Chabi, Sir T., High Court Vakil, Cantonment, Trichinopoly, 
Madras, S. India. 

1912 *Dbta, PtoI. Rama, The OurukuJa, Mahatidyala, Kangri, P.O. Shampur, 
Bijnor, V.P., India. 

1920 *D 2 T 0 ir 8 EiBB, Mrs. R. L., EUMaadi, Nr. Cairo, Egypt. Local Repre¬ 
sentative. 

1904 *§DiwbuB8t, Robert Paget, H.A., I.C.S., Isis Hotel, Iffley Rd., O^ord. 
1908 t*DiiAHi Nivat, H.H. Prince, Bangkok, Siam. 

1026 *DHltUTA, Prof. A, B., M.A., Pro- Vice-ChaneeRor of the Benares Hindu 
Dniversity, Benares, India. 

1929 Dioksob, D. D., 66 Portland Road, Holland Park, If. 

1922 •tDiOKSOK, Rev. Percy J., F.R.G.S., F.2S.S., The Rectory, Mafeking, O.P., 

8. Africa: 
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n» ‘tDimir. K. n.Bvri<U.^JLrAm,ic9ical Mnmm. 

CaleuUch /«dM. 

tns •mujow, MylM, J North 01 . Otorjft's Stntt, DMin. 

Wt HOI ’to**, Ualik llab«iuii»‘l. SoertUuy, Slate Ommeil. Tank, B^pataaa. 
India. 

ino •DatBLiT, Uuk, The Priory. Berwiek St. John, Shafteebury. 

IMl •Ditatia, N. B., B.A^ Leetnrer Bl^neUme OoUegt; Marine ViOa, 
lith Hoad, Khar, Somhay. 21, India. 

IMB •Ditmu*, SAbityioWyA Proi Hari Bsmchuidn, M.A,, SJUtt., 
Laehkar, Oualior, C. India. 

im tlOoDi'IU, H. H„ M.A.. ProftuorofHirtoty, School oj Orientai Stndiee, 
Untbury Oirtue, K.C. i. 

193S 'DoiriiBB, Uadaout Grrta, Norm Kajen 12, HeUingfori, Finland. 

1«S6 •Dotan, Oaorgei, Projeteor at LUgt Vnivenity; U rue dee Keelea, 
Wandn prie Urge, Bdgum. 

1M6 ‘Dowaiun, J., B.A., Warden, Ogilvit Hoetel, 31-2 Bvriolci Bogan I/me, 
Caknlta, India. 

1«33 Doiroao, W. B. D., BA.., NorthSelds, Eaetorgate, Chicbeater. 

1933 ’Duitiia, J. Heywortb, 48 Antrim Mamione, N. tf .3. 

IM 1933 'lliTiiBAKi, Rt. Hon. Shahcada Ahmad AU Khan, Boetan Sami, Baear-e- 
Shahi, Kabul, Afghanitlan. 

1917 •Durr, Frol. Anakul C., Principal, Bareilly College, College Bouee, 
BareBly, V.P., India. 

1939 'DirFri Kiran Chandra, Bon. Librarian, Bangiya Sahitya Pariehal, 
I Lakehmt Dull Lane, Bagk Batar P.O., Calcutta, India. 

1917 ‘Dun, LaliU Pre«ad, 191 ManikMa St., Calcutta, India. 

1926 •Durr, Nopal Chandra, A.M.I.M.E., State Engineer, Jaiaalmer State. 

Peace Cottage, ^atwlnwr, Bajputana, India, 

1931 •Dtir, Prof. W. E., M.A., Ragtee College, Singapore. 

|93Q ‘tEMioKiMi, C. 3., C.B.E., Awl. Admrer, ilinictry o/ Interior, Iraq ; 
Krrtd-al-Paeka, Baghdad, Irag. 

1906 •EDwaaoo. E., B.A., Oriental Book, and U3S. Dept., BrUiA Miueum. 

ir.c. 1. 

1923 EiivaHM, Miw E. t>.. M.A.,D.Ut., School oJ Orienlul Stwlieo, Einobury 
Cirriw, K.C. 2. 

F.E.M. 1934 H,.M. tho Krso or Eornr. 

•00 r.E.M. 1932 Eorman Umianm H.E. The, The Royal Egyptian Legation, 
76 South Audley St., W. 1. 

1931 •Eiajooi). CyrU, h.. MA., M.D., M.R.C.P., 18 Lungano Aeaiaidli. 
Flormce, Italy. Local Bepreoentative. 

1931 *£ 10000 , Lt. Col. P.Q., C.M.Q., Fi«d Beala, Heliopolie, Egypt; Army 
and .Vary Cleeb, Pall Mail, S.W. 1. 

1897 ISlui, Alax. Omiiyo, M.A., Hob. IjB»aaia», 32 iriltow Bd., N.W 3. 
1919 •Euja. Mim M. F., ejo The Ubmrian, Municipal Libmriee, Bath. 

1990 *EuBnio, H. A., Fuller Building, 571* Bt., A Madieon Ac., Nete Fork 
Cily,N.r.,VB.A. 

1907 •SKkthotks. R. E., C.I.K, I.C.S. (irt.). Foie Bouee, Wootlon, BerkMrt, 

Nr. Ozfhrd. 
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Hbff. iaS7 Bxmav. Dr. Adalf. OtL Btg^Sal Pn/.. P^.ltmu Ar. SI, 

UM Krnmluinn, MuuiiM L., Soyai AocmUu' Clmt, «S SU Jamuft A, 

S.W. 1 . 

1S14 tBmomvoroauM. Gaocga, 7 ChtUta Snthantmtut, 8,W.i. 
no 1936 •Evaks, H. J.. B.A.. I.CJS., City Mogittrate, AlUAabad, U.P., India. 
1934 EvAira-Caoas. Q. W., MJL, DBc., F.R.Astro.S., F.R.E.S, Aiemw 
Soudt, 20 Orand Avenue, Bournemouth Batt. 

1916 Etb, Lady, Windaor Hotel, Lanauter date, H'. 2. 

1922 *FAiBirBATEis, WklUoe C., 62 Saint Vincent St., Olatgow. 

1921 *tFABias, Heniy G«orge, MJl., Ph.D., “Dor at-Sal&in," StirUag 

Drive, Btaraden, Scotland. 

1930 FAwaiTT, Sir Charles, Kt., I.C.8. (ret.). 27 I'he Grave, 

BoUont, S.W. 10. 

1901 •FebocSSOk, J. C., I.C.S. (ret.), 18 Denbigh Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 

1926 *FaBOZDODlN, Kiss Khodijah Begem, M.A., M.O.L., H.P.. Ciralt In¬ 

spectress of Schools Punjab, Lahore, India. 

1931 •F*ma«. Lt. Col. Jf.L.. C.S.I.. C.I.E., O.B.E., Chsverall, Ingatestone, 

Essex. Local Representative. 

1927 *Fcrka.bio, Professor Benigoo, Prcfesseur titulaire de Linguistigue i 

VUniversiU et Direeteur deVInstitut d'Investigations Linguistigues, 
University of Monteviieo; CasiUa de Correos 146, MorOevulso, 
Uruguay, South America. 

2jgo 1928 •Field, Henry, PiM Museum of NeUural History, Chicago, VJSuL. 
Local Representative. 

1926 •Fiurpi, Sir Filippo de, K.C.I.E., la Capponeina, Beliignano, Firtnee, 
Italy. 

1936 •PiMKBL, Dr. J., 3805 Avenue I, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 

1934 •Fmohel, Dr. W., Hdrrew University, Jerusalem, Palestine (PD. 
Bor 684). 

Hoh. 1930 Fisokkb, Geh. Prof. Dr. Angust, 40 Orassistr., Leipeig O.I., 
Germany. 

1934 FrrzGEBALD-LEB, G., “ Ma Mie," Skye Ings, Iver, Bucks. 

1928 *tFLKMlKa, Andrew, 3 Campbell Road, Parktoum W., Jahannasburg, 

S. Africa. Load Representative. 

1923 *tFoujH, Maynard D., Lock Box 118, Detroit, Michigan, V.8.A. 

1922 *fFoBBEST, Snrgeon-Commander J. A., B.H., 41 Ooldington Road, 

Bedford. 

1906 t§FoiTEE, Sir Wm., Kt., CJ.E., VicB-PaEginBET, 4 Reynolds Close, 
Hampstead Way, S.W. 11. 

23 Q Hoe. 1918 Foitoheb, A., 16 Rets du MariehalJoffre, Sceaux, Seine, France. 
1616 •Feazeb, Sir J. G., OM., F.B.8., AlbemarU Club, 37 Dover 8t., W. 1, 
1931 *Fbazeb, Mrs. R. W., e/o Imperial Bank of India, Sagpur, CJP., India. 
1926 *Finci7SEiMa, 33 HikaumM, Akasaha, Tokyo, Japan. 

1912 •fFuLTOH, A. S., Oriental Books A MSS. Dept., British Mustum, W.C. 1. 
1931 •Fuelsio, Gitueppe, Ph-D., LL.D., Professor at the Cnieeriity tf 
Florenct; Via J. Sards 0, Florence, Italy. 

1921 *Fnnnvaix,' J. S., e/o Grindlay A Ca., 54 Parliament Street, 3. W.l. 
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UST OF MEU6EBS 


UN fG*n, «r Bdwwd A.. K.C.8.I.. C.I.E., TAe Croft. Park BiU, W .«. 
mi *ta*»*»1»*o*0***. A. B., M.A., Prof, of BarukrU, BIpAtiutone ColUga, 
Bamhay, Mia. 

mi El-Dw, Amin, Inftetor, Egyptian BdaaUion Ofpea, 

M I'icioria St., S.W. 1. 

8M m* n OtM in-i. P. Krijhim, L.II.8., 12 Palmer Baear Sd., BntaUy P,0., 
Calcuha. Mia. 

IBM |ai*T*». V; Ph.D., 193 Maida VaU. W. 9. 
mi •OAiiTni. T. H., B.A^ 193 Baida YaU, W. 9. 

IMl ‘aAtTiJlA. Ttuilcar L. S., M.A.. L.T., Kavyatiriha Prof of History, 
Vdai Pratap KthaUriya CotUgi, Snares Canll., Mia. 

1911 •OiOtN. R«*. A. S., Royapettah, Harpndtn, Berts. 

1919 *0*Trv, Mim Alice, 7 Avnue Pock, Paris, XVJ‘. 

1933 ‘tOniTAJl, Prof. J. C.. SehityB-Saraeweti, F.B.H.S., M.A., 4 Bolomm Bose 

Okat Road, Bkotaaaipur P.O., CaletUta, Mia. 

1934 •Ohomi, M. M.. H.A.. Bokon CoUaye, PX>. Jkenidah, Jessort Diet., 

Hengal, Mia. 

1913 jOuB, 11. A. R.. M.A., Prof of Arabic, School of Oriental Studies; 
Drummond Dodge, Aliion Boad, Sutton, Surrey. 

1911 Qiliiikt« 0 !<, Major G. W., 373 Holnusdale Road, S.E. 25. 

HO 1027 *an,H, F. H.i 160 Rajpraroi Road, Bangkok, Siam. 

1919 *iaii.n, Lionel, M.A., D.Utt., Dept, of Onentol Books, Britisk Bustum, 

tr.C. 1 , 

1934 *OiKHiiiH(i, Dr. H L, P.O. Box 750, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

1933 Gikwal*. U<ly, .38 Hyde Park Oale, S. W. 7. 

1912 ‘tCtrrtHK'ir. H.. (lernon Consulate, Pedder Building, Hong Kong (vta 

Sdterta), 

1928 Olvk, The Hon. Mrs. Maurice, 2 IfeyrncuiA Street, Portland Place, W. 1. 
1936 Oorr*. Sir H.-rlN'rt. K.H.E.. C.M.G.. 19 Fellotos Road, .V.W. 3. 

1920 •tOoOiT*. 8. V., 4 Nihalpura. Indore. C. Mia. 

193.3 :(i..KiiAi.t;. S. H . II flroiv Park Dardens, Ckimk.k, IF. 4. 

1920 •Ooi.iianmi, Mre. 8. I., .Ilexandra Club, 12 Groetenor 5(reef, IF. I. 
ON 1928 *OoMAi, Muhenied Mahmud, School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury 
Cireui, B.C.2. 

1936 JGoi.ipman. (’. X.. 86 .\Vrir» .Square. .9.H'. 5. 

1920 MoridiTn, Pandit Sir P.. Kt., C.I.E.. M.A., Rai Bahadur, Member 
of State Counrif, Jaipur, Rajpulana, Mia. 

1984 •OiitTHKii.. Prof. R. (’idumhia I'nirrrsity, .Vru. lori Ci(y, U.S.A. 
1923 •Om-ai.iT. W. 11.. C.,*!.!.. f-I.E., Kenbank, Dairy, Gallouiay, Scotland, 
Lotxil 

1027 •Oovii., Ham Sharan Lai, M.A., Head Master, Shri Umed School, 
Jodhpur, Marvar. India. 

1922 •Oowa*. Rev. H H.. D.D. (Oaie. of Washington), 8,005, 22»d Avenue 
S.F.., Srattle, Wa^ingUm, UB.A. local Bepresentaiive. 

1910 •OaaHiX. \V. A.. Plush Manor. Dorset. 

1926 •Gaar. Pro!. U H.. Colamhia University. Bsw York City, U.S.A. 

1918 Gaaa5SHt*i.Ds. Rtibert S.. I.C.S. (ret), 35 Clarges St., W. 1. 

IN 18W •OuKHt-T. Her. Dr, Albert W.. D.D.. 51. John's Cottage, Heath End, 
Hr. Basingstoke, Hauls. 



LXSt'OF mtmocng 


i : ; 


IS 


, IBM jaraasoN, Sir GMrge A., 031, K.C.I.E, Ph.D, D.Litt, LL.D, F.B.A, 
Las. (ret.), Hoh. Vios-PaistOBtn, lUJlifJvJum, Csmterby, 

1934 MSBinriTB, lire. N., Sandridfe, Boar't BiU, Oxford. 

1919 *GiiT, M. L., SecteuT d rUnivertiU, 10 Rut La Fontaint, Angm, M. tt 
L., France. 

1897 {Gcnr, BhuTon. la TJiomion BOl, WimUtdon, S.W. 19. 

1934 *GuaT7SHViLi, A., Commomcood Bouee, Ckipperfidd, Berta. 

1921 *§GuiLLAini>, Bev. Prof. A., 7Ae Principal'! Lodgingt, Cutkaen 
OoBtgt, Abingdon, Berka. 

1933 •Gotta, Babu K. L.. B.A.L.T.. AaaialanI Boater, D.A.V. Bigh Sehool, 

Mvaaffamagar, OJ‘., India. 

1934 ‘Gotta, Om Prakash, M.Sc., LL.B., F.R.E.S., I.S.S., Finance Dept., 

Qovemment of India, New Delhi, India. 

1919 ‘Gotta, Shri Shivaprasad, Sera Vpamn Kaahi. Rennrea, India. 

M) 1928 ‘Gotti, Y. B., B.A., Irupector of Regiatralion, II Diviaion, Dhulia, 
Bombay Preeidtncy, India. 

1894 ‘Gotdon. Lt.-Col. PhUip B. T.. C.S.I, e/o Iloyda Bank, 6 Pall MM, 

S.W. 1 . 

1921 ‘Gotiiie, Cyril V,'., I.C.S., Uniud Service Club, Calcutta, India. 

1935 t‘GTONBY, 0. B., Bayworth Comer, Boar'a Bill, Oxford. 

1921 ‘Gwyvv. R. M., M.A., Prof, of Hebrew, Trinity College, Dublin. 

1929 ‘Gyani, Banohhodlal G., Atat. Curator, Archctological Section, Prince 
of Walea Muaeum of W. India, Bombay, India. 


1923 TTi;-"- T..r.-nv. V. T 

1926 ‘1.1 .i, be i . , '.I i -. i i . 0-i 

Bevy, San Stefano, Conataniinople; 10 Prothero Qardena, Hendon 
Central, N. W. 4. 

1898 §Ha:o, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolieley, K.C.I.E, C.S.I, C.M.G, C.B.E., M.A., 
34 Gledatanea Road, W. 14. 


I 1936 ^Haubiltoh, MUa M. L., Quest, Pound BiU, Crawley, Suaeex. 

1935 ‘Hamdani, V. A. D., M.A. (Bom.), Jesua College, Oxford. 

1921 ‘Hamid, Ungku Abdul, Johore-Bahru, via Singapore, S.S. 

1915 ‘Habobiavis, H., 60 Waterloo Road, Bedford. 

1910 ‘Habley, Prof. A. H., M.A., lalamia College, Calcutta, India. 

1930 ‘Habbassowitz, Otto, Queratr. 14, Leipzig. 

1934 JHabbis, Miss R. S., 47 Phittimore Qardena, If. 8. 

1934 Habbisos, Victor B., Hurst Cottage, Plawhatch Comer, Bishop's Stortford, 

Herts. 

1930 *Habt, Dr. Henry H., Lecturer in Chitwae Art and Culture, University 
of California-, 400 Poet Str., San Francisco, Cal., U.8.A. Local 
Representative. 

1932 ‘HASiS, Syed Mamd, Dep. CoBtetor. VJ‘.; P.O. BhMia Buturg. 
Diet. Kheri Lakhimpur, Oudh, India. 

•Hassab, Hassan Ibrahim, D.LiU., Fh.D., Aral. Prof, of Idamie 
Bietory', Egyptian 27nie, Cairo; 6 Rue Deaaouk, Heliopolis, Egypt. 


W 1932 




M 



•H«tami. H. E. Bmou, MinitUn (U lo Maim Imping ** 

»Kii»iii»v<lko.Aiofctt.To4»o,/<iiioii. _ 

•Hath. L. NewUm, B.8., P.R.O.8.. ProvideM Dtvutoml DvrtOor 

ofSorthaulem Vnivmily; 17# VnivertUy Aveaiu, Providence, Shade 


lUaed, VJ3.A. 

IMS •tlUTwiiD, Wyndbun. 


2240 Fairbonis Avenue, Winter Pari, PJoriia, 


ins H E., A. A.. Acting MinUUr of Education; Sue YaU, Teheran, 

IMS Her. H.. 8.J, M.A., Director, Indian Hielorieal Reeemtk 

JnMiltUe, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, India. 

Itl I Prof. Joh«nn«e, DenlemaU.aIIee 110, Leipzig, Oermany. 

Ho». l#:n ll»urf..!i. Prof D’ E: ;-'. '■/.'Ir'i!". 
no IMS HiTH, (.frii.;, I ' • ft % .fc. Hi rh'.'rh 3. 

HBO HlU-nAon, R, 4 Porcieeter Court, Porcheeter Cardens, IV. 2. 

IMl •Hutdoi, RaJ* lUhAdof Saha Kidior. CSi*nd» Singh, Suliug Chief of. 
P.O. Hindot. Oritea. India. 

U$5 tHjmsWY, Allred E., loto Comnuteimer Chinese Customs, 8 Berbert 
Creseent. S.W. 1. 

IMS Holuu, Mri., M.A.. 86 Avenue Road, Regtnlt Park, N.WA. 

1(18 •HoUirASn. Dr. E. J.. M.A., M.8o., P.I.C., The Brow, Olevedtn, 
Somereet. Local Representative, 

1W4 rtlloi'TKrK.Mtj. Otto, 102 WestHthStreet, New YorkCity.V.l., V.8Ji. 
1169 iHonun, Uonel CbArlai, t.8.0.. The Oarth, Bademere. 

1906 •Hosmi.i., Sir VVilJi*m W., Kt., C.I.E., Vice-Chancellor, The University, 
Hong Kang, China. 

Hon. 1902 Hotmifi, Prof. H. T., Mahistraat 6, Utrecht, Holland, 
no 1938 ’Howiunk, I’rof. Kriix, e/o Ministry of Public Irutruetion, Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

1919 •Horruu, D. ru, Delistraat 21, The Hague, Holland. 

1935 •Hvohct, Rev. E. R., M A.. 12 Cpiand Park Road, Oifori. 

19S8 'HiniTM. G. H., M.A., Ph.D, Morris College, Nagpur, C.P., India. 
Box. 1009 Henomox^E. Prof. C. Soonck, Rapenburg 61, Leiden, Holland. 

1934 *HmAiN, liohdi. Arm C^oOefc, dgni,/ndia,- School of Oriental Sludia, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 

1935 •Hi'sms. SliAikh Baqar. Khan Saheb, 23 Clyde Road, hucknovi, U.P., 

India. 

im ’HirUAix, Q. I., B.A.. Qaii Khana, Lahore, Punjab, India, 

1906 •tHtri, J»mei H.. 18 rue AdolpHe-Pno*, Parie, Prance. 


ini •IxotouiE, C»pt. Wm. H, O.B.B.. c/o Secretarial, Aden; SaoOe Club, 
Brook Street, IT. 1. 

000 1935 •lx5iw,Rrv.T.Chri»tie.M.A..22Cli^ton ViJlae.eafiKienSg«ore,lf.lV.l. 
P.E.M. 1032 liu.viAX MlxiarxB, H.K. The, Imperial Iranian Legation, 10 
Princt'e Gate. ,S.W.1. 
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VJULint lBA.«MiiriBTn,H.E. ThiB,rkeJioyal/riifiZ>e9riioii,S2Q«««»'t 
aalt,8.W.7. ' 

IMI IXWKX, Xn. H., 8/ SictmlM Xomidm, IT. 1. 

IMO •IVAjrovr, e/e U^t Bomi. Ltd, Bombf Bd., fort, Bombc^, Itiii*. 
ISM •iTnojiB, H. B. BaogMwuny, UA, 191 Ibmtmla* AgnAar, Kymt*. 
India. 

ISM HoJf. 1923 Jaouoh, A. V. Williuni, L.aD., LL.D., Utt.D.. Pnf. 

Indo-lranian IfMgytagu, Columbia Vuivtnily, Beu Terk, V.8.A. 
Hox. 1B12 Jacobi, Dt. Eenuacn, Otk. Rtgimatgtnt, SautkrU fret, 
69 Nithuhreinum, Bonn, Germany. 

1928 *Jahaodu>as, R. V., H.A., Leeturer in SanakrU, Sanatak Oothge, 

Dkanoar, India. 

1922 *tJAiK, GhhoteUU, P. 26 Central Avenue JVorth, P.O. Burra Bowr, 
CalouUa, India. 

10 1929 *tJAni. Junine. Piaead, H.A., 1X.B., iSii6-Jiul9e, BaneeV BartineyuT, 
O.P.. India. 

1926 ‘Jaw, Knmto Prasad, Hon. Ed. “ The Jaina Antiqnary," P.O. Aligat^, 

V.P.. India. 

1927 •Jam, Madan Lai, M.A., Oovt. Higk Bckool, Muttra, U.P., India. 

1929 *Jain, Sheo Chareo Lai. B., Banker and Bait, Jarnmninagar, Slauak, 

U.P., India. 

1936 *Jai.A!i, Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna, Qila Haute, Patna, India} 
18 Corringham Bead, N.W. 11. 

19M ‘JaKBS, Prof. E. O., DXitt., Ph.D., F.S.A., The Univereity, Leede, 
V.BM. 1932 JaranasK AHBassanoB, H.E. The, The Japanut Bntbauy, 
37 Partman Sjaare, W. 1. 

1936 *JaTa8wai., K., U.A., Bar.-at-Lav, Patna, B. it 0., India. 

1918 *JaTaTil.aKa, Don B., B.A., Advocate of Supreme Court, CeyUm Law 
Library, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1935 *jEEi.aHi, Sayed Md. Wilayat Hussain, Makhduntzada, Wilayat Jfancil, 
Multan City, Punjab, India. 

60 1920 *JciTiBT, Bar. Prof. Arthur, ILA., B.D., Ph.D., School of Oriental 
Sludiet, U3 Sharia £a»r.tl-Aini, Cairo. 

1882 *tJiliaTaaaTaHBa, Ber. P. C., Buddhiet Bhikthu {fortnrrly Prince 
Priedang), DipaduUama Arima, Koldhena, Colombo. 

1909 JoEBSTOB, Edw. Hamilton, D.Utt., The Manor Home, Adderbwy 
Eaet, Banbury, Oxon. 

1901 fJoHBSTon, Sir Reginald P., K.CAI.O., C.B.E., EBean Bigh, Loch 
Craigniih, Eilmartin, Argyll. 

1008 •JoCT, Chas. H. Keith, ilA., I.C.8. (rot.), Marehmont, Poroholo Rood, 
Cheltenham. Local Beprceentative. 

1934 ‘JosHi, 8. N., Vidya-varidhi, Shankerdae Street, Nadiad, B.B. A C.LBly., 
India. 

1911 •Jourmi, Capt. Hardy, 63 Tung Ttung Pu, Butung, Peking, China. 

1929 •fEaLSia, Baja Bavi Sber Singh, Baja c/ Ealeiat ChachrauU, Ealeia 
Stale, Punjab, India. 

H«. 1929 KasuBBir, Benahord, FhJ>., The Vnevereity, QMAorg, Sueden. 
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t«M •SjUAKn, Prof. M., e/o Dr. Jacob Katanin, Hawari, Skoiit 
Ittani, VJjl. 

tm MM •Kaitl, K. K., M-A, HeadmatUr, L. D. UuUm High School, Balltt, 
U.r„ India. 

IMO *Kaii, Sir Aiimddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.S.O., K.B., Chi^ 

MinUer, Datia Slate, C. India. 

Ifif •tKn™. C. P.. 308 ITaimir Bl., Philadelphia, Pa., V.S.A. 

IMt eKn.i.r.H. Cerl T.. 80 I'r-Urat Strut, lioelon, .Maes., V.S..4. 

IfU ‘Kmi. a. 8., e/o British-American Tobacco Co. Ltd., Peking, China. 

1033 tK«, Mn. W. P., The ifaU Hotue, East Horsley, Surrey. 
ini •tKiuiWPH, H.H. Mir Ali N*vai Kh»n Telpur, Mir of, Khairpur, 
Sind, India. 

1936 •Khik, 0. Md., A C.P., Kedah Educational Serviu, Alor Star, Kedah, 
Millay Statu. 

ISII •Khak. Mehomed Hamo, Khmi Bahadnr. Finance Minister, Sampur 
Stale ( Rokilkhand) V.P., India. 

1631 •Khas. Maulri M&tiur RahmAn, 27 Pauchchaighai, pacea, Bengal, India. 
S70 1934 'Ksak, 0. A.. First Talaqdar, Aurangaiad, Beccan, India. 

1928 ‘Kiiaiika. Diwan Harivanah Ul, M.A., Extra Asst. Commissioner, 
Amritsar, Punjab, India. 

1934 •Kiiarka, K. C., M.A.. Ph.D., F.R.Hut.S., P.E.S., Povt. College, Lahore, 
Mia. 

1933 'KHAPARrJE, A. It., B.A., S Lancaster PUtee, Hampstead, H.W. 3. 

1931 'KIUIITOIII, .Wk R., M.D., L.R.C.P., 61 Northumberland Road, Old 
TraffoT)!. Manchester. 

1909 'Kinoaid, C. a., C.V.O.. I.C.S., Sec. to Oovt. Bombay, Political A> Judicial 

DepU.: efo Orindlan <4 Co., 84 Porliomeni SI., S,t9. 1. 

1934 •Kikdih.ii.ev, .4. Ilillbronk, Silverdale Road. Burgus Hill, Sussex. 
1919 *Ki>crATRioi. Vary Rer. A. F., D.D., Dean of Ely, The Deanery, Sly. 
Ill.'l.'p ‘KnKHBKR, N. H. von, Pa.D., Profeesor of Oriental Studiu, Vniv. of 

S. ; Curator of Oriental .Art, Los Angeles Museum, Los 

Amflr,. ( ..V..4. 

1910 How. 1930 Konow, Prof. Dr. Sten, Ethnographic Museum, 

Oimle Terasse 6, Oslo, Norway. 

M9 1900 •Kresm.w, 1'n.f. IV FriU, 57 7V Frrrillr A'-rnue. Cambridge. 

1934 •Kewhnajiaoiiarub, M., Addl. Sub-Judge, Devakotlai, Madras, India. 
1025 •KiiiaiiKA.'ivi AjiY, The Ki'v. I*. A., M.A., MrilirA nnd Foreign Bible Society 
iCr,/hm Aurtliary), The BibU House, Union Place, Post Box 67, 
Colombo. Crylnn 

1611 *KauM, ,N. J., Ph.D., Prof, of Javanue Arehceology at the Vnivereity, 
18 ITiIK SingeL Leiden, Holland. 

1931 •Kohak, Kumar Kriehna, M.A., B.L., 30 Burtolla St., Calcutta, India. 
193,1 •Ki'riiias, Ilnmiiliun. 1308 E. Douglas, H'lcAilii, Kansas, U.S.A. 

1912 •tLAiRMTO!!, Dr. D. van Hinloopon. De Heerlykheid, Uesntweg, Naardsn, 

North HoUmd. Local Representative. 

1928 *1^ Iarur, Mir. Oliver, Verrg Gordo, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Local 
Rrprtsnialirt. 

1932 •Uhkmi, Mim V. T., M.A.. L.T, BeadmiArtse, Srimathi Kamalabai 

High School, Bangalore City, Myeore, India. 



IMS *iUL. MnaOd H.A., UIB.. flw» Ccurt, JCiMm 

JTki^. 99 MtMtav, ABaMabad COf, India. 

W Ittt *liiL, Pandit B. B, Shaaizi. BX, Diit. oad Stuiom Jadft and DWmAar 
of Sdaeation, Mandi State, P.O. Uaadi, Kangra amt, PwM, 
India. 

IM *1.11, Sliyam, M.A., LLB., I>ep, CotteeUr, Naaaigmj, Caampon, India. 

1916 *U](a, Hia V. Antonia, 212 .SouM 46*6 St., FhOaddpliia, Pa., 

uajt. 

1936 ^Lajibtos, Mia A. K. S.. 10 Hanover Plate, Thomae Street, W, 1. 

1917 *SI.aNODOV, S. H., M.A., BJ)., Ph.D., F.B.A., Prof, of Aaynoiiw, 

16 LalUmry Bead, Oeford. 

1880 Hok. 1902 Lainia)i, Chai. B., Prof, of Sanehrit, Harvard Univereitf, 
9 Farrar St, Cambridge, Mate., U.8.A. 

1914 *Iiaw, Bimala C,. M.A.. BJ... PIlD., Ztmtndor, 43 Kaibte Bote Strait, 
CaleiUta, India. 

1931 ‘Lawson, David, 793 Broadiaay, New Tork CUy, N.T., V.8.A. 

1936 n.«v»"..T w.rn \i .'.2r;..,....,ne,;.ir :,.,HO-r;r..r,ij,n,Tu 

1934 w-i.' ' |{ T. !•' /,- ' f , i i.Vrt l-.f«,no, 

Cairo, Egypt. 

lOO 1900 ‘Lboekshs-Oxktix, F. 0., Nara Hotel, Nara, Japan. 

1027 ‘Lntrwmr, Bov. Dr. N. D. van, Holydoot 43, Ameterdam-Noord, 
Holland. 

1924 *{li Hat, Reginald S., Pembroke College, Cambridge ; St. Anne'e, 
Coleridge Boad, Cambridge. 

Eon. 1917 Livi, Profeaor Sjlvain, 9 But Cay de la Broeet, Parie F*. 

1912 ‘Livonian, Prof. Lootiy, e/o The Amerkan Minion, Beirut, Lebanon, 
Syria. 

1927 *§Litt, Beuben, H.A., Litt.D., Leeturer in Pereian, 260 HiOe Bead, 
Cambridge. 

1924 ‘IiliBioH, Prof. Dr. B., Parketraeee 40. Brulau 171, Cermany. 

1633 IfLmooLN, J. S., Schoot of Oriental Stndiee, Finebury drone, E.0. 2. 

1926 ‘Lindobsk, Miss E. J., M.A., “ Sunboum," Hareton, Combe. 

ilO 1879 {Looesast, Sir J. H. Stewart, K.C.M.O., LL.D., 6 CreeeweH Qardene, 
S.W. 6. 

1931 ‘Loiwi, H., 86 Miltaa Boad, Canibridgt. 

1914 ‘fLonniEB, Lieut.-Col. D. L. B., C.I.E., I-A. (ret.), c/o Meeere. T. Cook 
and Son, Poet Box 46, Bombay, India. 

1936 ‘Lucs, Professor 0. H., M^., I.E.8., Lecturer in Far Eaetem Hietoryt 
Vnivereity College, Bangoon, Burma. 

1909 Hon. 1932 ‘Lddebs, Prof. Dr. H., 19 Sybelefr., Charlottenbvrg, Berlin, 

1918 ‘Lust, Marino M., Caee Poelale No. 104, Montreux, SwiHeiiand. 

1936 ‘Ltau.. L. a.. Conrs dee Bosiions 10, Oeneva, Swiberland. 

1600 ‘Macdonald, Dnnoan B., 143 Sigourney St., Hartford, Conn., V.8.A. 

1619 ‘MaoIvie, Capt. David B., MJL, «/o Britieh School, Valle CHuUa, Born*, 
Italy. 

■ 1626 *Maokat. StephenUattM8on.5£«rveaHilI,^.Tr.2. 

1894 JMAOLAaAN, Sir E. D., K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., M.A., Vios-Pbssidbiit, 39 
Egerton Terrae/e, S.W. 3. 



in IMi •tl*c3CllW», 0. W.. 24 /rfiulefl Attmte, Faj/ettevOU, Arkanm, V.8^. 
Wfl •KaUJAIi, Burry* PrMtd. Kau, Banter A, ZaminJar, Unrarporf, 
aoya. Bitar, Mia. 

ini tlUnuVD. H. Comyn, 1.CA (wt), BamnUr-at-Lam, 1 Ehn Court. 
TtmfU. K.C.i. 

IMS Mama it. Priiwe P. H., 144 Queen Akmndra Manehne, JrM Street, 
W.C. 

1M4 •fllASM, j- r»n, OJfieier dt rinetnction Pnbliqtie; ejo Aeialie Saeietp ej 
Bengal, 1 Part Street, Cakutla, Mia. 

IMO *tUAJniADlAB. V. 1.. <hd-i-Hind, Ootaeatnnnd, 8, India. 
lim »|ltk»aouooTB, D. 8., M.A., D-Litt., F.B Jl., PBimDrar, Pro/, o/ Arabic, 
Bamney, Bear's Hitt, Osford. 

I9U HwUme, M2 Croft Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., U.8.A. 

ItOl ‘fMAURlLL. Sir John, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., Litt.D., F.8.A., Late Director- 
Oeneral of Archeology; special duty ArcA. Dept., Timid, Punjab, 
Mia; c/o e.I.U.8. Club, 19 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 

IMT *It*MntoTiTOB, ProfoHor N., S28 W. ISSnd St., Nets Tort City, V.8-A. 
MO Hoa. 1027 MAitiaaol, Lonii, D.Litt.. Pro/tMMr an CetOgs de Franee, 
Bus lionsitur 21, Paris, VID, 

1034 'UATiKni, C. L, B.A., L.T., Headmaster, Bettam Higt School, Setri, 
Dt. Ajmer, Mia. 

lOU •Mathu*, Prof. B. K., M.A.. Aiwixl College, Dhar Stele, C. Mia. 

1020 *IUTHra, tUdhik* NonyMi. BJl., Inspector of Schools, Kalsia Stats. 
Chaehrauli, Punjab, Mia, 

lOM nKiwen. Pntthotem Vidirun, Jfalabar ffiH, Bombay, Mia. 

1011 *lIiT 0 lu., Mtdnnis 1* Bwoons Otakrd de, e/o Messrs. Lusae d) Co., 

46 tireoi Bussell Street. W.C. 1. 

1038 *MUt», Dr. L. A.. Sassoon David Professor of Near Eastern Art and 
Archeology, Hebrew Vniversity, Jerusalem; PjO. Box 613, Jerusoiem, 
Palestine. 

1027 :)leTiie>o, Sir H. J., K.C.I.E., C.8.I., 18 OUston Hoad, TU Beltons, 

a.w.w. 

1034 ‘Haioohdik, W. B., B.A, BJL. Pleader, AHpore Judge’s Court Bar 
Library, 37 Judge’s Court Bead, P.O. AHpore, Dt. 24 Parganas, 
Bengal, Mia. 

1008 Uijeye Chendre, Advocate, 33/3 Lansdoume Boad, Calcutta, 

Mitt. 

«0 1034 *MMAD,E.W..U.A.,Lyndhurtt,BteehfieldBoad,CheadkHulme,CheAin. 
1907 *lluoBii, Rot. Cnoon AnderKn, Ph.D., F.RJS.L., Slomouay Parsonage, 
Isle of Levis. 

1012 •M*cna*i, AU Md.. J.P., oto.. 08 Esplanade Boad, P.Q. Box 888, 

Bomioy, India. 

Hon. 1028 M*n.i.*T,Prol««tAntoine,24B«d«7erne»iI,PiiTMm,PTnnce. 
1018 •Mason. A. V. K.. Woiiien’* Christian College, Madras, India. 

1918 ‘tM**!!**. Cept. The Rev. J. M., B.A.So., B.D., DX.S.. Pro/ewor of 
Chinese Arch, and Besearrh, Cheeloo University, Tsinan, Shantung, 
China. 

1010 •MlBrtii.\>ryRev.Ptol.S.A.B..Ph,D . D.D.TrinUyCollege,Toronto, 
Onterio, Canada. Local Sepresentative. - 
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IMS *lIiOHiwn-Iwixiraxl. Dr. St F.. SeeHm ofOtUnlalOftiiti, SeMf if 
SeUnai, Stpilaha S, Wartate, folatuL 
1934 HiDrasMOBB, Mias H.£.,146i. iicveiil'i Pari If. 1. 

IMl •IfiLu, J. P., I.C.S., e/o Lhyi, Bank, 101-1 am Strut, Cabmttt. 
SfiO 1909 ‘MiLits, Mra. Leslie, The Manor Bonn, Wkeaffty, Oxon. 

1922 *MinosKA, AlphooM, D.D.. Mantucrifta, 168 MiidUon Uatt Boai, 

Sirtg’i BorUm, Birmingkam. 

1934 *Mibbka, Qsnga Shuiker, H.A., Librarian, Benaru Hindu Vniieriity, 
P.O. fienare*, India. 

1932 *Mirau, Pandit Kanahiya L., Saitri, “ Prahbakara," Pidyoldiifafa, 
Sadima Sadana, Deoband, Dirt. Sabaranjmr, V.P., India. 

1923 *Mi»ni, Pnunath Nath. PUader, MaUak, Bengal, India. 

1928 *HnRA, Sardar Jwala Sahai, Bai B«hadur. B.A., Bitd. DM. <4 
SuiioM Judge, Katra Jaimal Singh, Amritear, Punjab, India. 

1932 Mmu. Sir Bhupendra Nath, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.. C.B.E., High Com- 

miaeioner for India, India Bouse, Aldwyck, W.C. 2 i 59 Eyre Court, 
FinchUy Bd., N.W. 8. 

1927 •tMiTTAL. Narin Chandra, B.fio.. F.G.S., Prtwa of Bales ColUgt, 

Janmu, Kashmir, India. 

1928 *M]TA](OTO. Sbosen. Faailty of Utters, Imperial Vniveriity, Tokyo, 

Japan. 

1921 •MoaaintaD. 5. Taj.. M.A.. H.So., Dtiipa Sinph Building, Nitba 
Road, Lahore, Punjab, India. 

MO 1929 *Hobiit. Monifai Fad Abdul. Osmanio University College lAbrary, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 

1919 Hohd. B., Coombe Bank, nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

1923 *MooBKnaD, J. H. U., Crawley Wood Bouse, Crawley Bill, Camberky, 
Surrey. 

1933 •Moead, Mra. Zohra, 3 Marsden Street, P.O. Park Strut, Caloutta, 

India. 

1916 MoBKLiin), W. H., C.S.I., CJ.E., Qrey Roofs, Oak End Way, Oerrard's 
Crow, Bucks. 

1919 *MOBOiirSTiEBNB, Dr. Georg, Prof, of Comparative Philology and 
Sanskrit at the University of Oothenburg; Viktoriagatan 20, 
Gothenburg, Sweden. 

1927 *Mobbis, Captain J. M., Central Power House, The Basrah Eketrie Supply 
Authority, Basrah, Iraq. 

1934 ‘Mcuoy, j. H., M.A., 7 Raglan Court, Wembley. 

1926 ‘SMotrLB, Eev. Prof. A. C.. Litt.D., 34 Chesterton Hall Crescent, 
Cambridge. 

1936 ’Mba, M. Shwe, I.C.S., c/o the Chief Secretary to the Govt, of Burma, 
Secretariat Buildings, Rangoon, Burma. 

470 1926 'Monauan, Prof. H. K., B.A., 44 MuBa Sahib St., George Town, Madras, 
India. 

1933 *HunauaB, E. L. Condaeawmy, 246 Sparks St., Bcmgoou, Burma. 
Ameriean Baptist Mission Press of Rangoon (ret.). 

1929 'Muxbbjbb, jSardar Aahatoah, M.8o., Supl. of Education, Dewcu 

Senior, C. India. 



HM •WuuB,l}r.IMiihold,fiiu>tiW,B«Caamiufav<7«rii^ 

Mtr Vtnxi0S.Froiuth«N«tli.R4uB«Wiir.Bbtfstbaidbhafan, 129 OsTK- 
mUI* Sintt, Sttanbatar, Cakm tta, India. ___^ 

Mn nlwnr, R«». Wm rJi* loeal Stprualatm. 

urn •MrOTBJ. lUihW Ahmed A.. B.Ag., AKmtdnaftr, Bombay, IitHa. 

MU tK'ni". VnS. 1. U, M.A., DBc., Not OolUg*, Otford. 

IM Ktiukk, CoL H. iL, lUhenje St Sri Eriahnenje Wadiyar Babadar, 
O.C.S.I., G.B.E., of, TKt PaSaet, Bangalort, India. 

Mil ‘tNaeBA. H.H. Maharaja Onruoharan Singh of. KodaHanal. 8. India. 
m 1933 ‘tNABaaaniiui. Lieut. Maharaj 8. S.. 8aM Bahadur of CKhota Udepur, 
Bom Kantha Did.. Bomb^ Pru., India. 

1933 •Naino, B. 8., M.C.P.S., c/o Jfr. F. Durgaya Naidu, Kandasamy Banda 
Baidmty, Hydtrabad, Deaan, India. 

1939 •Nawn, John P., B.A.. D.D. (Lond.), B.Litt., M.A. (Oion), Lecturar 
in Ilebrtw A O.T., MaruJUld College, Oxford, 14 liuteum Road, 
Oxford. 

How, 1933 NaixiKO. Prof. Carlo A.. F«o Jacopo Rufini 2, Home 49, Ilaty. 

1938 NAHTinuTH, S. C., M.A., Pb.D., Kamatak Imgayai Education Society, 
Belgaum, India. 

1907 • NaaasiwiuciiaR, R., Rai Bahadur, M. A., Retired Director of Arthimylogy 
in Mysore ; Mallesvarom, Bangalore, S. India. 

1933 •Nasasiwiiu, Dr. A. N., M.A., L.T., Ph.D., Mysore University Library, 
Mysore, India. 

1920 ‘Kaaarair, RriJ, M.A., Military Accts. Service, cjo AHahahad Bank, Ltd., 
Lahore, India. 

1900 *NaRlMi!i, 0. K., Masgaon P.O., Bombay, India. 

1930 *NaTD, S. C., M.B., I Roy Bahadur’t Rd., Bthala, Calcutta, India. 
4B0 1930 •NtvaotBE, B, N., M.E., «/o Woeoffire * Co., Trtmiafc Paraerom Slreef, 
6lh Kumkharvada, Post Ko. 4, Bombay, India. 

1930 *Ncll, Dr. Amlreaa, Queen’e/Me/, Handy, Ceylon. 

1923 Niwaamiy, Prof. Percy E., (FinihoortJ Hill, Hascombe, Nr. Ooddlming, 
Surrey. 

F.E.M. 1934 NrrALWil Miki 8TI»,H.E. The. Nepalese Legation, I2a Kensington 
Poloer Oardens, IV. 8. 

1998 •jNlououos, R. A., Litt.D., Sir Thomas Adam's Profusor of AroUc, 
12 Uarvty Rd., Cambridge. 

1933 *NioaM, K. S., ll.A., ejo N. P. Nigam, Bhopal, India. 

1933 *NiaA!l, N. P., Prirale Secretary to the Hon. Rai Bahadur Raja Oudh 
Korain Bisarya, Bhopal, India. 

19» •Nom.E, Peter Soott, 173 Ottey Road, Far BeadingUy, Leeds. Local 
Representalire. 

1937 * Soon a, Herbert Vander Votd. c/o Royal Bank of Scotland, 3 BMopsgale, 

1923 *North-Hv-nt, Capt. H.. IfoJoy CJS., Asst. British Adviser, KtlasUan, 
BrilM Malaya. 

NO 1934 Kobtox, E. L., " MayfitU,” 6 SomersH Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 

1914 •Notci, Sir Frank, Kt.. K.C.S.I.. C.B.E., I.C.8., Hon. Mtmb^ijc Dept, 
■of Industries and Labour, Inverarm. Simla, India. 
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1922 F. E., Btauha, Flal Doaet Rood, Jej^, CJ, hatd 

1916 ^O’OwTiB, S. BritiA Co%niatt Qmavl, Fnml^url a/M, Chrmom. 
1919 *100. A. W., 32 Damark VOiat. Boet. Sumx. 

1924 §OLDBAit, C. E. A. W., C.S.I, Hos. SscunABY, 21 Cour^ Boat, 
S.W. 7. 

1926 *OrpnHXiK, Baron Max Freiherr Ton, Ph.D., Savignyplah 6, 
CkarlottnttiTg, Oermany. 

1918 *tOuiiBOD, Bat. E. W., East Woodhay Bectory, BeiAury, Berkt. 

1923 Paoi, Bot. Walter Sntton, B.A., B.D., Selooi of Orwalol SUiiiu, 

Fimbury Cmtu, E.C. 2. 

1909 ePaiBA-HaLL, M.D.. e/o Bat Bank o/ India, Amritm, Panjab, India. 
510 Eos. 1930 *PiXAOios. Prof. Hignel Aiin, Btal Aeadtmia Etpabola, 
Madrid. 

1033 'Paudit, E. P. S., B.A., Ph.D.. Bar..at.La»c, Tajnaptth, Akola, Btrar, 
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Teheran : Ministere de I'lnstruction 
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Wiirzbnrg: University Library. 

Zflrioh: BibliothAque Centrals. 
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A Specimen of the Thulung Dialect 

By STUART N. WOLFENDEN 

^HE dialect here under consideration was first given 
attention by Hodgson/ and was later briefly described 
from Hodgson’s materials by Professor Sten Konow in the 
Linguistic Survey of India? No connected specimen in the 
language has so far been made available. 

The following story and notes, therefore, gathered in the 
Darjeeling District in 1931 * will perhaps serve as a supple¬ 
ment to our knowledge of this imperfectly known form of 
speech. 

Pabable of the Prodigal Son 
Kon tm-6yd-kd-Tn nt-Si u-6yd ha-l-da. Me niSi-^ 
One man of two his sons were. Them two among 
yak-ke u-6yd-ha u-jm-p-ha-m-^ rak-ta “ Pa-d, a-ma 

younger his son his father to said “ Father, my 
d-de Udu-lun ham-kd-bu Kd-le bd-ne”. tl-pd-p-kd 

my share wealth that which is that give me”. His father 

‘ JASB., vol. ixvi (1867), pp. 333 et geqq. Reprinted in MiseellatuoiiM 
Buoys Bdating to Indian Subjects, vol. i, pp. 176-1B3. BoOi these am 
vocabnlaiie* only. 

» Vol. iii, pt. i, pp. 368-0. 

* The material .vaa obtained under the same circumstances as that of 
Rfingohhenbung previously reported in this Journal-—eee JRAS., 1933, 
pp. 846-866. For comparative purposes see also the description of Sangji&ng 
in the Aeta Orienialia, vol. xii (1033), pp. 71-0, and of Kulung, id., vol. xiii 
(1984), pp. 36-43. ' 

ABAS. OOTOBBB 1036, 41 
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Kd-lS USu-luh ni-pi u-£y5-^iu dyo-^yu. Ml-si-ma 

that wealth both hia aone two (to) divided. Then 
ii-yak-ki ii-tyd-lca u-de hk-sd-ka idro ^ des^-dd 

hiafounger his son his share taking distant country, to 
Ia->id. tE-pa u-ma ud^d-lun juwa * 6dm-std-md wah-td. 
went. Then he his wealth gamble playing exhausted. 
Ml-nn-da-md me bd-Uop-da sah-sa-im dyu-sta. Ml-sln-dd-md 
Then that place in famine occurred. Then 
»»e mi-6yo me-d£l-ddm~kd-m jydl-si-pd mi-6yo-kd-m-dd 
that man that country of great man of 
tyu-pd-6y6 dyum-mu dd-styu-md me jydl-sl-pd mi-iyo-kd-m 
servant becoming that great man of 

nSp-dd . hrstd. Me jydl-sl-pd ml-dyo-kd me-kd bd 

house to went. That big man him pigs 

rh%-mu (yu-ru-styu. Bd sdro* hrydm 

to tend sent. Kgs tending while very hungry 

lyu-sid-md bd fd-m pd-mii ledp-du. Hd-ld hd-kd-m 

feeling pig’s food to eat wished. But pigs of 

dhap-kd-m nyim-kd p6-mu ml idp-syu-wd. Me-kd 

their owner of fear for to eat not ate. He 

myim-styu: d-pd-p-kd-m nSp-dd de-kod jd-m 
his mind in thought: my father’s house in much food 
pd-mu Id-st. Hd-16 go d-stn-dd kryum-kd sit-td-nd 

to eat find shall. But I here hunger from dying' 

6u-nu. A-(d-nebak-sd-kdd-pd-p-kd-m-dd la-iiu. Ml-dn-dd-md 
am. Now arising my father to go will. Then 
eya-fmi "Pad, gd-kd e-md ndl-do pap ^ be-u-td 

say will “Father, I thee before sin did. ' 

ndt-do pap be-u-td. A-(d-ne go e-md u-dud 
God before sin did. Now I thy son 

* tllO 

• N. >4341 ft Sa^n. 


' N- ZTft fdro. 
* f«u>s. 
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ra-mu yogya ^ ml bu-hu. Oo-ka l-ma-ka-ik tyv’-pa-byo 
to be called worthy not am. Me thy servant (as) 
be-sa-Jca {ytU-nl A-ko-fi myvm-sa-ka hak-ta-ma 
making keep Thus thinking (he) arose 

Hrpa-jp-ka-m-^ la-std. U-jm-p-kd u-6y6 ink-to-rid be-pd 
his father to went. His father his son coming far off 
rdp-dyu. Ha-mS u-pd-p dn-to-nd la-std-md je-sd-kd 
saw. Then his father running approaching embracing 
6umd * pyu-du. Ml-si-md u-6y6-kd rdk-td “ Pd-d, gd-kd 

kiss gave. Then his son said “ Father, I 

e-md ndf-dd pap * be-u-td. Bagwdn^-kd-m ndt-dd pdp • 

thee before sin did. God before sin 

hS-u-td. A-fd-ne go S-md 6yd rd-md bd yogya * ml bd-ttU. 

did. Now I thy son called to be worthy not am. 

Gd-kd e-md-kd-m tyu-pd-6yd be-sd-kd ^ydl-fil Hd-l6 

Me thy servant making keep ”. But 

u-pd-kd wdfi-me tyu-pd-6yd rdk-td “ Jyd-pd nyd-^d 

his father other servants (to) said “ Good new 

ye fl-ad-kd_ •pa-ad-dd. V-br6p-6d-dd 6u-nm ku-ad-dd, 
clothes bringing put on (him)/ His linger on ring put. 

if-Kdl-dd jvttd ® Icu-sd-^. Ml-sl-md syd-nyu-pd bdSd ’ 
His feet on shoes put. Then fat calf 

sed-nl. Gd-l pe-ad-kd Kuii » bl-l. He-rid-md d d-6yd 
kill. We eating merry will be. Because this my son 
ddm-atam bd-ye-^ Id-u-to; sl-pd bd-ye-^ ll-std ”. 
lost was is found; dead was is alive”. 


Ml-sl-md me-ml-m fydr-sl-k 
Thus they happy 
‘ N. yogya. 

• N. Trni.pap. 

‘ N. ^fpnr yogya 
’ N. 


bd-m-M. 

remained. 

‘ N. IJRT iana. 

* N. Bagwin. 

‘ N. <5^ }mU&. 

• N. ^ KuU. 
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Mi bSa • urdck^ *W^ biH-gi-4a ba^-da. 
That ti"»* his elder his son field in was. 
Nfm-fS nip-dd rok-ld-lo nSm-M-m 'j^-dd rdh-torlo 
In tlie evening house to returning house near comii^ 
nip4d (ydT-n-hdrm, lyo-ldm fyo-styu. Mi-si-md tne-ha 
bonM in merriment of sound heard. Then he 
tyUrjA-iyd km ie-sd-kd "Ht-ld?” hyu-du. Ml-^-md me 
servant one calling ** What ? ” asked. Then that 
Uf&-j)d-6yo-kd rdk-td “ I-yak-kS t-lak 

servant said “ Thy younger thy brother 

rdk-pd hu i-pd-p-kd i-ldk-kd ‘ MS 

returned who has thy father (and) thy brother ‘ That 
dyo-pd-nd id-styu-md’ rdk-sd-kd, syo-ni-pd* bdM^ sid-yu-md 
son found is ’ saying, fat calf killing 
(yor-sl be-id-iid bu Jfe Id fyo-styu-md u-dok-pu 

merry making is Those words hearing his elder 

ti-^d-Ad dokSo byu-dyu. Nip-^ la-mu ml In-sdi-wd. 
his son angry became. House into to go not wished. 

u-pd-p bih-td-md ndp-^ la-mu lem-styu. 
Then his father came (and) house into to go entreated. 
3£l-n-md u-byo-kd rdk-td “ Rdp-^! go hdm-kd ndm-bd-td'h 
Then his son said “ Behold 1 I thus long 

gd-nd-nun bdt-pd bC-n,g6 e-md l-ld ml 'j^l*-to-wd. 
thee with remained have, I thy thy word not disobey. 
Hd-ld gd-nd he-ld-bd d-nop-sd-nun (yor-si bo-mu kdn 
But thou never my friends with merry to make one 


bdid * ml gdk-fyu-i\d burtid. Hd-ld d e-md ydk-ke 
calf (even) not give didst. But this thy younger 
l-iyd u-ldm-le-dyum-pd-kd kdu-luh wak-sd-kd nSp-^ 
thy son his extravagance (by) wealth lost house to 
« N. ^ held. 

• tyi-ni-pi and eyd-nyi-pd both correct. 

* N. ia<a. 


* Fr. N. Tfalnu throw away, reject. 






X ertcadss o» ram tstnunta jhauct 6SS 

rdk-pS 6m, ga-na-ka lagi^ syo-nyG^* bSSS^ 

Tetomed lias (and) thon him for fat ca^ 
»e-sa-kS fyor-n be-na. Ha-ma U^M-p-ha r^ta “Jf,* 

killing merriment makest. Then his fatiier said “ 0» 
d-iyd! d-ma Uau-ldh bat-pa S-m ha-dd^ Od-i (ySr-si 
my son! my wealth remaining thine is. We happy 
bo-mu ba-ti a t-lak dam-stam ba-ye-da la-di, 
to he ought, (for) this thy brother lost was is found, 
st-pa ba-ye-da U-std 
dead was is alive 


Affinities 


With this dialect one receives the distinct impression— 
noticeable also in the case of Bahing—that a closer relation¬ 
ship exists with Tibetan in the matter of word-forms than is 
the case with most of the allied forms of speech. In this 
place, the following short list—^in addition to those which 
will appear later in illustration of special points—^will give an 
idea of the degree of relationship existing between Th&lung 
and Tibetan. 

Thuluno Tibetan 


Uap-mu to wish, to desire. 
)yul-mu to retain, to keep. 
rbhmd to return. 
rdk-mu to say, to speak. 

rd-mu to call, to say. 
bak-mu to arise, to get up. 
fyor-m glad, happy. 
sid-mu to kill. 
gi-pd dead. 


Titab-^-pa, rnam^-pa, rkam^-pa 

fhyil-ba 

hg-pa 

ggrag(s)-pa, P. grogs ; 
qgrogs-pa to call, to shout. 
zla-ba 
gT^-pa 

bkra-iis{-pa) (CT. tra-ii) 
gsod-pa (P. bsad) 
ii-ba 


• N. lagi. 

• tjfO-m-pa and ayO-nf/u-pS both correct. 

• N. « N. H t. 

' This interchange of final p, b, and m, also occurs within ThUnng itself 
in, for instance, n^.^“ in the house”, from n^tn" house ”, nSp-sfim “sun”, 
Hodgson nep-sSA, or Mm. 
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In the Linguittie Survey,^ Ston Konow expressed the view 
that Thfilung found its nearest relatives in “ Kulung on the 
one side, and Choura<ya, Khaling, and DOmi on the other 
Judging from the present materials, one should also add 
Bahing as one of its near relatives. In fact, in some cases, 
correspondence is even closer here than with Kulung, 
Chonraiya, etc., in illustration of which the following list 
will serve. 

Vowels, Consonants, and Consonant Clusters 

The vowel sounds seem to be comparatively stable, though 
certain changes as against other languages may sometimes 
be observed. Thulung thus has 6 as against % (1) in jyvl-mH 
“ to keep ”, Tibetan skyil-ba, and u where Tibetan has 
e (g) in ma “fire ”, T. mi. Again, Thulung has a where 
Tibetan has a (a) in 6a-pu “ bird ”, T. ^ (< bya), while o 
appears in place of Tibetan a (a) in Thulung nyo “ nose ”, 
T. sna, iyo “ son ”, T. {btt-)tm. In other cases the vowels 
agree with those of Tibetan : la “ hand ”, T. lag, bS “ pig ”, 
T. liag, mtk “ eye ”, T. mig, ba< “ head”, T. dbu, etc. 

The language shows a decided tendency to employ sonants 
■ where related dialects have surds or aspirates, as in yd “ I ”, 
as against Nachhereng, Lambichhfing, and L5h5r5ng ka ; 
yo-fia “thou”, where R5d5ng, Rungchhenbung, Waling, 
and LambichhOng have kS-na ; dim “ to drink ” (shared in 
this form by several other dialects, see LSI., iii, 1, pp. 346-7) 
as against Dungmali tun, Lambichhbng (uii (Tibetan fuA-wa 
< aCuA-ba), and others. 

There appear numerous initial consonant and palatal (y) 
complexes comparable to Tibetan initial consonant with 
yo-to (y). Among such are, e.g. (yo “ hear ”, ko-dyu-m “ ten ”, 
dyO-dyu “ son-in-law ”, syu " who ” (interrog.). 

Again, one finds initial consonant followed by r, paralleling 
Tibetan initial consonant with ru-ta (r), as, in e.g. gru-pu 


• VoL iii, pt. i, p. 3«8. 
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“ cook ”, Krajp-da (H.) “ weep ” (of. T. Urab-Hrab * a weepec ”) 
briSn “ obtain 

Finally there are compounds of initial oonsonuit and I, 
comparable to Tibetan initial consonant with following la4a 
(1), as, for instance, bti “ four ”, HS-bd “ dog 

Triple compounds such as kry&m “ hunger ”, MydmS 
“ moon ”, remind one strongly of similar manifestations in 
Lepcha. 

Of the three double types, the first (with y) seems to be the 
moat common. So far as we can judge from the present 
materials they occur as follows :— 

y after Ic, hr, hi, 6, /, d, t, st, (, d, n, p, b, m, r, I, s. 
r after h, g, b. I after k, p, b. 

This characteristic use of suffixed y, r, and I, Thulung 
shares with Bahing, where again it is frequent, as in, e.g. 
grd “ rope ”, T. sgrogs, bro ” taste ”, T. bro-ba, and others.^ 

Comparison with Tibetan is here illuminating, though I 
have AO far been unable to discover any exact laws governing 
their relationship. The table on p. 638 will make this clear. 

From evidence of this nature it is at once evident that there 
are archaisms to be looked for in the language, for while 
for many centuries Tibetan has been changing its initial 
consonant and ra-ta complexes into the corresponding cerebral 
sounds t, (, and d, except in the dialects of the west—and even 
there often takes the first step in substituting a dental for 
an original guttural (as, e.g. Lh. dri for gri (> CT. di) )— 
Thulung has strength to resist this movement, as evidenced 
above by hryum and brSn. 

As to other single sounds of Thulung, the cerebrals t (7) 
and d (7) have doubtless foimd their way into the language 
imder Nepali influence. The so-called “ checked ” final 
consonants appear to be absent, and it remains only to add 
that a is the indeterminate sound heard in ” America ”, 


See LSl„ Ui. 1,'p. 327. 
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i the sound of a in German “ Mann ”, and du that of ow in 
jingiish “ how The indeterminate vowel sound a (^) 
is almost certainlj due to Nepali inflnence. 
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■■ 
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Prefixes 

(а) Pronominal. The prefixes of this nature are as follows : 

let person d-, as in d-jn-p » “ my father ”, d-6yo “ my son ” ; 
2nd person t-, as in t-pd-p > “ thy father ”, i-dyo ” thy son ” • 
3rd person u-, as in u-pd-p » “ his father ”, “ his son ”. 

(б) Non-pronominal. In some instances d- appears as a 
non-pronominal element, as in d-si “mouth”, as does also 
ti-* in e-md u-dyo “ thy son ”. 


* p6-p “ father 
p6 pi and wd-md. 
belor under the 
voL xiii, p. 43). 


and ma-m mother" are probably abbreviated from 
Ujmpare Bahingpo-pd and ma-ma respectively, the note 
genitive, and the infinitive of Kulung {Acta Oritwtalia 


• Hodgaon, UuctOaneotu Bmovs, 

in a- also for " father ” .nd <• 


5., vol. i. pp. 170 aftd 181, liste forms 
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SUBSTANTHTKS '' 

Gender is unindicated. Either separate words are used as 
in pd-p 1 “ father ”, »»a-»w ^ “ mother ”, bd-p * “ grandfather ”, 
mt-m * “ grandmother ”, or else the same word functions for 
both masculine and feminine genders, as in be-nd “ bull ”, 
or “ cow ”, Me-bd “ dog ”, or “ bitch 

Number is frequently unindicated, the singular form being 
used also in the plural: bd “pig”, or “pigs”, tyu-pd-byo 
” servant ”, or “ servants For the dual a suffix -H-p * or 
-Si occurs : kle-bd-6i-p “ two dogs ”, mi-Syo-Si-p “ two men”, 
mUk-Si “ eyes ” (lit. “ eyes-two ”), while the plural suffixes 
-mi-m * : kle-bd-mi-m “ dogs ”,im-Sy6-nd-m“ men 

In the suffix Syo of miSyo “ man ”, tyu-pd-6y6 “ servant ”, 
we possibly have a class particle for human beings. There 
appears to be a variant Syu in d-wo-Syu “ husband ”, mo-Syu 
“ wife ”, dyol-Syu “ son-in-law ”, for we shall later find o and 
u interchanging in verbal suffixes. Sy6 seems to be independent 
in Sy5 “ son ”, SyoSyo “ boy ”, mS-sim-Syo “ girl ” (from 
me-sim “ woman ”). 

The case relations are as follows. The nominative and 
instrumental suffix is -kd : u-Syo-kd rdk-td “ his son said ”, 
me-kd u-na-^ mylm-styu “ he in his mind thought Compare 
the accusative. 

The locative is formed with -da, as in u-na-dd “ in his 
mind ”, nSp-dd “ in the house ”, bSn-^-dd “ in the field 
Compare the dative. 

The accusative appears to share the suffix -kd with the 
nominative and instrumental: me-kd . . . fyu-ru-styu “ him 
... he sent ”, go-kd . . . ^yul-ni “ me . . . keep (as thy 
servant) ”. 

* See note 1 on p. 638, 

’ -p almost certainly represents a formerly vocalized syllable. Compare 
Bahing H-H. 

■ See last footnote, and compare Bahing pt-pf. 

* There was probably a once.vocalized suffix here. See the note under 
the genitive belowv 

* See previous footnote, 


or TBS TBULxnm i>ui<sot 


*3Hie genitive soffixes -ka-m, as in Aon nMyo-ka-m “of 
one man ”, tm-iyo-ka-m nSm “ the man’s house ”, S-^na-kSm 
tyO^pHriyo “ thy servant ”. This suffix -kd-m is probably the 
graitive of -ka, as found in the nominative-instrumental and 
aOensative cases, -m' appearing to be the same element as 
the genitive suffix -wi ^ of Sangpang, Chamling, Nach- 
hereng, etc. 

The dative is formed either with the suffix -dd, as in n(p-dd 
rdkrjKL hti “ to the house (he) has returned ” (compare the 
locative), or else is built upon the genitive in -ka-m by means of 
-M : u-pd-p-kd-^mrdd rdk-td “ to his father (he) said Other¬ 
wise the Nepali tnl^r Idgi is employed; u-md Idgi 
“ for him ”. 

The ablative appears to be built upon the locative in 
by adding -m, as in o-4d-m, or d-nn-dd-m “ from here ”, or 
by means of the suffix -dd-m added to the genitive in -kd-m : 
mS-kd-m-dd-m “ from him ”, syu-kd-m-dd-m “ from whom ” 
(interrog.). 

In addition to the above there are also -nud “ with ”, as in 
gd-nd-niin" with thee ”, and iidf-^ “ before ”, as in S^md ftdt-do 
“ before thee, ” 


Adjectives 

The adjective precedes the substantive it qualifies: syo- 
nyd-pd bd&* “fat calf”, ^yiH-^pd mi-6yo “great man”, 
d-pd-p mS ln-ky6m n&p-dd bu “ my father that small house in 
lives This preceding position is undoubtedly due to Nepali 
infinence. Compare the remarks on the dual -6i under numerals 
below. 


* ‘t® abbreviRted form -m and the fnUer -mi are found within 

Bimi (T. LS/., iii, 1, p. 35O). Abbreviation of suffixes in this manner is 
quite common in these languages. KiUiiDg thus reduces its infinitive element 
■”>a. in Limbn, Sangpang, 


• N. WTWT 


0 of this suffix -W-m, V. ZSI., iii, 1, p. 368. 
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Nukebam , 

The first ten numerals have already been listed in the table 
tinder “ Affinities The numeral may either follow or precede 
its substantive : tyu-fa-6yo h&h “ one servant ” (compare 
the dual), or ion mT-dyd “ one man ”, niSi mi-6y6 “ two men ”, 
The older order is undoubtedly the first. 

It remains only to add that in Id-d^u-m “ ten ” we appear 
to have “ one (ko for koti) ^ group of ten (dyu-m) ”, in which 
the construction exactly parallels Tibetan gAis-b6u “ twenty 
(i.e. “ two groups of ten ”), gsum-b6u “ thirty ” (i.e. “ three 
groups of ten ”). etc.; dyu-m itself we may suppose to repre¬ 
sent the same root as T. b6u (> M) followed by a formerly 
vocalized suffix -m. 


Peonotjks 

The personal pronouns, so far as they can be gathered from 
the present materials, are as follows ;— 

Prefixed 



Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Form. 

1st person 

go,* a-ma 

go-a 

gd-l (incl.). 
go-ku (excl.) 

5- 

2nd person 

S-mS, 

ga-na 

gd-a 

ga-nl 

I- 

3rd person 

u-md, mS, 
me-rdm 

mS-6i-p, 

me-m-a 

me-mi-m 

M- 


I Compare Hodgson’s larh-dyO-m. 

* This is almost certainly a lineal descendeuit of Tibetan -mo). 

‘iviU'MJi 'I iwr I'.f /le.i. |;;i. I'.ili ll'- Tlw' 

compound forms of related languages also in very many cases contain 
this same element compounded with another representing Tibetan Aa, 
as in e.g. Balali, Sangpang {LSI.), L5b5rdng, XAmbichbdng ibS-Ad, and oilier 
similar forms. Consequently the writer’s transcriptions kaii in S&ngpang 
1 l.',M O i, ■ !■;. ! |I 7fi. i‘:« ■ VI! hZi. 'i ' 1.. «i i, pii 11. ■.■le., 

siiOiiM is- ■•irri'i'U'i! ui A aii'.l a nHiMvcvm. -Maiiiiiiv Jii tins 

order the two elements reproduce the Tibetan pleonastic ISo-bo «ka. In 
rerersed position, which is also quite common, Ad becomes SA-, oA-, 
or AA-, as in e.g. Dumi dA-Aw, BQngchhSnbling aA-hd, Limba lA.^ 
Chooradya AA.^. 
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A prefixed form can also be preceded bj a fuller pronoun: 
5 -oto a-de “ (of) me my share ”, e-ma t-la “ (of) thee thy 
word ", u-mS u-Vau-luh “ (of) him his wealth The third 
personal form me is properly a demonstrative (see below). 
In addition to the forms listed above there is also Uo-le “ his ”, 
“ that ”, probably another demonstrative pronoun. 

The demonstrative pronouns proper are d “ this ” and me 
" that ”. They precede their substantive : d e-md . . . l-6y6 
“ this (of) thee . . . thy son ”, me ^yUl-st-pd wA-byo “ that 
great man ’. 

The interrogative pronoun is syu, as in me-rdm syu-kd-m- 
da-tn brgn-nd? “ from whom did you buy that ? ” 

Verbs 

In the following sections the best method of approach Is 
undoubtedly through the various elements comprising the 
varying verb forms, rather than by means of an enumeration 
of these forms person by person. This is the more true as we 
can then at once begin to understand the significance of the 
various elements involved, the origins and meanings of which 
are in many cases sufficiently clear. 

As in nearly all these languages, anything resembling a 
rigid and closely followed conjugation Ls here lacking, a fact 
which may be verified by reference to the verbs in the story. 
The best illustrations of this are perhaps to be drawn from 
Limbu, and as the behaviour of the Lirabu verb is in large 
measure also that of the verb in related languages, a few 
examples may be given from that source here. To begin with, 
the Limbu verb can take its choice in large measure whether 
it will indicate subject, or object*, or will, on the other hand, 
merely imply general direction in the active transitive verb. 
If the last-named course is followed, a single verb form hip-tu, 
for instance, may function with the appropriate pronouns for 
he streck me, thee, him, or himself ”, though where the 
object IS placed in suffixed position (the second alternative 
above) we have such varying forms as e.g. in-gd hip-d-sin 
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“I strike myself”, tn-ga Mp-nS “I strike tHee ”, M-go 
hlp-tu-n " I strike him ”, in this last member general objective 
direction only being again shown by -(<)« (for -{t)u). Again 
a dual in Si : JiunSi Icin-in hipSi “ they two strike him ”, 
may also be expressed without the dual verb in Si, but with 
the directive element -u attached to it instead ; iiunSl 
Jcen-in Mp-su, and an inclusive dual in -neSl: • dnSl Mn-in 
Mp-neSi “ we two (thou and I) strike him ”, may also be 
expressed as dnSl KSn-tn d-hip-su with prefixed subject (a-) 
and again the directive particle -{s)u. 

There is, in fact, great latitude in the use of the verbal 
equipment, a condition duplicated to some extent also in 
Thulung, as we shall see in what follows. 

The Vesb from the Conjugations ‘ 

I. The Verb Substantive, bu-mu “ to be ” 

(o) Singular.—The verb substantive in the present is 6u, 
in the past bd. In the third person singular present indicative 
only does it stand alone : me-rdm 6m “ he is ”. 

In the future tense this root is replaced by dyd-m,^ which 
does not appear to ever occur without suffixes : go dyu-m 
-tiu “ I shall be ”, gd-nd dyd-m-nd " thou wilt be ”, me-rdm 
dyu-m-e “ he will be ”. It appears from these that -Am may 
be a suffixed first person singular subject, -nd a similar element 
of the second person, and S one indicating the third person. 
In the first person singular of the present tense -Am occurs 
again ; go bu-fiu “ I am ”, while -nd of the second person is 
found both in the present and past: gd-nd bd-nd “ thou art ”, 
gd-nd bd-nd “ thou wast ”. The first person element is reduced 
to -A in the singular of the past tense : go bd-n-do “ I was ”. 
In the third person singular of the past tense -e of the future 

* What follows here is drawn from material on verb conjugations separate 
from the story. The forms offered by this latter will be considered in a 
subsequent section. 

• The -m here appears to be a suffix. Compare Tibetan ttgyv,r-ba, the 

auxiliary of the future tense in the clasaical language. In the past we find 

the simple root 4yii-. (mA-sa-ied) dgu-gia (a famine) occurred, {lik-ii) 

byi-dyi he became (angry). 
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M H ^: me-ram b&i-dd “ he was The suffixes 
' «od -4o we will consider later, when doling with the - 
^otal where other elements of a similar nature also occur. 
Thus far, then, we have gathered the following as far as 
snffized particles are concerned. 

Independent 
Pronoun. 

Ist pers. sing. . go 

2nd pen. sing. . gS-m 

3rd pen. sing. . me, me-ram 

(b) Dual.—In this number the verb substantive appears 
without subject suffixes, being simply put in- the dual -Si * 
in agreement with the preceding pronoun. In the case of the 
third person the fuller nt-^I is preferred with this latter. The 
forms are as follows :— 



Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

1st pen. dual . 

goSi buSi 
“ we two 
are ” 

goSi ba-5i 
“ we two 
were ” 

yo-<5t dyd- 
m-Si “ we 
two shall 
be ” 

2nd pers. dual . 

gS-Si biJirSi 
“ ye two 
are” 

gaSi bd-St 
“ ye two 
were ” 

gd-6i dyd- 
mSi “ ye 
two will 
be ” 

Srd pers. dual . 

we ni-^i 6r*- 
iSt “ they 
two are ” 

me nvSi bd- 
Si “ they 
two were.’’ 

me ni-6i 
dyu-mSi 
“ they 
two will 
be ” 


(c) Plursd.—The characteristic feature here is a termination 
in -i, preceded, except in some first personal forms, by some 

* In the eUny this element eppean n -yl. See below. 

• It ia tumble here tbat the dual eufflx dropo the final -p of as need 
with eubstaativn. We ehall later find the same behavionr of the plural 

fae^ee .erf with verbe. 


Subject Suffix 
to singular verb. 
~ii 

-e, -ye, -t 
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oondouant oi&er than S (which is peculiar to the d^ftl) tending 
.to show agreement with a similarly placed consonant in the 
preceding independent pronoun. Thus we have in the present 
.tense ffo-m bu-wi “ ye are ”, bu-mi “ they are In 

the first of these -nt is the second element of the independent 
second person plural pronoun, while in the second case -mt 
appears to be an abbreviated form of the usual plural suffix 
•mi-m. Compare the dual for -di-p. The suffix -nl of the 
second person also occurs in the past and future tenses : 
ga-m ba-ni “ ye were ”, and gd-ni dyd-m-ni “ ye will be ” 
There seems no doubt that this is a pronominal suffix, -mt 
of the third person also occurs again in the third person plural 
of the future tense: me-mi-m dyu-m-mt “ they will be ”. 
In the past tense -ml is reduced to -m and followed by : 
fne-mi-m bd-m-d^ “ they were In the case of the first person, 
the suffix appears either simply as -t, i.e. the second element 
of the first person inclusive personal pronoun, or as t preceded 
by some consonant other than S. Thus we have : go-l bu-t 
“ I and you are ”, gd-l bd-l-di “ I and you were ”, go-t dgd-m- 
si ‘ “I and you will be ”. 

We can thus establish the following pronominal suffixes 
with the plural verb. 

Independent Subject suffix 

Pronoun. to plural verb. 

Ist pers. plur. . gd-l (incl.) ® -I 

2nd pers. plur. . gd-nl -nl 

3rd pers. plur, . me-mi-m -ml,^ -»»-® 

There then remain unaccounted for the suffixes -do in go 
bd-n-^ “ I was ”, -da * in me-rdm bd-l-dd “ he was ”, 

’ This suffix may not be pronominal. See below, 

• Unfortunately I have but little information as to a special verb form 
corresponding to the exclusive first person pronoun go-lea. The speaker 
moved out of reach before this point could be established. 

> Compare Kachin -ma- with plural verbs. See the writer’s Outlines of 
Tibelo-Burmem Linjuistic Morphology, pp, 80-91. The Thulung element 
seems to be the plural suffix. 

* For this as a locative suffix, see below. 

JIUS. OOTOBXE 1936. 
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ia b&4rd* “we (incl.) were”, mg-mt-m 6S-W-* “^ef 
were ”, ^■w^^ perhaps * -«in gd-i dtfu-m-s* “ we (mcl.) shall be 
Though these suffixes mo not clear to me it seems not 
improbable that some of them are a species of smdliMy verb. 

If this is the case there arises here a question ever present in 
this language area, as to whether the pronominal elements 
ako present 4-, and -m-) are to be regarded as reallp 
suffixes to the main root immediately preceding them, or 
whether they are not actually subject prefixes to a final 
auxiliary—a point which is to my mind basic throughout the 
whole field of Himalayan philology so far as the so-called 
“ proDominalized ” languages are concerned. If they are 
actually prefixes to an auxiliary verb we are also confronted 
with the possibility that pronominal forms which are now 
clearly suffixed may once have been followed by some similar 
auxiliary verb form, which has in the course of time falleu 
away. If this is really the history of these forms, they could 
very well in the first place have belonged within the Tibeto- 
Burman family to which prefixed subjects are normal, and 
there would be called for a reconsideration of the belief that 
subject particles now suffixed have come in under Mupda 
influence. Without stating any belief one way w the other, 
the writer is inclined to take rather seriously the evidence for 
prefixed position supplied in some quantity by other related 
languages. Thus, in Lirobu one finds ke-p^°-la ke-pdl° “ thou 
art going ”, lit. “ thy {ke-) going thou (A*-) doest ”, _ 

la “ they are going ”, lit. “ their (me-) going they 

(ml-) do ”, in Vayu pi no-ml “ I am going ”, lit. “ going I 
(*5-) am", in Yakha JcSm-tne i^-na “ I am going ”, lit, 
“going I {iia-) am”, Kim-me ka-na “thou art going”, lit. 

“ going thou (ha-) art ”, and many more, in which the fuller 
forms are in use. This point, it seems, should be investigated 
with the behaviour of Kachiu * in mind. 

' See • prerioiu note on tliis element.. 

• See Morphohgn m nbove quoted. 
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n. The Active Intransitive Verb, la-miL “ W go ” 

* (a) Singular.—^In this class of verb many forms ooinoide - 
in bonstmction with those of the verb snbstantive. The root 
here under consideration seems to vary, becoming also to,* 
or lat * for reasons which are not at the moment evident. 

In the third person singular of the present and future 
tense the root appears alone in the form to : me (or wto-rom) to 
“ he goes ” or " will go In the corresponding first person 
ffd la-itu “ I go ” or “ shall go ”, and second person goi-na 
la-na “thou goest ” or “wilt go”, as also in the second 
person of the past tense ga-na lak-nd “ thou wentest ”, we 
meet again with -iiu and -no for the first and second persons 
respectively, as with the verb substantive. 

Again here the element of the first person is reduced to -H 
in the singular of the past tense : go la-A-dd “ I went In 
the third person singular of the past, however, a deviation 
occurs, and we have a new element -sta in: mS-ram la-stS 
“ he went ”. 

Thus from the singular of the active verb we have :— 

Independent Subject Suffix 

Pronoun. to Singular Verb 
Ist pers. sing. . go * -’flu, 

2nd pers. sing. . gS-nd -na 

3rd pers, sing. . me-, me-rdm — 

(6) Dual.—^In this number the verb exhibits certain 
departures from the behaviour of the verb substantive, though 
following it in the main. 

The simple construction with the dual Si is followed in: 
rnS-H-p laSi " they two go ” or “ will go ”, gdSi lahSi “ ye 
two went ” and me-H-p lakSi “ they two went 

Otherwise the forms are somewhat fuller and contain 

> It u powiUe that a vocalic element has merged with the root here 
(fd < lo-fi or Zo-S T). We have'already met with a third petaonal root fi- 
naed oa s prefix. The LSI. (iii, 1, p. 368) oloo givea a form 0-kit-m “hie”, 
which containa an element 0-. 

■ Thia element ia said to sometimea aaaame a oheohed final: lo/t*. I have 
not, however, been able to eatabliah tiiia aa the HOTinal pronunciation. 
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(riemeats which cannot all at the moment be identified, 

W among their number appears to be the verb substantive 
he with different vowel colouring. Of the remaining forms 
jWf lak-m-ku " we two go ” or “ will go ”, is probably 
exclusive ‘ (“ I and he ”), the suffix -ku agreeing with the 
lost element of go-hu “ I and they ”, the exclusive plural 
given in the Linguistic Survey (iii, 1, p. 368). appears 
to be -6t, the dual particle, with which some other element 
has coalesced. Otherwise vowel harmony might be assumed. 
Much the same form is taken for the first person of the past 
tense, where goSi lak-tu-ko “we two went”, is likewise 
probably exclusive (“ I and he though the vowel colouring 
differs as with bo as against bu, already noted. To this last 
element we return again now in the second person of the 
present and future ; ga-B hk-td-bo-B “ ye two go ” or “ will 
go bo here, as already noted, is probably the verb sub¬ 
stantive hfi, while -<o- may be compared to to, the verb 
substantive form found in Sangpang.* 

(c) Plural. In the plural again the verb here in the main 
follows the verb substantive. Thus with terminations agreeing 
with this latter we have in the present tense ga-nl la-ni “ you 
go ” or “ will go me-mi-m la-mi “ they go ” or “ will go ”. 
The Bufiix -m also occurs in the second person of the past 
tense ; gd-nl lak-ni “ you went ”. We thus have here the 
same subject suffixes -ni for the second person, and -mi 
for the third, with which we are already familiar. From this 
point, however, divergences make their appearance. 

It is probable that in the first person of the present and 
future tenses gd-ku lak-n “ we go ” or “ will go ”, contains the 
same element with which we have met already in the future 
tense of the verb substantive. In tiie present instance it is 
employed with the exclusive pronoun, thus demonstrating 
that it may be used with either the inclusive or exclusive 
form. Possibly in the preseQt instance the form is mixed. 

’ Compare the Limbu dosiii in ii-gi. 

• See Aefo OrtnUolNi, toL xii (193.U p. 77. 
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In the first person of the past tense we meet again,with more 
what We shotild e2^>ect: go-hu lak-td-ho “ we went ”, wiih 
both pronoun and verb fufly exclusive. Compare this person 
in the dual. 

In the one remaining plural form : wie-mi-OT hrm-dl “ they 
went ”, we meet Once more with -m- of the third person, as 
in the plural of the verb substantive. 

The elements indicating the subject in this verb are thus:— 
Independent Subject Suffix 

Pronoun. to Plural Verb. 

1st pers. plur. . go-% (“ I and you ”) ? 

go-hu (“ I and they ”) -ko 

2nd pers. plur. gd-rii -m 

3rd pers. plur. . me-mi-m -ml,^ -m ^ 

Por the element -to- of go-ku lak-td-kd “ we went ”, we may 
refer to the concluding remarks on the dual above. While 
in mS-mt-m la-m-di “they went”, we have previously 
met in the same person of the plural of the verb substantive. 

III. The Active Transitive Verb, ydl-tnu “ to strike ” 

In this type of verb the deviations from the forms with 
which we have so far met become more pronounced. This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that a direct object is being taken 
into consideration, though I am unable to see the significance 
of all the elements involved even with this in view.® 

(a) Singular.—Only in the second person of the past tense 
do we find here a definite subjective element suffixed to the 
simple verb root: gd-nd ydl-nd “ thou struckest ”. Otherwise 

‘ Probably the plural suffix. See the verb substantive above. 


' As already stated, full material on some aspects of this dialect is not 



moderately certain from having dealt at full length with both the subjective 
and objective aspects of the verbs of other related languages, notably Limbu, 
where a consideratiQn of the objective forms brought out practically nothing 
that an investigation of its “ subjective ” aspects had not already disclosed,' 
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♦ItMi timtmt ia appended to more complicated fonne, ne in flie, 
fittim pa-nS ySl-md-mm-na "thon wilt go”, in which the 
intemning elements are not clear to me. 

It is possible that we have an objective form indicating an 
object of the second person plnral by -«i in go ySl-nl “ I 
steam (perh. really " I strike yon ” (plnr.)), but no supporth^ 
instances occur in the present materials. In one case we meet 
with a sttflSx -u; go yaUu “ I shall strike ”, in which it is 
probable that we meet with the same element indicating 
general direction towards the object which is a conspicuous 
feature of Limbu.* The sense here is probably at base “ I shall 
strike to, or at ” (the object). Forms with this element, 
however, do not recur in the present materials, except possibly 
in the case of m£-kd yal-gyu “ he struck ”. This form, however, 
is not clear to me. 

In go ydlrto “ I struck ”, we meet again with a sufBx, 
probably an auxiliary by nature, which we have previously 
found in the dual of the intransitive verb, but the remaining 
forms are new to us and are difficult of explanation. In 
mt-ha yal-sa “he strikes” or “will strike”, the nature of 
the suffix -so is not clear, a remark which also applies to -At in 
gS-nS ySl-hi “ thou strikest ”. 

. From the singular then we gather only the following with 
any degree of certainty :— 

Independent Suffix to Singular Verb. 

Pronoun. Subjective. Objective. 

Ist pcrs. sing. — — _ 

2nd pers. sing. gS-na (sing.) 

gS-ni (plur.) -no (sing.) -ni (plur.) 

3rd pers. sing. — _ _ 


~ — -u (non-pron). 

(6) Dual.—With the single exception of the first person of 
the past tense; po-H yal-6d-kd “ we two struck ”, the forms 


8« AdaM^ia, vol. xii (1933),. p. 79. At other tiioee the Thfilmig 

“““I*- 'Unxrtfy 

Unted to the objoei, Seemln below wider ibe imiwntivA TTai. -u 
trudUeeTerUiB Bihiog. of. 1, P.S 31 . ‘•viag 
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bate are simple with suffixed Si. In Idus one exceptional case 
it u moderately certain that we have an exclusive form ini 
-Jb5 (for -m, as in yd-hu “ I and they ” (plur.)), built upon" 
a dual in -di which either by absorlnng a vocalic element 
or by vowel harmony has assumed the form SS. Compare 
'dtt in the first person dual of the active intransitive verb. 
With this exception the dual forms are simple and regular, 


as follows;— 



Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

Ist pers. yd-dt ydlSi 

goSi ydlSoi-ko 

goSi ydlSi 

dual. “ we two 

“ we two 

“ we two 

strike ” 

struck ” 

will strike ” 

2nd pers. gaSi yalSi 

gdSi ydlSi 

gdSi ydiSi 

dual. “ ye two 

“ ye two 

“ ye two 

strike ” 

struck ” 

will strike ” 

3rd pers. me niSiyalSi 

meni-i^ydl-i^ 

me nl-dt ySlSi 

dual. “ they two 

“ they two 

“they two 

strike ” 

struck ” 

will strike ” 


(c) Plural.—Here we meet with the same suffixes -i, -m, 
-mi, indicating a subject of the first, second, and third person 
respectively, as we have already met in the plural of the verb 
substantive. The forms are : goS ydl-i “ I and you strike ” 
or ” will strike ”, gd-ni yal-ni “ you strike ”, or “ will strike ”, 
also “ you struck ”, me-mi-m yal-mi “ they strike ” or “ will 
strike ”, also “ they struck ”. There then remains only the 
first person of the past tense : yd-» ySlSo-ho, a form on which 
we have already commented under the dual above. 

In this number, then, the suffixes may be stated thus :— 


Independent 

Suffix to Plural Verb. 

Pronoun. 

Subjective. Objective. 

1st pers. gd-i (“ I and you ”) 

-i 

plur. go-ku {“ I and they ”) 

-Jbo 

2nd pers. gd-vH 

-nl 

plur. 

3rd pers. mB-mi-m 

-mi 


plur. 
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The Verb m the Stoky 

In connected narrative the verb does not seem to follow 
Hie above pattern at all closely. Coincidences with the suffix 
usages given above, however, do occur. Thus in the singular 
we have in the first person bu-fiii “ I am ”, la-fiu “ I will go ”, 
bu n “ I (who) have remained ”; in the second person 
hQ-na " thou didst ”, be-na “ thou makest ” ; and in the third 
person bn-ye'-da “he was”, bd-t-M “he had” or “there 
wore ”, while in the plural there is in the first person W-l 
" we will he " and in the third hd-m-^ “ they were The 


imperative at times exhibits similar suffixes, indicating here 
the person addn^ssed, as in sM-ni “ kill ye”. 

The element in -« of general direction towards the object * 
seems to occur in : c-ma ridl-^ pap be-u-to “ against thee sin 
(I) have committed ", (yii-ru-slyu “ (he) sent (him to tend the 
pigs) ”, sya-unt “ (I) will say (to hinO ”, bd jfa-m p6-mu 
Kaji dii “ the pig’s food to eat (he) wanted ”, byu-du “ (he) 
asked (him).” 

Tt is possible that in -styu we have a participial suffix 
(comparable to Tibetan -ste, -le), and that the clause at the 


end of which it stands should be treated accordingly. In 
that event we should have, e.g. u-pa-p-hd Ko-le mn-m . . . 
■ dyd-styu. u-yak-k,- (i-fyo-kd . . . h~std “ his father his wealth 
. . having divided, his younger son . . . departed. 

The imperative, in .addition to sometimes employing 
objective suffixes, also may be put in the locative» or dative 
case thus indicating the terminus of the act within the verbal 
block : pa-sa-dd “ put (ye them) upon (him) ”, u-brep-bo-dd 

Cn \ V' T". • • • pat (ye it) upon”. 

Compare the general directive forms in -u above. The locative 
suffix ,s also attached to “ stationary ” verbal states, as 
in ha rfp-ila while tending the pigs ”. 


ijugatioiLi. 



pp. 87-8 (I <9). 
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Linguistic Morphology, 
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A present participle or general continuative form assumes 
the suflBx -to-na ; bik-to-nd “ coming ”, be-to-nd “ making ”, 
(yoT-si be-to-nd bu “ (he) merry making is 

The first of two verbs is treated either (1) as a conjunctive 
participle in -md ; fyo-styu-md . . . Sok-co byu-dyu “ hearing 
(this) . . . (he) became angry ”, hryum lyu-std-md . . . po- 
mu kdp-du “ being hungry ... to eat (he) wished ” ; or (2) 
as a similar participle in -sd-kd: u-de lak-sd-kd . . . la-sid 
“ his share taking . . . (he) departed ”, bak-sd-kd . . . la-hu 
“ arising ... (I) will go ”. It is possible that in the first of 
these constructions the idea of causation (“ because of, on 
account of ”, as often with Nepali bay era) is present. 

The simple infinitive is formed with -mu : po-mu, or pye-mu 
“to eat”, ryd-mu “to write”, ^-mu “to know”, on-mu 
“ to run ”, Um-dyl-mu “ to walk 
The negative standing before the verb is ml, as in yd . . . 
ml bu-hu “ I . . . not am ”, ml (dp-syu-wd “ (he) not ate ”. 

A relative construction occurs (similar to that of Tibetan) 
with -pd : sl-pd “ he who was dead ” (lit. “ the dead one ”) 
bdt-pd “ that which (I) possess ” (lit. “ the possessed one ”), 
a formation which may be followed by the auxiliary verb : 
go .. . bat-pd bu-h “ I . . . who remain (with thee) ” (lit. “ I 
who am the staying one ”), rok-pd bu “ he who has returned ” 
(lit. “ he who is the returning one ”). 
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Chola Invasion of Bengal 

By a. C. BANERJI 

fTTHE latter part of the tenth century of the Christian era 
gradually ushered in a new epoch in the history of 
India. In northern India the old kingdoms, which had 
dominated the political arena so long, made their exit, and 
new powers rose to take their place. The struggle between the 
Gurjaras and the Rashtrakutas ended fatally for both the 
contending parties. The great empire of Bhoja and 
Mahendiapala had shrunk into the little principality of 
Kanauj. Its place was taken by the Chandellas, the Haihayas, 
and the Chahamanas, etc. The Pala empire, too, m eastern 
India, had fallen on evil days. The land south of the 
Vindhyaa was no exception from this. The Cholas of Tanjore 
who were to reach the height of their glory in the succeeding 
century, were gradually consolidating their position in the 
extreme south. While a new Chalukya dynasty claiming 
relationship with the older one eclipsed the supremacy of the 
Rashtrakutas in the Deccan. The history of the tenth and 
eleventh century a.d. is full of internecine warfare, which 
paved the way for Muslim conquest of India. 

It has already been remarked that the Pala empire, too, 
had come to grief. The incompetent successors of Dharmapala 
and Devapala were unable to keep together their costiy 
conquests. A couple of inscriptions foimd in Bihar and Bengal 
prove that in the reign of Mahendrapala the Guijara empire 
extended up to northern Bengtd.^ An inscription dated in 
A.D. 954 claims that the Chandella king Ya^ovarman defeated 
a king of Bengal. Another inscription dated in 888 (?) Saka 
Era, indicates that an alien race called the Eambojas were 
occupying certain parts of Bengal. But soon a national 

» Ind. Ant., vol. xlvU, pp. lOU-ll. PaUu of Bengat, p. 04. A.S., AJ3J., 
1920-0, p. 141. 
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revival came headed by Mabipak I. In spite of this revival 
there are evidences to believe that even during this reign 
Bengal was not immune from foreign invasion. The first 
invasion was l.y a general of Rajendrachola I, and the other 
was by Gaiigeyadeva of Tripuri. Apart from these two, 
there were also many minor aggressions. The purpose of this 
contribution is to examine the events connected with the 
first invasion, and to trace the route as far as possible. 

Rajendrachola I, the son and successor of Eajaraja I, 
is known to have various birudas from his inscriptions; 
Gangaikondachok, Vikramachola, Panditachola, Parake^ari- 
vamian, etc. His various campaigns in the south and the 
overseas do not come under the scope of the present 
discussions; we arc here concerned with his invasion of 
north-eastern India. The earlier part of his career was spent 
in consolidating his position in the south ; and since records 
inscribed before the tw'elfth year of his reign do not mention 
his northern campaign, it is quite natural to conclude that 
it was not until the twelfth year of his reign that the Chola 
emfieror's attention fell upon northern India. 

Regarding this campaign a few points have to be borne 
in mind. The first is that the emperor did not himself lead 
the oxpwlition. which was loft in charge of a general. 
The second and most important point is that controversy 
exists about the identifications of various place-names and 
person,s mentioned in the Chola records. Therefore it is our 
intention here to discuss the various views about the route 
followed and note whether all the identifications proposed 
are acceptable or not. Before we begin, one fact requires to 
be mentioned, because it has an important bearing on the 
route, followed, A perusal of all the records makes it quite 
clear that, though ino.st of them agree in mentioning all the 
names, discrepancy exists in the order of stating them. Thus 
Chennapatna, 82 and 8.3, mention the following countries: 
^kkoragoftam, Maduraimandilam, Namanaikkonai, Pafi- 
japa)!!, Ma^unidekm, Indira-itatan of the old race of the 
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Moon, Otta-vishayam, the five Kosalai-na^u, Tandabutti, 
Dakkana Ladam, Vafigaladeiiam, Mayipala-Sahgottal, Uttira 
Ladam. Nelamangala 7-A, Kolar, No. 44, and all other 
relevant Tamil records merely copy the inscription quoted 
above or vice versa. The Tirumaki Inscription of the 
thirteenth regnal year of the king also follows the same order. 
But this similarity or unanimity is not observed by the 
Tiruvalahgadu pktes of the king. This grant is, with the 
exception of the Leyden plates, the largest and the heaviest 
of all land grants that have so far been discovered in any part 
of India. The plates are thirty-one in number, and they weigh 
about 8 maunds. The most important feature of these plates 
is that they are written in both Tamil and Sanskrit. The first 
nine plates and a part of the tenth are inscribed in Sanskrit 
characters, while the remainder of the tenth is written in 
comparatively modern Tamil. The plates 11 to 31 are also 
in Tamil, but they belong to the same period as the Sanskrit 
portion. The Tamil portion is dated in the sixth regnal year, 
but the Sanskrit portion, which mentions the conquest of 
Kataha, etc., events which took place in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year of the reign, seems to have been inscribed 
at a latter date.^ This portion tells us that the king, after his 
victory over the Rashtrakutas, returned to his capital and 
ordered his commander to subdue the kings living on the banks 
of the Ganges. The general first defeated Indraratha of the 
Lunar race, next Ranaiura, and then Dharmapala, and thus 
reached the banks of the Ganges. From there the general 
marched back to the banks of the Godavari. On his way 
back the general defeated Mahipak and, after his arrival at 
the camp of Rajendrachola, together they defeated the king 
of Odda. 

From this it would be evident that some discrepancy 
exists between the Tamil records and the Tiruvakftgadu 
pktes. Now let us take these place-names, and personal 
names, one by one :— 

‘ South Indian Inacriptiona, vol. iii, part iii, pp. 424-5 j vv. 109-120. 
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Salckaragottam : This has been identified by Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal with Chakrakotya.^ 

Ma^unide&m; Probably refers to the realm of the 
Nagsvarii^i kings of Basfcar. The other place-names have not 
yet been nalisfactorily identified. 

Indraratha: This king has not yet been identified with 
any known member of any Onssan dynasty. In the Chola 
records his family is described as belonging to the Lunar 
race. Very curiously, in the Udepur praiasti of the Paramara 
king Udayaditya, mention is made of a king named Indraratha, 
defeated by Bhoja of the same family.® The known dates 
of Bhoja range from v.s, 1076 to 1103, that is about 
1019 to 1046 A.c. Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, taking into account 
the popular tradition about the duration of Bhoja’s reign, 
has concluded that his reign period probably extended from 
v.s. 1056 to 1111.® The known dates of Rajcndrachola 
range from a.d. 1010 to 1042.* Therefore it is possible that 
this Indraratha is the identical king mentioned in the Chola 
records. 


Tandabutti; This seems to be the Tamil form of the name 
Dandabhukti. The identification of this place is controversial. 
The late Mahanuihopadkyaya H. P. Sastri held that the 
modern town of Bihar, in the province of the same name, was 
ancient Uandabhukti. This view has been supported by 
Professor Aiyangar,® while the late Mr. R. D. Banerji expressed 
the opinion that the ancient province of Dandabhukti is 
represented by the modern districts of Balasore in Orissa 
and Midnaporc in Bengal. It shall be our function now to 
discuss both the theories in detail and thus arrive at a correct 
solution. Professor Aiyangar’s suggestions may be sum- 
inarized as follows :— 


(1) That Takkana Ladam, that is the territory of Bana^ura, 
was, according to the Tiruvalangadu plates, first captured 
bd’ore the Chola army reached Dandabhukti. 


‘ £p. Ind., vol. ix. p. 179. 

• Journal oj Imlian i/Mtorp. vol. iv, p. 82. 
‘ Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 330-8. 


• Ibid., .vol. i, pp. 235-6. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, p. 364. 
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(8) Tlie name itself soggests tiiat, wherever it wi^ situated, 
it. was given to someone as a military fief. 

(5) If we accept Mr. Baneiji’s identification, it would go 
against the course of Rajendra’s campaign according to his 
records. 

(4) Mm. H. P. Sastri identified Da];id&i>hukti with Bihar, 
because the Tibetans called it Otantapuri and it is designated 
Advand Bihar by Muslim historians. The reference in the 
Rama-charita, where a feudatory of Bamapala, ruler of 
Dandabhukti, is reported to have defeated Karpakeiari, 
does not necessarily involve that Dapdabhukti was on the 
north-eastern frontier of Orissa. 

(6) The identification of Bihar with Dapcjabhukti would 
rest upon other considerations as well. The name itself 
indicates that it was a frontier outpost given over to a powerful 
feudatory for protection against foreign aggression. This 
fief, according to Professor Aiyangar, was held by 
a Rashtrakuta dynasty. 

As for the first point, it is true that the Timvalaigadu plates 
suggest that RapaiCira’s territory (Takkapa Ladam) was 
taken before the general reached Dapdabhukti. But 
Professor Aiyangar probably committed an error in placing 
too much confidence on the Tiruvalafigadu plates. If a com¬ 
parison is made between the various Tamil and Telugu records 
and the Tiruvalangadu pistes, we find that, while the former 
are unanimous in placing Tandabutti before Takkapa Ladam, 
it is only in the latter record that the position has been 
changed. This, considered together with the fact that the 
Sanskrit portion was written long after the twelfth and 
thirteenth regnal years of the king (evident from its contents), 
strengthens my suggestion that the men responsible for the 
composition of the charter may have confused the exact 
geographical position of the various place-names. 

With the second point of Professor Aiyangar I agree, 
but this does not prove that Bihar was ancient Dapdabhukti. 
I fail fully to comprehend his third point. If the learned 
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Professor is under the misapprehension that no army could 
come from the Central Provinces through Orissa to Bengal, 
he is very much mistaken. The cultural affinities between 
these three provinces are too intimate to warrant any such 
conclusion. That the Midnapore area has always been a source 
of anxiety to the rulers of Bengal at different periods of Indian 
history is borne out by subsequent events. When Bengal 
came under Muslim rulers, the Hindu kings of Orissa had to 
be always on their guard against sudden raids organized by 
the independent Pathan rulers of Bengal. Again, when 
Orissa was occupied by the Marathas, their mobile cavalry 
almost always came through Balasore and Midnapore to 
ravage the plains of Bengal. Therefore it is not unnatural 
to assume that there were ways of communication through 
this area between the two neighbouring provinces; and along 
one such road the general of Kajendrachola may have led his 
forces. 

It is true that the statement in the Rama-charita that the 
feudal lord of Dapdabhukti, Jayasimha, defeated a Kda/ri 
king of Oriasa does not necessarily involve that Dandabliukti 
was on the eastern frontier of Orissa. But the identification 
of Dar.i<jlaLhukti with Bihar is unacceptable for other weighty 
reasons. This brings us to the fifth point of Professor Aiyangar. 
The late Mnj. H. P. Sastri suggested that Bihar was 
Daod<ibhukti, because the Tibetan historian Taranath calls 
it Otantapuri, and the Muslim historians Advand Bihar.~ 
Without going into intricate questions of linguistics, I write 
out the following equations and let all judge which of the 
equations are more probable :— 

(1) Daijdabhukti = Otantapuri = Advand Bihar. 

(2) Uddatidapura = Otantapuri = Advand Bihar. 

Apart from this similarity of names, the late Mr. Banerji’s 

suggestion that Bihar is ancient Uddandapura is supported 
by epigraphic evidence. The most important amongst these 
inscriptions is that on a Buddha image &om Bihar now in the 
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Indian Muaeum. It tells ns that sthavira POrpadasa, an 
inhabitant of the vihdra at Uddapdapura, had dedicated the 
image in the second regnal year of King ^urapala. This 
inscription was first brought to our notice by Babu Nilmani 
Chakravarti in 1908. But unfortunately there were some mis¬ 
readings in Professor Chakravarti’s transcriptions. Amongst 
these was the word Uddapdapura, which Professor Chakravarti 
read as VddandMhudo. These mistakes were corrected by 
Pandit Binodbihari Bidyabinod, formerly of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, in a Bengali article. But this important 
contribution has been totally ignored by Professor Aiyangar.^ 
Therefore, in my humble opinion, there is a good case for 
identifying Bihar with ancient Uddapdapura, and rejecting 
Messrs. Aiyangar and Sastri’s suggestions. 

Takkapa Ladam aud Uttira Ladam : As Professor Aiyangar 
is himself inclined to believe, these two were neighbouring 
provinces. According to the Chola records, Rana^ura ruled over 
Takkapa (Dakshipa) Ladam, while the name of the ruler of 
Uttira (Uttara) Ladam is problematical. If the Tirumalai 
Rock inscription is to be believed, then the ruler’s name was 
Mahfpala.^ But Professor Aiyangar is inclined to make him 
the ruler of Odda-vishaya. Now, since Vahga was ruled by 
Govindachandra, Takkapa Ladam by Rapa^ura, we are quite 
justified in thinking that Uttira Ladam and Samatata (the 
two remaining geographical divisions of Bengal) were ruled 
by the shadow Pala Emperors. A curious confirmation of the 
above suggestion has been supplied by Professor Aiyangar 
himself. Referring to the account of the campaign as given 
in the Tiruvalangadu plates, he tells us: “For the present 
purpose the points to be noted in this account are (1) the 
conquest of the regions on the mouths of the Ganges and 
'perhaps Orissa proper with defeat of Mahipala there ; (2) his 
joining forces with his master and defeating the king of 

» JPASB. (N.S.), vol. iv, pp. 107-8 j Ba'hgiya Sahitya Paruhat 
Palrikd, vol. xv, pp. 12-13. 

« Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p. 232. 

JIUS. OOTOBES 1935. 
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Orissa; (5) the despatch of a naval expedition after the battle 
for overseas conquests.” As to his theory that Mahipala 
was a king of Orissa, he tells ns that “ In regard to number one 
the Tiruvalaiigadu plates are explicit, the Tamil records^ 
properly understood, would be equally clear ; but hitherto 
the Tamil record.s have been somewhat misunderstood owing 
to the imperfections in the records themselves, and the mis¬ 
understanding has been finiitful of errors in respect of the 
identification of the Mahipala of this campaign. The Mahipala 
of the ref ord.s were apparently read as Mahipala of Sanguk- 
kotiam. This misunderstanding arose from the fact that the 
in.srriptions actually contained the expression Sangottor 
titahijiaUt. The reading actually is in the Tirumalai inscription 
Vaiifidla - desamundodngadar - chonguUon - Mahlpdlanai. The 
variant is given in footnote Todu-galar-changuv-ottal. It was 
this reading that led to the inference of a place called 
Sattgukottam. of which Mahipala was the ruler. The same 


expression is given in inscription 7-a, Nelamangala Taluka, 
Rangalore district, as Todu-kadar-sangotlal-Mahlpaiai. It 
is apparent that in this particular reading the last letter is 
an error for nai. So it is likely that I at the end of the previous 
word is a misscloction also. Turning to 84 of Chennapatna 
of the same district, we have Toiu-kadar-Sangamotta- 
Mahlpalami, which is apparently the correct reading. If 
we accept this reading the meaning of the whole expression 
would be that the person referred to is Otta-Mahipdla ol 
Sangama, which touches the sea. The first'three words in 
Tamil would be loda-hdal-changamam, which means ‘ the 
river mouth which touches the sea’. This gives altogether 
a different significance to the whole expression. It means 
nothing more than that the particular Mahipala’s territory 
was on tiie^ashore beginning with the mouths of the Ganges. 
The word OUa, the Tamil for Odda, placed before Mahiila 

L. p«,„ „( tt, ^ ^ 

peographical adjuncts preceding.” i 


’ Journal of Indian BvMory, vol. u, pp. 343-1. 
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Now, as regards his first point, Professor Aijangar tells 
us that Mahipala was defeated by the General when he 
conquered the territory between the Ganges and Orissa proper; 
for this the learned Professor relies on the Tiruvalahgadu 
plates. It is not possible for me to share this view, for reasons 
already stated. In addition to those there are good grounds 
for believing that the Tiruvalangadu plates do not supply us 
with a faithful description of Rajendrachola’s north-eastern 
campaign. Kolar No. 44, Tirumalai inscription, Nelamangala 
7-a, and Nos. 83 and 84 of Chennapatna,^ all these mention 
the conquest of Oddavishaya together with Kosalai-nadu. 
It is only the Tiruvalahgadu plates which place the conquest 
of Orissa after that of Bengal. This grant also does not 
mention the conquests of Maduraimandalam, Sakkaragottam, 
Namanaikkonai, Panjapalli, Masunide4am, etc., before the 
Chola army entered into eastern India proper. All this 
clearly testifies to the unreliable nature of the contents of the 
record. Therefore we are led to disagree with the distinguished 
scholar in thi nkin g that there is no sufficient evidence for 
taking Mahipala to be the ruler of Orissa. 

If Mahipala was not the king of Orissa as suggested above, 
over what part of India did he rule 1 This question has been 
answered by Professor Aiyangai himself by his ingenious 
interpretation of the term Sangottama. On the strength of 
this we can easily conclude that the term refers to the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and the Bay of Bengal or Samatata, 
that is the modern Sunderban area of the districts of the 
twenty-four Parganas and ComiUa. But the term certainly 
does not mean that he was sovereign of Orissa as well. It is 
quite possible that at some time during his long reign Mahipala 
became overlord of Orissa, but whether this event took place 
after or before the Chola invasion is still a moot point. 

Before we end our discussion about the two Ladas their 
geographical position has to be taken into account. These 
two Ladas were at first identified with Lafa by the late 
1 Ep. Cantaiiea, rci. ix, pp. 11, 30-1; vol. xi, pp. 148-160. 
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Professor Kielhom; then ■with Virata by the late 
Mr. Venkkaya ; but it has been shown by others that these 
identifications are not tenable. In this respect one comment of 
Professor Aiyangar requires to be quoted. “We are indebted, 
lie says, “ to Mr. Banerji for the equation that iudo was 
Radha in Bengal, and the discovery (?) that a division in 
Bengal was known by the name Radha, as else the inscriptions 
of Bajendra would have lost the character of an accurate 
historico-geographical disquisition. The Ladas of the Tamil 
records are, therefore, equivalents of the two divisions of 
ancient Radha." * I am sure that the late scholar (Mr. Banerji) 
had never in his lifetime claimed any credit for this discovery. 
As a matter of fact, in his works he gives the credit to two 
other scholars, viz. Mr. Nagendranatb Basu and Rai Bahadur 
(then Mr.) Ramaprasad Chanda. What the late Mr. Banerji 
did was to give his support to the theory of these two scholars. 
Apart from these two gentlemen, there is another scholar who 
also made the same identification; his name is Babu 
Manomohun Chakravarti.* But, most curiously, all these 
contributions are totally ignored by Professor Aiyangar, 
and the credit is given to another. Therefore we see that 
Lada means Radha ; Uttira standing for the northern division 
and Takkana for the southern. This division of Radha is 
supported by the information suppUed by later inscriptions. 
Thus Mr. N. G. Majumdar tells us that “During the Pala 
and the Sena period the country of Radha appears to have 
consisted of two parts, the northern and the southern. The 
northern half was called Uttara Radha and the southern half 
was Dakshiua Radha. The present record (the Naihati copper¬ 
plate of Vallalasena), as well as the Belava copper-plate of 
Bhojavarman, mentions the former, while the latter is referred 
to in Stidhara’s NyayahmdaU 

‘ Journal of Indian Bittory, pp. 329-330. 

* mny&ldf Uihdm. vol. i. p. 260, footnote; Chanda, Gaudarajandia, 
^ ^'***“’ Karidi. p. 173. 

N. G. Majumdar. Irucriptiona of Bengal, part iii, pp. 30-1 
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The next point that we have to decide is that what modem 
districts represent ancient Radha. The late Mr. Manomohnn 
Chakravarti was of opinion that the countrj apparently then 
included Suhma, parts of Gauda proper and Tamralipti, 
the Ganges, and the Bhagirathl branch forming its eastern 
boundary.^ Professor S. K. Aiyangar, on the other hand, 
takes the Burdwan district as Northern Radha, and Dakshipa 
Radha must lie to its south.* It is true that Burdwan was 
a part of Radha, and even now it is designated under the same 
name. But the learned South Indian scholar is distinctly 
wrong when he regards it as northern Radha. If he had made 
any local inquiries he would have learnt that the people of 
the Murshidabad district living on the eastern bank of the 
Bhagirathl (Ganges) still call the country on the western bank 
Radha. The whole countryside abounds in ruins of ancient 
temples and settlements. Therefore in my humble opinion 
ancient Radha is represented by the modern districts of 
Murshidabad, Birbhum, Nadia, Burdwan, Hughly, and 
Howrah. 

Vanga; From Radha Rajendra’s general passed into 
Varuja, whose king Govindachandra was defeated by him. 
The first point that we have to decide is the position of the 
ancient division, because on this will depend the determination 
of the furthest point to which eastern India was penetrated 
by the Chola army. In my opinion the position has been made 
clear by the mention of Vangdladeia in certain Chola records 
instead of Vanga. The Vahgalade&a may be taken to be 
synonymous with the modern Bdngala-desa. That Vanga 
denotes east Bengal is borne out by the celebrated Muslim 
historian Minhdj-us-sirdj. He tells us that after the capture of 
his capital by the Muslims Lakshmanasena (?) fled to Bang 
and ruled there for some time; and after his death was 
succeeded by his son and grandson respectively. With the 
death of the latter the d)masty came to an end.* 

' JPASB. (N.6.), voL iv, p. 280. 

• Journal of Indian History, voL ii, pp. 33G-1. 

' TabaldU-i-N&siri (Barerty’s trsnaUtion), p. £68 and footnote. 
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Therefore we see that oar identification of Vafiga with 
eastern Bengal is based on safe grounds. We will now take 
into our consideration views erpressed by previous writers 
on the subject. The late Mr. R. D. Banerji was of opinion 
that the victorious march of the Chola army ended on the 
banks of the Ganges; they did not cross the river; and this 
view has received the support of Professor Aiyangar.' I am 
unable to understand on what ground this conclusion was 
reached. The fact that neither Tvnira nor Purjdravardhana- 
bhukti (North Bengal) is mentioned in the records proves that 
the Cholas were unable to, or did not, conquer that part of 
Bengal. Therefore the only way by which they could have 
reached eastern Bengal was by crossing the River Ganges. 
A glance at any map of Bengal will bear out my point. 

Summary 

To conclude, we have seen in the foregoing passages that 
no reliance can be placed upon the Tiruvalahgadu pistes 
as to the exact order of the countries conquered by the Chola 
general. On the other hand, the Tamil records are more, 
dependable on account of their unanimity. Under the circum¬ 
stances it is not possible for me to agree to the route of the 
Chola army as suggested by Professor Aiyangar in his article 
already refened to and the sketch map accompanying it. 
The southern army certainly did not reach Bengal through 
Ranchi, Gaya, Bihar, and Patna. We have also made an 
attempt to demonstrate that Dandabhukti cannot be identified 
vnth B.har; it is better to regard this place as the ancient 
Uddandapura. It has also been shown that the Chola army 
did cross the Ganges ; the prevailing belief is untenable. 

pp. X' "“'■ ’■ Hi^ry, vol. «. 
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Tokharian Elements in the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan 

By T. burrow, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Christ's College, Cambridge 

rriHE language of the Kharosthi documents recovered from 
Chinese Turkestan by Sir Aurel Stein is in the main 
Prakrit, but contains a considerable amount of non-Indian 
material. Of this there are a number of Iranian words (under 
a score). The rest consists of about 1,000 proper names and 
about 150 words. The latter consist of titles, names of 
agricultural products, articles of dress, etc., for which no 
doubt there was no Indian term that exactly corresponded. 
We may take this as representing the native language of 
the Shan-Shan kingdom, as opposed to the Indian Prakrit 
which was used as the official language. Most of the documents 
come from the Niya site, which was an outpost of the kingdom 
bordering on Khotan. For the rest there are a few from 
Endere (= Saca) and about forty from the Lou Lan area 
(666-707). Since the names in these latter are of the same type 
and often the same names, we may conclude that the 
population and their language was uniform throughout the 
whole kingdom. 

The material is sufficiently large to make definite statements 
about the phonetic structure of the language, and this turns 
out to be remarkably like the two dialects of Tokharian. 
The chief points in common are :— 

(1) Absence of voiced stops (^r, d, 6). A survey of the proper 
names shows that while there are great numbers beginning 
with k, c, t, p, there are practically none at all beginning 
with g, j, d, b. Of the few exceptions the form with the 
unvoiced consonant is usually found aide by side, e.g. Gvraka 
and Kiraka, Jimoya and Cimoya, Dhameca and Tameca, 
Boiarsa and PoSarsa, Bumni (place-name) and Pumniyade. 
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These exceptions are due to the fact that they tended to 
unvoice the Indian voiced stops in pronunciation and con¬ 
sequently could write g, etc., when they meant k, etc. 
Examples of this tendency in Indian words are Mhne for 
gilana “ill”, CimracM ^ Jimrachi, tivya for divya, tivasa 
for divata, jtoja = bhoga, etc. In the same way Sanskrit 
words borrowed into Tokharian are unvoiced, e.g. fdk = 
bhaga, etc. 

Medially the same rule prevails except in the case of inter¬ 
vocalic k, which becomes p as in the Prakrit; e.g. Kuge, 
Ojant, Cagn, Taiiga. Similarly in consonant groups (probably 
resulting from the loss of a vowel), e.g. Apge, Cgito (cf. the 
fuller form Cigila), Tgaca (printed iigacn,, cf. the fuller form 
Tttgaca). -nk- and -rk- seem to have become mg and -rg-, 
as in the North-Western Prakrit and in ^aka, e.g. tsamghina 
(an official), j-lm^oAvi (also Amkvaga), Omgilca, Samghuti, 
agiUsa (epithet of camels. The anusvdra is omitted as quite 
often. It is a variant ofthe more common am^:iatso). Compare 
the similar treatment of Indian words, upakamghidavo = 
upaiahk-, sarnghaltda = samkal-. 

.\fti'r r Argicrya, Cargnyodae, Kargate, Tsurgeya (also 
Tsiirlrya). The development is the same in Khotani Saka, 
e.g./«>(/<;« ■ .\v. r.i/irA-ft “ wolf ”. 

Other exceptions are merely apparent. It is practically 
irn{Kis8ihle as a rule to distinguish between the aksaras for 
bh and Is, so that where bh is printed in native names probably 
ts should he read, e.g. Tsttgdi instead of Bhugeli, MaUsuta 
instead of Malbhula, Tsegcci and Tsegeyami for Bhegeci and 
Bhegt'knmi, putgetsa for pungebha (epithet of camels, compare 
the .similar suffi.x in a>nkl<Usa, also an epithet of a camel). 

The dha wliieh appears in native names is represented by 
an akmra quite different from the real dha which occurs in 
Indian words (cf. pi. xiv. Nos. 71 and 72). It is not certain 
what Its real value is, but considering that otherwise the native 
language has neither voiced stops nor aspirates, it pretty 
certainly was not -= dha. 
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(2) A second obvious characteristic which it shares with 
Tokharian is its lack of aspirated consonants and of A. Here 
again the fact is evident from a survey of the proper names. 
The apparent exceptions, hh and dh, have been explained 
above. Others are due obviously to confusion of spelling, 
e.g. Dhameca beside Tameca. Similarly, no doubt, in 
Asidhaneya, Mudhautsa. H appears at the beginning of a 
native name only in Huvisae. 

There follows a tendency to drop the aspiration of Indian 
words iigra, agaceUi, pratama, buma, etc. H is dropped, e.g. 
in danagrana, asta “ hand ”, achati besides hachati (= siyati 
and hhavisyati). 

There are a few examples of kh which are probably 
not native. Thus Khosa, 362, is a man of Khotan. The word 
khi is probably derived from Greek ^ovs through Iranian 
(m seems to have become I in Saka in conjunction with a 
guttural fricative ; Konow, Saka Studies, p. 20). 

(3) Spirants like absent in both languages. 

ph ( = /) is rare, occurring for instance in Iranian names like 
Tirafhara. In BuddhapKarma (655) = Buddhavarma, the 
Indian v has been unvoiced as the other consonants g, d, 
etc. Kh was probably a spirant because it never alternates 
with k in words like khi (contrasted with the kh in Indian 
words, e.g. nikhalisyali “ will remove ”, for which nikalisyati 
is also written). It was certainly not a characteristic of the 
native language (see above). 

(4) There are no cerebrals in Tokharian. In the native 
names of the documents they are very rare. Cadbta (== the 
Niya Site) is almost isolated, which suggests that it*may be 
an imported name. Other examples are probably due to 
confusion. Thus tr and d and t are very much alike and liable 
to be confused in careless writing, so that Pataya (33) and 
Padaya (185) are no doubt misread for the more common 
Patraya. hlso Kudeya beside Kutreya. Similarly the same name 
in printed both Lustu and Luthu. Bearing in mind the 
characteristics of the language, there is no doubt that Lustu 
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is to be chosen as the correct form. The same may be the case 
in Lat/ianamtni (name of a place). That dh in native names is 
not a correct transliteration has already been pointed out.. 

(6) There is no c in Tokharian, only a. w : v occurs only in 
Sanskrit loanwords, viparyds visai (=msaya), etc. In the 
native names there is a characteristic modification of i>, i.e. 
V, which is shown to have been = w by its being used in Indian 
words like hatuvena and tanuvaga as a transitional sound 
between u and a following vowel. Examples are Vapika, 
Varpn, Vu^aca, Vua, vann (a title), etc. There is considerable 
confusion between the two letters— msu beside msu, etc. 
Also V instead of v in Indian words—vimnaveti, vamti 
(■—upanh'). This was probably because they tended to 
substitute their own u> for Indian v in prommeiation. 

(6) 2 is softened to ly before t. The ahara which is trans¬ 
literated 2j5 ought rather to be read as ly or It was not 
exactly the same as the group ly, but a modification of the I 
in that direction caused by the following i. It corresponds 
exactly to the Tokharian ly, which is not treated as a double 
consonant in that language. The reasons for adopting this 
change of reading arc : (1) In 605. Kalfanadhama is written 
for Kalydyuidhanna. (2) Ipi frequently alternates with li 
botli in Sanskrit and native words, e.g. Ifihida 575 = likida, 
vyalpi is the feminine of vySla ‘ wild ’. In native names 
compare Pimlfiyammi 122 with Piscdiyatnmi 291, Lpivarasma 
with Limrajhvui, lApe 754 with the usual Lpipe{ya). (3) 
Apart from these few examples the group li- is quite foreign 
to native names, while Ipi is quite frequent, Lpipeya, Lpimsu, 
etc. The reason that li- does not occur is obviously that it 
has developed into lyi {Ijti). 

Further support for this is derived from the fact that * 
tended to he pronounced yi- in other positions. Initially, 
for iustance, e.g. yiyo 348, 416 = iyam, yima = ime 237. 
There are no native names beginning with i-. It had obviously 
developed into yi-, so that we get Yipiya, Yitaka, Yimila, 
Yili, out of *ipi, etc. 
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For the similar process in Tokharisn, where I, n, etc., are 
softened into ly, n, c, etc., cf. Toch. Qramm., § 433. 

Probably the same thing happened in the case of n and t, 
here as well as in Tokharian, although the evidence is not so 
clear as in the case of 1. There are no native names beginning 
with ti-, though quite a number begin with ci-. In the light 
of the facts above we may conclude that ti became tyi and then 
d (just as in Tokharian). Similarly in the case of ni, which 
occurs frequently, nimeya, Acuniya, Apniya, Kunita, Knnila, 
Manigeya, Senima. This latter change does not seem to have 
affected Indian words except perhaps in nihamnitavo from 
ni-kan or ni-khan. 

(7) The consonant is common in both languages— tsamgina, 

Tsina, Tsu^eta, Tralsoku, etc. t 

(8) The tendency to omit vowels on a large scale resulting 
in a great variety of conjunct consonants. We find names 
like Pgi, Pgo, Tgaca (printed n^aca), beside Pigi, Pu^o, 
Ta^aca, croma (an agricultural commodity) beside ctiroma 
and ciroma, Manigeya and Mangeya, Takra and Ta^ira, etc. 
Similarly in Indian names Yoksena and BiUsena for Yogasena 
and Buddhasena. Finally cotam = codana, 425, gamam = 
garmna, 425 : compare Tokh. sdmam — Srarmna. 

(9) No attempt is made to represent the reduced vowel d, 
which is common in Tokharian. It is confused with i, e.g. 
in kilme “ district ” = Tokh. A kalyme. In the proper name 
Patirke with a variant Patrige there is the same alternation 
between ri and ir as between dr and rd in: Tokharian. 

Suffixes 

The majority of the common suffixes in the native names 
and words recur in Tokharian, e.g.:— 

(1) -e : pcdee “ package ” (?), late ‘ ransom, bride-price ”, 
Proper names such as Kuge, Kuteya, Campeya, Nimeya, 
Moge, Varpe, L/pipe{ya). In these forms -eya is merely written 
for -e ; cf. niceya side by side with nice = nikcaya. 

(2) -o: piro(=%), Cato, Camo, Tsomgo, Ptt^o, Yono, 
Lpimo. 
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(3) -tsa (cf. TocMriache Grammalik, § 30); kitsayitsa (a 
title), put^etsa (so read for pun^ebha) and amklatsa (epithets 
of camels), KaranUsa, Calsotsaae, Pa^anatsa, Ramsotsa. 

(4) -ina = Tokh. -itn {Took. Gramm., § 42) ; cuvalayina 
(a title), cilamdhim “ shared ”, pamcaraina (epithet of amm 
“ com ”), tsamghina and koyimarndhina (both apparently 
officials connected with crops), Turngayina, Kroraina (name 
of the capital). 

(5) -e(m)ci, -i(m)ci = Tokh. -nci (Toch. Gramm., § 42). 
Usually in deriving adjectives from place-names : Kroraimd, 
Gadodernci, Sacirnd, Calmaiatnci, Tsakernci, Tseged, Yave 
avanetnei, Navolemdye, Nimmei. Also with ordinary nouns : 
klasemci (a kind of official in charge of camels, etc., belonging 
to the a^my), kilme{m)ci “ belonging to the district (kilme) of”, 
parrUfiad (from pamiha “ way ”), simici “ connected with 
boundaries ”. 

(6) -i (cf. Toch. Gramm., § 31): it is derived in Indian 
words from Skt. -ya and -ika ; e.g. samvalsari = sSmvatsarika, 
But its use is much extended compared with ordinary Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, at the expense of the Tatpurusa compound 
(though that is still very frequent). Thus they say ghriti 
paiu instead of ghrifapasu. Further, masuvi sotkarnga, 272, 
“ The sotharnga connected with wine (masu) ”, uvaiamghi 
iram (upaiafikdiram), rayadvari rmhatvana “ officials 
belonging to the king’s court”. In Tokharian an Indian 
Tatpurusa compound is usually translated by a derivative- 
adjective followed by a noun. 

(7) The feminine suffix -s : an s occurs frequently in native 
proper names, e.g. Smagasae, more usually -is, Apisae, 
Kunisae, Cimisae, Lpimisoae. That the suffix -is was specially 
feminine is shown by the existence of masculine names from 
the same base with a different suffix; e.g. Arsina and 
Arsisae, Apika, Apiia, and Apisae, Kunita and Kunisae. 
(The final -ae is, of course, Indian.) Admittedly there are 
masc. names in -im too, e.g. Pgisa. 

The material furnishes information only about the phonetics 
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and safBx-formation, naturaU^ not about the ^aminar. 
But there are two plural suffixes which are possibly Tokharian. 

(1) The plural paloeyu from pa^ (“ parcel ” ?) looks like 
the Tokh. A plurals in -u — cmolu from cmol “ birth ”, 
kalymeyu from k&lyme (= Skt. dii). 

(2) The plurals in -amm (of. F. W. Thomas, JRAS. 1927, 
p. 544) may perhaps be compared with the common plural 
sufiBx -an in Tokh. A. A palatal consonant might have dropped 
off at the end ; cf. p&h — “ five ” and Toch. Gramm., § 85, 
p. 53. Examples are aspamca 387, 681, Sadarnca 85, dajhamca 
133, patamca 660, bhumarnca 366, 713, vtarnca 681, mahat- 
vamca 696. 

There do not seem to be many words which are obviously 
Tokharian. Comparison is rendered difficult by the fact that 
the meaning of most of the native words is uncertain as well 
as by the fragmentary nature of the material on both sides. 
But a few comparisons can be made. 

Kitsayitsa is a title. It may mean “ elder ” and be connected 
with Tokh. B ktsaitsane “ age ”. 

amklatsa is an epithet of a camel and may = Tokh. A 
and B aknatsa “ ignorant ”, meaning an untrained camel. 
aknatsa is probably out of *anknalsa originally (cf. Toch. 
Gramm., § 381, and S. L6vi, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Lit., p. 377). The dropping of the first n in Tokh. A and B 
is presumably due to dissimilation. In the amklatsa of the 
documents we have a different kind of dissimilation at work. 
If this identification is correct we would have a different 
dialect of Tokh. in the Shan-Shan kingdom from the B dialect 
of Kucd and the A dialect of EaraSar. 

ogana (some agricultural product) may be connected with 
Tokh. A oko “ fruit ”, okar “ plaut ” (from oi;(s) “ to grow ”). 

maka, another agricultural commodity, is reminiscent of 
Tokh. malke “ ihilk ”. The value of li is not certain. It may = 
kk, i.e. makka. 

kilme “ district ” is no doubt = Toch. A k&lyme “ direction, 
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district The word kilme deserves to be treated in somewhat 
more detail;— 

KUme 

More common is the derivative adjective kilme(m)ci. 
This is not a place-name, as it has hitherto been taken to be 
(e.g. in the Index), but a word meaning “ district That it is 
not a place-name is shown by its being used in conjunction 
with many different place-names, e.g. 279, yave-avanammi 
kilmeci ; 297, Yirumdhina avanammi Idlmeei ; 639, ogu 

Ajhurakasa kilmemd Cadotiye “ people of Cad'ota belonging to 
the district of the ogu Ajhuraka ” ; 16 (in conjunction with 
Pela-avana). 

The avana's seem to have been small country towns with 
a certain stretch of land belonging to them. In 25 Peta- 
nagarammi appears as a substitute for Peta avanammi. 
That agricultural land formed part of an avana appears from 
124, Peta avanemci hhumana jnace “ concerning the lands of 
Peta avana ”; 496, Calisa devi avanammi . . . bhuma kurora 
catumilimi Amin avanemd bhumammi anusarrUi(— anusandhi) 
“ In the avana of Queen Catisa there is some kurora land 
taking four milimas (of seed), adjoining the land of Aiptu 
avana”. Officials were put over these, and that was their kilme 
“ district ” ; 16, maya maharayena peta avana Camkura 

Arjunasa picavida “ By me the great king Peta avana was 
handed over to the carnkura Arjuna ”. 

The word kilmernci is always used in conjunction with an 
avana (see above) or with the name of the man who is in 
charge of the district; 482, ^kd garahati yatha edasa 
kilmeyommi Molpina bhuma ladhaye “ ^aka complains that 
in his district Molpina has received some land ” ; 437, 
Ca^ernd mamnuia carnkura Kapgeya ni kilmed kornpala 
“ A man of Cadbta belonging to the district of Kapgeya, 
(called) Kornpala ”. 

Often letters are sent by officials asking that their kilmedye 
should be looked after by the official into whose district they 
have gone : 271, evarnca yo asmahu atra Cadptammi hilmeciye 
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tdhi sarvabhavena jheni^ \hu^fnti, dhurw i&a eti hOmeciye 
tahi puna jkeni^a ditemi “ Thus, those people who belong to 
my district here in Cai^ota are by all means the objects of 
your care, now I have put under your care (also) these people 
from my district ” ; 585, asmabhi Mimed avaha jheniga Iwtu 
tanu samna (= tanmanjna-) janidavo “ The (man) from our 
district must certainly be under your care, he must be looked 
upon as if he were your own 

Naturally we are on very uncertain ground comparing 
proper names with Tokharian words, but some identifications 
are tempting; e.g. Campe with the Tokh. verb tamp, c&mp 
“ to be powerful ” ; Laroae with Tokh. B lare “ dear ” 
(A yldr ); Morals Mogaca with A mok “ old ”, mokats 
“ strong ” ; Poiarsa might mean “ sarvajna ”, cf. Tokh. B 
po “ all ”, A and B Mrs, iars “ to know ”. 

We may conclude then tentatively that the population of 
the Shan-Shan kingdom in the third century a.d. were a 
branch of the Tokharians probably speaking a different dialect 
from the two which are preserved for us in much later 
documents from Kuca and KaraSar. If this is so it takes 
back the history of the Tokharian language 500 years earlier 
than the existing texts. 

Note on the word palpi 

The facts about the native language described above provide 
a clue for the explanation of the very common word palpi. 
It quite clearly means “ tax ”, which, of course, was paid in 
kind. As pointed out above, it should be read palyi. This is 
just the form the Sanskrit hali “ tax ” would take when 
pronounced by the natives (cf. poga and vyalpi above). 
Usually this treatment is sporadic. The reason that palpi 
invariably appears in this form must be that it had been 
borrowed into the popular language and was no longer felt 
as a Sanskrit word. 
zp. 




A propos the Legend of Naropa' 

By GIDSEPPE TUCCI 

'I^AROPA, with Padmasambhava, Mi, la ras pa, and 
Tsoh k’a pa, is one of the most famous Buddhist teachers 
in Tibet. He may certainly be considered as one of the most 
conspicuous factors of Tibetan Buddhism, since he was the 
spiritual father of Marpa, who is acknowledged as the guru 
of Milaraspa and the founder of the bKa’ rgyud pa sect. This 
school later split up into several sub-sects, widely spread 
even now in Tibet, and through Karma Bakshi allied itself 
with the rSfin ma pas; but its first teacher or adiguru is said to 
have been rDo rje ac’an, or Vajradhara, whose doctrines were 
secretly transmitted to Tilopa and by this siddha to Naropa, 
who was to exercise through his pupil a great spiritual in fl uence 
all over Tibet. 

Very little was known up to now about this great ascetic, 
practically nothing more than the legendary accounts of his 
life contained in the bKa' bobs bdun Idan by Taranatha and 
the lives of the eighty-four Siddhas, both translated by 
Griinwedel.* 

Many of his works have been rendered into Tibetan by his 
pupil Marpa, and are to be found in the bsTan ggyur, the only 
book ficom his pen still preserved in Sanskrit being the 
Sekoddeiafikd,^ a treatise concerned with the tantric 
initiation and its rituals according to the Kalacakra and the 
Vimalaprabha system. This text has been discovered by me 
in Nepal, and is being edited and translated by my pupil. 
Dr. M. Carelli. But his most famotis work in Tibet is a booklet 
called Nd ro pdi c’os drug (“ The Six Laws of Naropa ”), 

‘ Die Legenden dee Naropa, des Hauptvertreters des Nekromaoten- und 
Hexentuma Ton. A. Qrunwedel; Leipzig (Harraaaowitz), 1933. 

* J’dmBa/Ao’aJSdeZaiemOTtne, Bibliotheca Buddhica, XVIII. DieGeiehieh- 
ten der vierundaehlzig Zavberer, Bftaaler Archiv, t, 4, 6, 

* A commentary upon the Sekoddeia preserved in the bKa’ sgyur, v. 
Beokh'a CaUdogne. p. 72. 

JBXS. OCTOBKB 1935. 44 
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which is a kind of manual of the Yoga praxis for the sGfom 
e’en, viz. the ascetics, specially, but not only those of the 
bKa’ Tgyud pa sect.^ This book, which is fundamentally for 
the study of Tibetan mysticism and sheds a great light upon 
the psycho-analytical science of the East, is being translated 
by me and will shortly be published. 

Scant attention has been paid up to now to the teachings 
of the Siddfaas and to their interpretation of the tantric 
doctrines ; and these are not always very clear, because 
they are chiefly sadhana-idstras, viz. methods of spiritual 
experiences partly unknown to us ; still they may be looked 
upon as one of the greatest attempts ever known to translate 
into terms of life and psychological reality mere intellectual 
formulae. Moreover, it is, in my opinion, just in the Tantras 
that the fundamental difference between the Indian and the 
Western point of view of life is to be sought. It has therefore 
been for me a matter for great satisfaction to see that a veteran 
of our studies has once more realized the importance of the 
Siddha-school and has added to his previous labours the 
translation of the biography of the famous Naropa,* a book 
which, apart from its literary value, has the great advantage 
of bringing us into direct contact with that psychology which 
permeates tantric experiences and still dominates the Tibetan 
mind, and which, moreover, may well have been common 
to the Mahayana communities in India, of whose spiritual 
influence Tibetan culture is the outcome. Professor Griinwedel_ 
has based his translation upon a manuscript which was found 
in the Monastery of Hemis, a famous dGon pa in Ladakh 
founded by a aBrug pa saint, sTag ts’ah ras pa by name, 
whose sprul ska incarnates himself there even now and is 
also well known to me As a matter of fact, the text of the 
biography translated by Grunwedel is merely a manuscript 

’ In fact, one of the best commentarieB upon the “ six laws ” is that by 
Tsoh k’a pa. 

* I think that the correct spelling of the name is Naropa and not NSropa; 
pA is the Prakritic form of p&da. 
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redaction of a most popular roam t'ar of Naropa, t^e full title 
being; Mk’as grub mnam med djud Idem ndro pai mam par t'ar 
dri med legs bSad bde e’en qbrug sgra. The author was dBa^i 
ap’yug rgyal mts’an, who wrote it in bSam gliii in rDsa ri. 
Of course, this is not the only biography of our Siddha: 
another and shorter mam t'ar is included in the aP’ags yvl 
grub pai dbah p'yug dpal Tdo Naro gnis dah \ dgyes mdsad 
Mar pa htsd | rje btsun bZad rDo rje bcas kyi mam t'ar mdor 
bsdus dah | mk’as grub Drags po lha rjei mam t'ar snan pai 
ba dan gdsam glih mt’a’ gru k’yab pai rgyan bcas, and a third 
one is the mK’as mc’og ndro pah e’en gyi rnam t’ar. It is a 
special section of a very bulky work called : bKa' rgytid pai 
gser gp’reh, which is, as its title indicates, a series of biographies 
of the greatest masters of the sect. 

It is needless to add that a good deal of information con¬ 
cerning our saint is also to be found in the Deb t’er shon po 
and in the various C’os abyuh, especially in the C’os gbyuh 
of Padma dkar po. 

It is well known that Tibetan manuscripts are very often 
marred by many mistakes due to copyists imperfectly 
acquainted with the rules of orthography, who very often 
misread the original manuscripts. So it was to be expected 
that even the manuscript with which we are at present 
concerned was not altogether free from clerical errors ; some¬ 
times these could have been easily corrected by the editor, 
but sometimes they were such as to alter the meaning and to 
mislead him in his interpretation of the text. I subjoin here 
a few instances ;— 

p. 32, 11. 1-2 of the Tibetan text; bstan la adebs should be 
gtan gbebs. 

p. 33,1.12: skyes mc’og pah e’en nd ro pa. 

p. 35, 1. 7 : The verse is defective ; it should be : t’a mal 
pa yi gzugs su gnas. 

Ibid., 1. 15 : tnc’og tu gyur pa mi mjed ajig rten gyi k’ams 
gdi yin la | dei nah nos kyah boom pa dah Idan pai glih bii 
pa qdi yin \ glih ^ii las kyah | glih mc’og tu gyur pa. 
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p. 36,1. 7 : Not sa la, but sa la, viz. the ^ala tree, 
p. 37,1. 13 : Instead of read amyuh bar. 

Ibid., last line : For p’o ni, etc., read p’o na dg gi mta’ams 
abyor. 

p. 41,1. 5 : For rbe read «6e; rtsis nan should be rtsis dah. 
Ibid., 1. 14 ; read hstan pai sgor. 
p. 45, 1. 3 : For byas pai hyad read hyas pas kyan. 
p, 46, 1. 16 : rgyal po gtsati po yah should be rgyal po zas 
gtsah yob. 

p. 48, 11. 1 and 17 : Instead of gtsah sbra and qdra read 
gtsah spra (cf. p. 50,1. 1, gtsah spra). 
p. 49,1. 21 : For c’w sdod read c’u snad. 
p. 50, 1. 13 : After ni gu bya ba yin add mih po na gu hya 
ha yin. 

p. 53, 1. 6 : For ghis la read ghis lo. 

p, 54,11. 15 and 16 : abed qbrel should be qbad qbral. 

p. 69, 1. 21 ; For mts’on read mts’og. 

p. 86,1. 6 ; For rtsa has gros read hrtse hai gros. 

Ibid., 1. 13 : This should he bla ma ma brhed. 
p. 87, 11. 16-16 : After gnas read gsah shags yid bzin nor 
bu yi I gdams i\ag snod du agyur to | mk’a’ qgro ina yi gsah 
bai gnas ( rgyud pa yid bzin nor bu bzuh. 
p. 87, last line ; byas pa ka bui. 
p. 89, 1. 17 : For bden qgags read bden qdsin qgags. 
p. 101,1. 3 : This must be : bsdus pa la yah lhan gcig skyes 
pa dan yum lhan gcig skyes mai sgrub fobs. 

But I do not insist further upon this point: it is quite clear 
that the text, as it is, needs a revision. 

As to the translation, I frankly confess that I cannot accept 
the renderings of Professor Griinwedel; apart from the many 
points in which he seems to have misunderstood the text, 
I object to the idea which he has of this literature and which 
is responsible very often for his translation. Magic, of course, 
is blended with the Tantras ; and many Tantras have complete 
sections dedicated to magic, and even to black magic. But 
in the Tantras there are also many other things which cannot 
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be considered as magic ; after all, the life of NStopa itself 
is a good instance of this; what he is looking for, are not 
siddhis but the siddhi ; that is, that supreme spiritual realiza¬ 
tion which will enable him to step over samsara and to obtain 
the full possession of the ultimate reality. The Siddha is 
not a magician; even in Hinduism a siddhapurusa is the 
“ Perfect One ”, the Indian ideal of perfection, as opposed 
to that of the European saint. The Siddha may have, as a 
rule even has, siddhis, but these are mere signs of his having 
attained the supreme realization. We must not forget that 
in the Tantras of the higher class, as those which have inspired 
the school of the bKa’ rgyud pa, everything is symbolical: 
they used old expressions or religious forms as symbols of 
these spiritual experiences, which they taught men to realize. 
If we would understand by a comparison the atmosphere 
which pervades the Tantras, we must have recourse to the 
mystery-sects or to the gnostic schools of Hellenistic times, 
which also used time-honoured symbols or mythological 
expressions to signify quite different spiritual realities, 
which were the outcome of the religious consciousness of their 
time. There is no trace of necromancy in all this. If we 
interpret the Vajrayana, by which Tantras have been inspired, 
as magic, we fail to understand the mystic significance of this 
Buddhist Yoga, which, apart from its weak points, is 
certainly one of the most important creations of the Hindu 
mind, upon which we must not pass judgment without 
grasping its real meaning, beyond its outer appearance and 
its verbal expressions, which may be even misleading. The 
exegetical literature preserved in Tibetan or due to Tibetan 
mystics will show this fact beyond any doubt. These, I think, 
are the realia for which we must account if we would under¬ 
stand the Tantras. 

Let us give some instances of the interpretation of the 
text by Gtriinwedel; they are only a few, but there is hardly 
a page where his renderings could not, according to me, 
be improved. 
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p. 34, 1. 16 

“ Ich bin ein Buddha, in meinem Geiste vollendet, 
mein Wort ist das heilige Dharma, 

ich bin die Gemeinde der Monche (sangha) erhabener 
Korperlichkeit,” 

Here, of course, reference is made to the triple essence of 
Naropa as being sku, gmh. Vugs “ body ”, “ word ”, “ mind ”, 
viz. the three constituents, according to the Vajrayana, of 
every personality, and in their oojra-aspect of the Buddhas. 
“ My mind is the perfect Buddha, my word is the supreme 
Law, my body is the holy Church.” 

p. 37, 1. 19 : Aber es klappte nicht mit der Existenzform ; 
da, als so ein Stillstand war durch Disharmonie beziiglich 
einer Schwangerschaft in einem mannlichen Jahre, wurde 
gesagt. . . . 

“ When the astrological connections did not agree, they 
said to the emissary (mts’ams shyor = pratf.idki) [sent as a] 
messenger. . . .” 

p. 38, 1. 4: “ Der Geist hat die Zuflucht gefunden, ohne 
Trug ist das hochste Wesen; gedeiht daun die Stimmung 
zur hochsten Erkenntnis (bodhi) infolgo der Anlage, die einem 
Wesen entspricht, das mit guter Absicht begabt ist, so tritt, 
wenn der Wunsch bestebt unter Herbeirufen des hochsten 
Gutes, der Schutzgotter (i^tadeva), der Hexen (dakinis) 
und religionshiiter (dharmapala) eine Fiille von Spenden 
zu geben.” 

It is clearer to translate as follows : “ Having taken refuge 
in the triratna (a necessary introduction to every ceremony, 
triiaranagamana, skyabs gyro), since the three jewels never 
deceive, being in this way possessed of a pure mind, one 
must, out of it, resolve to obtain the supreme illumination 
{citlotpada) ; then he must prepare abundant offerings in the 
ceremony of evocation (dvdhana) of the Guru, the triratna, 
the protecting God and the Dakinl.” 

p. 47. When Naropa is invited by his parents to marry, 
after many a refusal he yields, provided they find for him 
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a girl possessed of certain requisites. The stanza in which he 
expresses this purpose is so rendered by Griinwedel:— 

“ Die Qnade der drei gdttlichen erhabenen Giiter hat mich 
erfasst. Bei der Eigcnart des Begtiffes Vater und Mutter der 
sechs Wesens-klaasen wird Bins zu Zwei, bei Vater und Mutter 
kann also Wahrheit nicht sein. Ich ein soloher Zauberer, wie 
meine Berufung verlangt, spreche den Wunsch aus, da ich 
imstande skrupelloser Reinheit bin : moge mir ein Wort 
gegeben werden, ob ich makellose Tirthikas eines Geschlechtes 
fiir die grosse Karriere (mahayana) finden kann, also, wenn 
es ein solches Midchen gibt, wird das Wort meiner Eltern 
nicht gebrochen.” 

The translation should, I think, be as follows : “ Though, 
being seized by the mercy of the triratna, I think that all 
creatures of the six kinds of existence are my parents (lit.: 
have the nature of my parents) (and that therefore) it is 
wrong (to believe) that one or two only are my own parents : 
(I), the ascetic, according to the command (received) am 
searching for such [a girl]. Inform me if you find (a girl) 
(possessed of the following marks); she must be simple,^ 
pure,* belonging to a non-Buddhist family,* immaculate * 
(vimala), in the lineage of the Great Vehicle.” * These marks 
are, as a matter of fact, explained in the course of the 
narration. Those who are acquainted with the Tantras will 
easily recognize the usual marks of the candoXi or mudra 
used in some esoteric rituals, 

p. 69, 1. 16. ‘‘ Als er nun seinem Begehren naoh dem 

Wunschedelstein (cintamapi), der den Zauber enthalt, 
Abschluss geben wollte, denn er war nun mit der zweiten 
Spezialitat mit der Lehre der Donnerkeilschule (vajrayana) 
der Geheimformeln (guhyamantra) beschaftigt und damit ein 
Zeichen sei dass ihn Bhattarika Vajrayogim zu dem 

» Tibetan text, p. 49,1. 17. 

« Ibid., p. 60, 1.1. 

* Ibid., p. 60,1. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 60,1. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 60. L 20. 
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elirwurdigen Ti-lo-pa fiihre, damit er die Zauberkraffc der 
Waffe auBtibe imd durch das, was sein Herz bedeute, die 
Lehre steigere. . . 

“ Secondly (referring to ‘ first ’ dan po ni of p. 41, 1. 19) 
to say it in detail, as regards (ni instead of no) the way by 
which he, being devoted to the teachings of the Vajrayana 
consisting of the secret matUras, cut off all doubts concerning 
that gem which is the tantric teaching [it is told that] through 
the will of Bhattarika Vajrayogini he received a sign which 
led him into the presence of Arya Tilopa so that he might 
apply hin«elf to the supreme perfection and develop the 
teaching of the essential meaning.” 

p. C5, 1. 4; “ Machc bier die Bannung zu dem dir 
erwunschten Zicl.” 

“ Bring to fulfilment our desire.” 

p. 66, 1.6; ” Wir entbehren des kundigen Arztes, der uns 
die Wahrheit bringt iiber die Finsternis des Nichtwissens 
(avidya), darum o Bhagavat Abhayaklrti verweile zu unserem 
Hcile.” 

“ On account of the bewilderment of ignorance we are 
deprived of the clever doctor of the law.” 

p. 06,1.10 ; “ Der Geborene lost sterbend jede Verbindung, 
Mine Form (dharmata), bei der so, das was sich angehauft 
hat, scliwindet.” 

“ Whatever is born dies, every compound is bound to be 
dissolved.” 

p. 68, 1. 10; “ Die siebente Letter (seine Sakti) des 
Saipvara hatte nun zweihunderttausend Ehrenbezeugungen 
erhalten.” 

” He had uttered two hundred thousand times the mantra 
of six letters of Sain vara. ’ ’ Reference is here made to the japa 
of the saptdkmra-mantra sacred to Sam vara. 

p. 69, 1. 9: “ Ich habe dir selbst den Segen gegeben, da 
du den ehrwiirdigen Ti-lo-pa .erhalten musst, sonst einen 
ehrwiirdigen Lehrer nicht erhaltst. Wo ist dein Buddha zu 
finden ?” 
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“ . . . Without findii^ the uoble master where could you 
get the Buddha ? ” 

p. 74 I. 17 : “ Wenn du nicht mit dem Schwerte einer der 
Geburt nicht mehr unterworfenen Eigenart, und zwar aus 
einer Stimmung heraus, die jeder Sympathie fremd ist, den 
fortlaufenden Faden des Ereislaufs (samsara) durchschlagst, 
wie kdnnte dir zuteil werden, den Lehrer zu finden ? ” 

“ If you do not cut off with that sword which is the 
(doctrine of) the Absolute Unborn the continuity of samsara, 
whose essence is non-perception. ...” 

p. 82, 1. 5 : “ Wirf das da ins Feuer ” und nahm dabei von 
seiner Gewandschulter eine Laus, als vollgehauftes Mass zur 
Liebe. Obwohl damit gesagt sein sollte. . . .” 

“ He took from the bosom of the beggar a handful of lice 
(read spar mo instead of sprar mo) and told him to throw them 
into the fire.” 

p. 84,1. 20 : “ Von jetzt ab musst du losgelost sein von der 
Priifung des Errungenen in einem Geiste, der das Innere 
halt und nur Anted nimmt an dem kommenden ausseren 
Bercich.” 

“ Now you must be freed from any discrimination as regards 
the attachment to the external objects to be perceived 
{grdhya) and to mind as the internal perceiver (grahaka).” 

p. 86,1. 3 : “ Ich folgte der Prophezeiung der Hexe (dakini), 
warf von mir die Leitung der Monchsgemeinde, die auf der 
Grundlage meiner Predigt stand.” 

“ . . . I have forsaken the church which is the root of 
the teaching.” 

p. 92,1. 11 ; “ Ich verstehe jetzt, dass es notig ist, mit dem 
reinen Wasser der Anleitungen den Nachwuchs des Nestes 
der Erbsunde, eines anderen Ichs, zu reinigen.” 

“ I have understood that it is necessary to remove the heat 
(<so gdun) of the moral impurities of oneself and of others 
with the cooling water of mystic instructions.” 

p. 95,1. 16 : “So gewahrte er ihm elf Zeichen der Zauber- 
macht des Gefaeses, elf der Geheinmisse, elf des Erfassens 
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der Erkenntnis (prajna)naiia), den Segen des Beifenlassens 
vollendeter Macbt und allea restloa, was im allgemeinen zum 
Geheimzaubet (guh 3 ^mantra) gehort.” 

In this passage reference is made to the four higher abhisekas 
or initiations, dban shir, or simply dbafi, which can only be 
imparted to a pupil who has already received the seven 
inferior ones: while the first seven abhisekas are intended 
only for the laukikasiddhi, i.e. powers useful in this life, the 
remaining four have a mystic significance and their aim is 
to bring the neophyte into contact with higher planes of 
experience. In the esoteric school the initiation does not need 
the help of any ritual, but is imparted through symbols 
{brda) which are eleven, just as the abhisekas are eleven. 

p. 96, 1. 18 : “ Wenn Jemand das, was durch die Macht 
des Gefasses in Erscheinung tritt als Tauschung erkannte, 
dem erklaren sich alle Erscheinungen als auf die Devas 
beziiglich, das Selbsterfassen des Geistes magischer Geheim- 
kraft als Leere (^Qnyata), die Leere der Geheimkraft des 
vollen Brkennens (prajna) als Seligkeit.” 

Hero the spiritual process is described which takes place 
during the three baptisms, or initiations. “ Through the 
kumbhdhhiseka, having recognized that all appearances are 
like a magic play, one explains every possible appearance 
as [projections of] gods or [visions of] mind. Through the 
guhijShhiscka one recognizes that mind, which is the field 
of one's own experience, is nothing but the void (iunya) itself. 
Through the prajna-jndriabhiscka one recognizes this void 
as bliss {sukha, mahd-sukha). “ Through the fourth [otAiseifco] 
one recognizes this bliss as devoid of any expansion.” All 
these things are explained in detail by Naropa in the 
Sekoddesatika. 

I am afraid that the long discussion which follows and is 
concerned with the abhisekas and their esoteric meaning 
has not also been properly understood by Grunwedel. From 
p. 106 up top. 113 the revelation of the six laws is narrated 
viz. gtum mo, sgyu lus, nm lam, 'od ffsal, p'o ba, groh ajug. 
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For smin lam one must, of course, read rmi lani “ dream ”, 
wliich has a great significance in the mystical process ; gium 
mo is not Caudiha, but the practice which develops the 
internal heat, etc. I need hardly insist any longer upon the 
necessity of revising this translation in the light of a deeper 
knowledge of the realia of Mahayana mysticism under 
discussion. 

There are also other points on which I do not agree with 
Professor Griinwedel; so, for instance, when he seeks to 
find traces of Manichffiism in our book or in the ideas it 
expresses. There are, I am convinced, traces of Manichseism 
and possibly of Nestorianism in some old rNifi ma pa books, 
to which I hope to draw shortly the attention of my colleagues ; 
but I think that Professor Grunwedel has here failed to prove 
his assumption. How is it possible to be convinced by his 
assertion that the Lotus-sect is Maniohsean ? There were in 
the Buddhist Tantras various methods of mystic realizations 
which were chiefly based upon the variety of human beings. 
These methods were called the vajra, ratna, kha^ga, padma 
and cdhra methods ; even the iconography of the symbolism 
of mavdahs was different according to the particular 
method followed, as we can easily perceive in the literature 
connected with the Tattvasangraha-tantra or the Paramadi- 
tantra. 

Another division of tantric rituals based upon the difference 
of the people to be initiated is also found in Ts’oh ka pa’s 
commentary upon the Guhyasamaja,* where it is stated that 
individuals are of five kinds: wtpala, white lotas, padma, 
candana, ratna. Each individual is only fit for the initiation 
of the corresponding class. This division is, of course, strictly 
connected with the pancakula or doctrine of five families 
common in the Tantras, which expresses the fivefold emanation 
and partition of cosmic phenomena from the primeval 

• rOyvd i’anu cad kyi rgyal po dpal gSaii ba adus pat rgya e’er bSad 
pa sgron ma goal bai Utg don ji bim gbyed pat me'an gyi ya% ggrel (vol. I 
of the collected works of TsoA k’a po, fol. 13). 
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conBciouauess. Anyhow the lotus-clase is peculiarly maha- 
yana. 

To sum up my views; it is quite possible that Mahayana 
Buddhism and Lamaism have been, to a certain extent, 
influenced by Manichaean doctrines; but this fact must be 
proved, and the way to be followed is not that shown by 
Professor Griinwedel. 


239. 



The Gandhara grama 

By a. H. pox STRANGWAYS 

JpRAVARTATE svargdoke grdmo ’sau na mahUale. That 
scale exists in heaven, not on earth. 

It was this sentence in the Sangltadarpam (i, 72) that 
determined me thirty years ago to visit India, Not that I 
hoped exactly to solve the problem, but the music must be 
interesting, I thought, which had learnt so much that it 
had quite forgotten. 

Perhaps one should begin by explaining why a mere scale 
—a thing that has no music in it—is important. All scales 
are not. India invents dozens every year, which disappear ; 
either they were not worth while, or they were found to be an 
ingenious form of something else that is useful. But the three 
gramas (gamuts) the sa-grama, ma-grama, and ga-grama, 
have an immense prestige. It has always been felt that 
somehow they are the epitome of Indian melody. 

A grama is a gamut, not a scale; it is a succession of 
notes, at specified distances, which may be started anywhere, 
whereas a scale has a definite starting-point. The interval is 
the unit, not the note, and that is strange to us, who think 
in notes {^Soyyoi) not in intervals {srnra). It is one of the 
points in which Greek and Indian theory do not coincide. 
“ We must speak a little more accurately,” said Aristoxenus, 
“ about interval, unless we want to be in the plight of Lasos 
and certain followers of Epigonos who thought that a note 
had breadth.” But the breadth of a note is just what strikes 
the Indian mind, its distance ” from its neighbour. The 
early Indian knew three intervals, and distinguished them 
by the symbols 4, 3, and 2, using these, in fact, as very rough 
logarithms, the actual numbers being 4'08, 3'64, and 2'24. 

We may keep his s 3 mibol 8 , but must be very sure what he 
meant by them. 
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“ 4 ” is the major tone = ^ = 204 cents. 

“ 5 ” is the minor tone = V* = cents. 

“ 2 ” is the semitone = if = 1^2 cents. 

Consequently add, multiplying firactions or adding cents, 

4+4+3+2=a fifth (|). 

4 4-3+2=8 fourth (J). 

4 + 3 = a major third ( J). 

4 + 2 = a minor third ( J). 
and 

4+41 

3 + 3 > are various kinds of dissonance. 

2 + 2 ] 

These symbols (4, 3, 2) stood for his svaras. The differences 
between them he called irulis ; and we must translate these 
back into their fractions (or centages) in order to understand 
them. There were three irulis, in the first instance;— 

“ 4 - “ 3 ” = 22 cents (i x A = U)- 

3 ” - " 2 ” = 70 cents (V X if = ff). 

- 4 ” - “ 2 ” = 92 cents (f X if = iff). 

The first of these Bharata, in the early centuries a.d., called 
the “ standard ” (pramaua) iruti, and it was by that that the 
Sagrama differed from the Magraina. The others are evolved 
by taking scales {murchana) from different starting-points 
in the two gamuts. 

The difference of view of the Greek (with his KiOdpa and 
adAds, principally) and the Indian (with his tnria, usually 
fretted) is very natural. The Greek, with his ear to the 
concords of the sounds, based bis system on the tetrachoid 
(the perfect fourth) and its divisions. The Indian, with his 
eye on the string lengths determined by his ear, attended 
chiefly to the distances between the frets. He described his 
two gamuts thus :— 

Sa-grama 4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

X 

Ma-grama 4 3 2 4 3 4 2 
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The effect of this interchange of imtia in the fifth and sixth 
places was to bring the sixth note, which lies between them, 
down one iruli by a shift of fret, as this diagram shows. 

No. 17 becomes 16; what was “ 4 ” from No. 13 is now 
" 3 ” from it, and what was a fifth from No. 4 is now a fourth 
from No. 7. Our European scale has the same gamut as the 
Ma-grama, and we have the same difficulty; though we 
negotiate it in a different place, and within the same scale, 
not in two different ones. We negotiate it by taking a note 


TIMi 



imb 


that does duty both for No. 3 and for No. 4. The note is 
out of tune with both of them, but we have taught ourselves 
gradually not to notice that by the harmony we are able 
to use in consequence, which partly distracts our attention 
from the falsity, and partly compensates for it in the leverage 
that modulation supplies to melody. 

This “ standard ” kruti occurs not only as between Nos. 16 
and 17, but in seven places in the octave, according to which 
of the seven notes is the tonic—namely, as between 0, 1; 
3, 4 : 7, 8 ; 9, 10 ; 12, 13 ; 16. 17 ; and 18, 19. In fact it 
occurs, in the accepted three octaves of the voice, twenty-one 
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timfifl. And in that connection we may consider a passage 
in the BkpratUakkya (13, 17). 

trini mandram madhymamuttamam ca sthandnyahuh sapta- 
yatnani vdcah 

amtUaraicaCra yanw ’viieshah sapta svara ye yamdste- 
pfthagva. 

“ The learned say that there are three places for the voice, 
the low, the middle, and the high, each with seven twin-notes. 

“ In these three places one twin is not to be distinguished 
without another. The seven smras are the twins, or, the 
twins are different from the smras." 

And it is true of the pairs we have found in the scales that 
one twin cannot be heard definitely except in contrast with 
the other, because the standard kruti is too small to make an 
interval in melody. Also, that the seven svaras (8a, Ri, Ga, 
etc.) arc all of them twins, that is that they occur in double 
form : and yet that you cannot properly speak of a note as 
“ being ” a twin, or a pair of notes. 

This passage, then, seems to put the two gramas, with their 
sevenfold standard irvli, as we know them in Bharata, back 
to the fourth century b.c. at least. What this implies is that 
tertian harmony was already realized in India at that date. 
For the standard iruli is the difference between the ditone— 
the two major tones that pass muster as the major third in 
early times—and the true major third (jJJ and JJ). We 
remember, too, that Archytas of Tarentum, to whom the 
discovery in Greece of the major third is attributed, lived 
about 400 B.c. 

There are at least three views about the aspect of music 
iu early India which it would be interesting to examine, if 
space would permit. (1) There is the theory of Messrs. Horn- 
bostel and Lschmann, in the Zeilschrifl fiir vergleichende 
Musikivissenschaft No. 4, that the miw is the Indlanized form 
of the Chinese k‘in, abolishing one of its notes as dissonant, 
altering one optionally (in the way we have seen) and adding 
two more. (2) There is Dr. B. Breloer’s ingenious piecing 
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together (in Die Grunddemente der dUindisehen Musik, 
1922, now out of print), from some hints of Bhaiata, of a 
fundamental pentatonic scale which preceded his system, 
and which is still to be seen there as an oveiSo? airapyavwv. 
And (3), Mr. Clements’s view (Introduction to the Study of 
Indian Musk, 1913) that the original tuning of the Sagrama 
was on A, in what we should describe as a minor-scale, and 
his interesting suggestion that in the change to the major 
scale on C, which is six Srutis higher, we may see the origin 
of the word sadja. This the books are never tired of telling 
us means “ born of six ”, but, not knowing what six, ransack 
their stores of mythical numbers, and decide on “ the six 
parts ” of the body—as if those had anything to do with it! 

And there are other views that claim respect. Diverse as 
they all are, they may all be true, as moments in the longest 
musical history in the world. They remind us of the forgotten 
temples one comes suddenly upon in the jungle, which no 
one thinks of repairing, because the merit in the next world 
would go not to him but to the original builder ; and it will 
be simpler and wiser, therefore, to build a new temple, which 
in its turn will suifer decay. 

Such a new temple is the Gandhura grama, of which we 
set out to speak. It was built, as far as we know, by Sarn- 
gadeva, the author of the SafigUa Ratnahara (thirteenth 
century), and Damodara, the author of the Sangita Darparyi 
(seventeenth century), worshipped in it with that faith which 
dispenses with reason. The words of Sarhgadeva, which 
Damodara copies verbatim, are :— 

“ If ga occupies one iruti of ri and ma each, dha one iruti 
of pa, and ni one of dha and one of so, that the seer Narada 
calls the gandhara grama.” (The MS. of Narada’s Sangtla- 
makaranda was unearthed on the banks of the Kistna, fifteen 
years ago.) 

What Sarngadeva has not said is whether these were 
alterations of the Sa-gramaorof the Ma-grama. Mr. Clements 
tried the Sa-grama, and got as the result the gamut 3 2 4 3 334; 

SBAS. OOTOBEB 1036. 46 
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but (apart from the fact that these figures, when translated 
into cents, add up to more than the octave, 1200) if 3 + 3 
is a dissonance. 3 + 3 -f 3 is a worse one. The 
Ma-grama gives 3 2 43 2 44; but this is only the Sa-grama over 
again, beginning on a different note. Dr. Breloer, taking it 
from the Ma-grama, imagined that pa occupied one sriUi 
of dha, instead of the other way round, and, on the principle 
that a vote counts two on a division, that gave him 3 2 4 3 4 2 4, 
and therewith, as he thought, the gipsy scale (Mayamalava- 
gaula) -at least, with a little coaxing at difficult corners. 
Most of the. other books that have come out in India or abroad 
cither ignore the problem or get it out wrong. 


.Sa 



3 


1 

2 4 


Sa-grlma 
Ma Pa 

4 r -4 


3 3 




3 4 


Sa 


Mr. Clemente’s 
Ga-grAms 


Ms-grAms 

Ss Ui Gs Ms Fs Dhs Ni Ss 


GA-grAms 

Ur. Bri'loer’s 
GA-Grama 



There is some witchery in all this. Bhaiata knew nothing 
of the Ga-graina, and the Ratnakara is the only effective 
mention of it. The half-dozen books that are available of 
tho.so written at the time of the Mahomniedan invasion, when 
a fairly general atU’inpt seems to have been made to give a 
working account of Hindu music, arc silent about it. Ahobala 
in his 1‘arijdla (eighteenth century) evidently gave it up in 
despair (sec 1, 104), and Rajah S. M. Tagore followed his 
account. It was born, then (and died), in the twelfth century, 
and since then lias been enjoying its nirvana in Svargaloka. 
But it can hardly be said to have earned that. For whereas 
the other gratnas produced jatis and grdmaragas and rdgas — 
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they are successive names for the same thing, an loctave-scale 
{murchana) with a drone—^the 6a-grama produced none; 
and, indeed, being a mere murchana of the Sa-grama, it could 
not produce any new ones. It is a very good mUrchana — 
commonly known in Bhairavi rag—and known equally in 
north and south ; but it is no grama. It seems probable that 
Ignotus Quidam hit one day upon this fretting for Bhairavi 
on his mnd, and decided to give it the prestige of calling it a 
grama ; and so there it stands forlorn in the jungle of Indian 
musical history. It is the use of this word, grama, that has 
caused all the puzzlement. The scale itself, 3 2 4 3 2 4 4, is not 
at all puzzling. 

We spoke of Indian musical history as a jungle. So it is, 
and so it will be until the thinking minds of that country 
attack it seriously and critically, and cease to waste time over 
pious beliefs and mathematical tricks, to repeat klokas, often 
out of their proper connection, instead of to examine problems. 
Some say—chiefly those who use the equally tempered 
harmonium—that the gramas are dead. They may be, as a 
practical issue, but the principle of them is very much alive, 
so long as it is Indian music that Indians want and not that 
of some other nationality. That harmonium is a deliberate 
invitation to the rising generation to substitute the easy for 
the difficult, and thereby to destroy all that is distinctive. 
They may accept or decline the invitation. If they accept, 
they will enter on the European path, in which harmony is 
no longer a mere constituent of scale, as at present in India, 
but a manipulation of consonance and dissonance as a vital 
element of composition. If they decline, they will adopt the 
difficult but glorious course of preserving their rdgas intact 
by raising the standard of singing, playing, and teaching 
throughout the land ; it will be as difficult as teaching a whole 
population to read and write Sanskrit, and as glorious as any 
of the many Preservation Trusts for scenery, ancient buildings, 
arts and crafts, or language. The adhesion of Europe to the 
harmonic system of music began a thousand years ago. No 
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one can say whether it is a good or a bad thing: it suits 
Europeans, it may not suit Indians. The process has been 
very gradual, now hurrying, now delaying, never ceasing; 
progress has always come by making the best of the conditions 
of the moment. 

How it may be with treatises on music written in the 
various vernaculars, I cannot say; but those written in 
English, when they resist the temptation of the attractive 
but irrelevant, tend either to ride off on generalities or to 
sink in a welter of facts. Two books, however, have lately 
appeared which show signs of a more serious temper. One 
is Venkatarama Sastri’s edition of the Svaramela-kalanidhi 
(Annamalai, 1932) with translation, which is clear and 
practical and faithful to the original. The other is B. Swarup’s 
Theory of Indian Mu$ic (Agra, 1933), which aims at showing 
not only what the principles of music arc, but how they came 
to exist and why they should be followed. He is right in 
saying that an altogether different treatment of the subject 
is required from that found in the existing books; an instance 
of his method is well seen in the concise account of tala and 
laya (time and tempo); the treatment of raga needs a more 
accurate notation, but it is on the right lines; the discussion 
of “ harmony ” will be more illuminating when instances of 
the actual practice are produced. But when the difficulty 
of discussing a technical matter in a language not one’s own 
is considered, these two books have a real value for outside- 
inquirers. 
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A Note on the Allahabad Pillar of A^oka 

By C. S. KRISHNASWAMY RAO SAHIB and AMALANANDA GHOSH 
(PLATES VI AND VII.) 

TT is a fact that hardly requires repetition that one of the 
edicts on the pillar of Aioka standing inside Akbar’a 
fort at Allahabad is addressed to the Mahamatras of 
Kau^mbi (modem Kosam on the bank of the Jamna, about 
thirty miles from Allahabad’-) -whence it -was removed to 
Allahabad by some king.* Cunningham suggested that Firuz 
Shah, who is known to have removed two other Aiokan 
columns to Delhi from Meerut (Mirath) and Topra, was the 
author also of this removal from Kosam to Allahabad.* 
On this Hultzsch makes the following remarks: “ But 
while Delhi was the capital of Firoz Shah, Allahabad was 
founded, or rather re-founded two centuries after him by 
Akbar. This ruler may have removed from K5sam the 
Allahabad pillar, on which the inscriptions of his favourite 
Birbal and of his son Jahangir are engraved. In this case 
the pillar would have been still standing at KSsam when 
the inscription of Samudragupta was incised on it.” * The 
divergence between the views of these two scholars makes 
the subject worthy of a fresh study. 

If we exclude the possibility of A^oka himself setting up 
the pillar at Allahabad, the other emperors who could have 
removed it are Jahangir (whose “ vain-glorious inscription ” 
occupies a prominent position in the pillar), Akbar (who 
built the fort at Allahabad), Firuz Shah (who removed two 
Aiokan pillars to Delhi and another unknown one to Hissar), 
and Samudra-Gupta (whose inscription on the pillar is the 

1 JBAS.. 1927, pp. 689 ff. 

* D. B. Bhandarkar, Aioka, 2nd edition, p. 382 ; R. K. Mookerji. Aioka, 

p. 86 . 

* Cunningham, Corpus Inseripiiomum Indiearum, vol. i, pp. 38-9. 

* Hultzsch, Corpus Inscriplionum Indiearum, yol. i, p. xx. 
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only record of his exploits). No other king could have any 
possible interest in the pillar. Private agency is also pre¬ 
cluded, for the removal of these vast monoliths from one 
place to another, a task “ of which any engineer might well 
be proud requirefl in old days the co-ordinated effort 
of so many labourers and leasts of burden as were certainly 
beyond the rnean.s of any private individual. AVe have only 
one historical description of the removal of one such pillar. 
Shams-i-Hhiriis! ‘Afif, the author of the Tdnkh-i-Firuz Shdhl, 
says tliat it required the services of a carriage with forty-two 
wheels, 8,400 coolies, a large number of boats which would 
carry 5,0^10 and 7,(KK) maunds of grain, besides a huge amount 
of cotton and many other accessories.* 

Let U.S consider the claims of the four emperors one by 
one. Jahiinglr's claims may be dismissed very easily, if we 
look to the following record inscribed on the Allahabad 
pillar by Raja Rirbal. the courtier of Akbar *;— 

1. Sam vat 1032, iake 149,3, Marga badi Pancami 

2. wSomavura Gahgadasasuta Maharaja Birabara Sri- 

3. Tirtharaja-Pravilga ke jatra saphala lekhitam. 

‘‘ In Saihvat 1632, fiaka 1493, on the fifth day of the dark 
half of Miirga (November-Deceniber), Maharaja Birbal, son 
of Gangadasa, undertook a successful * trip to Prayaga, the 
chief of tlie holy places. (This is hereby) recorded.” 

The years given in the two different eras come to a.d. 1575 
and 1571 respectively; one of them must be wrong. But 
the fact stands out that even in A.D. 1575 or 1571 the pillar 
was sUmling at Allahabad and not at Kausambi. It is clear 
that Jahangir could not have been responsible for the shifting 
of the pillar. 

Regarding .4.kbar, the negative evidences are many. 


* Marnliall, A fluuli‘ to Saitchi, p. <13. 

* Klimt ami Duaraon, HintoTy of India 
vol. lii, p. 3151. 

* Ciiiminghani, loe. ci*., p. 30. 

* Strangely, the word mphata “ meritorio 
It) donate the name of the inacribar. 


told by its own Uialorians, 
", “ fruitful,” has been taken 
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Abu-1 Fad’s Aiharndma, a narrative of the reign of Akbar 
abounding in the minutest detail, is silent about the pillar. 
Had Akbar really had anything to do with its removal, we 
would expect to find in the narrative a description of the 
elaborate arrangements necessary for the purpose, and pages 
of panegyrics and reflections on the divine wisdom of His 
Majesty, as evidenced by the care of ancient relics, rivalling 
that of Firuz Shah. Nor would Badaoni have missed this 
opportunity of flinging another jibe at the heretical tendency 
of Akbar in the interest taken in heathen monuments. Apart 
from these considerations, no mention is made of the incident 
by other Muhammadan historians like Nigamuddin and 
Ferishta. 

These facts sufficiently authorize us to reject the hypothesis 
of Akbar’s transporting the pillar, but we have other evidences 
pointing to the same conclusion. Akbar first visited Allahabad 
in A.H. 982 or a.d. 1574 when he was proceeding to Bengal 
to subdue a rebellion.^ Badaoni is ill-informed when he 
says that the foundation of the Allahabad fort was laid at 
this period,* for the time was certainly not favourable for 
this. Neither Nigamuddin nor Abu-1 Fazl mentions this fact. 
On the contrary, the latter places the event much later. 
“ For a long time his (Akbar’s) desire was to found a great 
city at the town of Piyag, where the rivers Ganges and Jumna 
join. . . . On the first Azar, 991, he reached the wished-for 
spot, and next day in an auspicious hour he laid the foundation 
of the city and planned out four forts.® According to Abu-1 
Fazl, therefore, the foundation of the fort was laid in a.h. 991, 
i.e. A.D. 1583. If at all, Akbar would have brought the 
pillar to Allahabad after 1583, for before that date he would 
not have taken pains to remove it from one lonely place to 
another. This possibility is precluded by the fact that the 

‘ Akhar-nama of Abu-I Fazl. tr. BoTeridgo, vol. Hi, pp. 122 ff.; Tabaqdt- 
{-Akbar! of Nijamuddin, Elliot and Dowson, vol. v, p. 372. 

* MurUakhab-ut-tawarij^ of Badaoni, tr. Lowe, vol. ii, p. 170. 

’ Akbar-nama, vol. iii, pp. 616-17. 
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pilkr was standing at Alkhabsd in a.d. 1575, even if we 
assume the later date of Birbal’s inscription to be correct. 
Moreover, he would not have aUowed ordinary people to 
scribble on it after re-etection; but we find an inscription 
on the pillar dated Sariivat 1640 or a.d. 1.583.^ 

Abu-l Fazl falsely glorifies hi.s master when he says that the 
fort was finished in a short time. The following passage 
from John Finch, an English traveller, who visited Allahabad 
in A.n. 1611, is relevant to the point: “Divers Potan 
(Pathan) Kings have sought to build here (at Allahabad) a 
Castle, blit none could doe it, till Acabar )ayd the foundation 
and proceeded with the Workc. It stands on a Point or 
Angle having the River Gemini on the South-side falling 
into the Ganges. It hath beene fortie yeeres a building, and 
is not yet finished, neither is like to bee in a long time. The 
Acabar for many yeeres had attending this worke by report 
twcntic thoiwand persons, and as yet there continue working 
thereon some five thousand of all sorts. It will be one of the 
most famous buildings of the World. . . . You enter thorow 
two faire gatc.s into a faire Court, in which stands a Filler 
of stone fiftie Cubits above ground (so deeply placed within 
ground that no end can be found) which by circumstances 
of the Indians, semneth to haw beene placed by Alexander or 
same other great Conqrterour, who could not passe further for 
Ganges." * 

Tlie italicized portion above is important for our purpose. 
Had it been a fact. Finch would have heard stories of the 
erection of the pillar by Akbar from the workmen still engaged 
in the construction of the fort. Far from it, he suggests that 
the pillar stood there from times almost immemorial. This 
statement is all the more valuable when we note that Finch 
speaks of other pillars quite correctly: “Without Dely 
(Delhi) is the remainder of an auncient Mole or hunting 
house, built by Sultan Berusa (Firuz Shah) a great Indian 
' Cunningham, loc. cit., quoted below. 

‘ furcAcW Hit Pilgrimei, vol. iv, p. 67 (italics ours). 
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Monarch, with much curiositie of stone-worke ; with and 
above the rest, is to be seene a stone Pillar, which passing 
through three stories, is higher then all twenty foure foot> 
having at the top a Globe, and a halfe Moone over it.”^ 
In the face of these facts, it is impossible to hold that the 
pillar was carried to Allahabad by Akbar. 

To turn now to Firuz Shah. Here again, our negative 
evidences are numerous. Shams-i-Shiraz ‘Afif, a con¬ 
temporary historian, mentions only two columns removed 
by Firuz Shah to Delhi: one was erected in the place {^mhk) 
at Firuzabad near the Masjid-i-Jam‘a and was called the 
Minar-i-zarin or column of gold, and the other in the Hunting 
Palace (Mushk-i-shikar) with great labour and skill.® We 
have also a record of Firuz Shah erecting a monolith at Hisssr 
Firuza, a fortress which he himself founded.® The object of 
Firuz in erecting all these pillars was the same, viz. to 
decorate the buildings made or renovated by himself. Thus, 
if he was responsible for the removal of the pillar to Allahabad, 
we would expect to find at Allahabad a fortress constructed 
by him. But there does not seem to have existed any 
fortification at the place before the time of Akbar. Such a 
careful observer as Babur would certainly have noticed the 
fortification, if one had existed at his time. But his description 
of Allahabad is plain and colourless: “ We reached the 

meeting of the waters of Gang and Jun at the Evem'ng 
Prayer, had the boat drawn to the Piag aide and got to camp 
at 1 watch, 4 garis.” * No historian, contemporary or other¬ 
wise, suggests that Firuz Shah had anything to do with the 
site now known as Allahabad. Though Nigamuddin says that 
Firuz founded thirty cities ® (the figure being raised by 

' Ibid., p. 48. 

• Elliot and Dowson, vol. iii, pp. 360-]. 

• Ibid., p. 354; Badaoni. tr. Ranking, vol. i, p. 327: Journal of the 
Asialic Society of Bengal, 1838, pp. 429-430; Cambridge Hietory of India, 
vol. iii, plat* xxxviii. 

‘ Memoirt, tr. Mrs. Beveridge, vol. iii, p. 666. 

‘ fahaqAt i-Akbari, tr. B. De, p. 260. 
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Ferishta to two hundred *), authoritative lists give only seven 
cities, and Allahabad does not figure in the list.® One fails 
to understand why he should take the trouble of removing 
the pillar from Kau^mbi and setting it up at a place with 
which he had no concern at all. It would be the height of 
indiscretion to ascribe the deed to Firuz Shah, simply because 
he removed two other pillars to Delhi. 

The acribblings on the pillars, which are large in number, 
afford a further clue to the past history of the pillar. 
Cunningham, who examined them thoroughly, found seven 
dates ranging from Sariivat 1464 to 1495 or a.d. 1407 to 
1438; twelve dates ranging from Samvat 1501 to 1584 or 
A.D. 1444 to 1527 : three ranging from Samvat 1632 to 
1640 or A.D. 1575 to 1583; and three of Samvat 1864 or 
A.D. 1807.® Even in tlic copies of the edicts of Afoka published 
in Hultzsch’s edition,^ we find among others the following 
dates: 1397 or a.d. 1340 (between lines 2 and 3 of Edict I), 
1387 or A.D. 1330 (between lines 3 and 4 of Edict I), 1382 
or A.D. 1325 (between lines 1 and 2 of Edict II), and 1375 
or A.D. 1319 (between lines 2 and 3 of Edict IV). It may 
be noted that all these dates are prior to the accession of 
Firuz Shah, which took place in a.d. 1351. On the strength 
of Birbal's inscription quoted above, we may presume that 
the inscriptions which give these dates were recorded to 
commemorate the baths of the devoted at the confluence. 
If this be a fact, it completely demolishes the hypothesis 
of Firuz Shah’s setting up the pillar at Allahabad. It may be 
argued that the pillar was scribbled on while it was standing 
at Kau4ambi. This, however, cannot stand to reason, as 
many of the scribblings give the month and date as well, 
and more often than not, they give the month of Magha 
(January-Fel)ruary), a month that is specially prescribed 

‘ Briggs, Hiee of Ihe Mahomedan Potver in India, vol. i, p. 465. 

’ Klliot ond Dowsun, vol. iii, p. 364. 

* Cunningham, loc. cit. 

‘ Hultzsch, loo. cit., plates facing pp. 156 and 158. 
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in the Hindu scriptures for kalpa-vasa or temporary residence 
near the confluence. It is surprising that Cunningham did 
not notice these facts and wrongly ascribed to Firib! Shah 
a deed which he had never accomplished, and that error 
has been repeated by all the modern scholars. It is 
unfortunate that the scribblings on the pillar have not been 
considered worthy of attention. They ought to be re-studied 
from the original and will certainly yield more definite material 
for the study of the history of the pillar. 

We are thus left to the possibility of Asoka himself setting 
up the pillar at Allahabad or Samudra-Gupta removing it 
from Kaulambl. Though nothing definite can be said about 
either of the monarchs, it may be emphasized that there 
is no jyrirm facie difficulty in thinking that the pillar is in 
eitu. The Edict which is addressed to the Mahamatras of 
Kau^ambl niay in reality be only a copy of the original 
edict published at Kau^ambl. It is easy to understand 
why A^oka chose Allahabad as a proper place for inscribing 
his pillar edicts: the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna is mentioned as a holy place even in such early texts 
as the Mahabkdrata,^ the ^veda-PariSislaf and the Majjhima- 
Nikdyaf and must have then, as now, attracted a large 
number of pilgrims. 

If this be true, then we are to interpret the words ayam 
ucchritah slanibJiah, line 30 of Samudra-Guptas’s Inscription, 
as “ this pillar was erected ”, not “ this high pillar ” as has 
been done by Fleet, and it appears that the pillar was resting 
on the ground when Samudra-Gupta re-erected it. From a few 
letters on the pillar it appears that the pillar was not standing 
in a vertical position immediately before the time of Samudra- 
Gupta. . The letters read as ganikdkasya are early Gupta 
in character. They are incised vertically on the pillar : as 
Princep says, “ It would have been exceedingly inconvenient 

' Mahabharata, Bombay edition, iii, 85, 69 ff. et paaaim, 

» Seheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen dea fgveda, p. 171. 

• AfojjAiTna ATiiayo, P.T.S.. vol. i, p. 39. 
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if not impowible to have cut the name up and down at right 
angles to the other writings when the pillar was erect.” * 

If Samudra-Gupta re-erected the fallen pillar, the reason 
for this seems to have been the coming aivamedha. Andrzej 
Gawronski points out that the inscription of Samudra-Gupta 
should be dated in the interval between Samudra-Gupta’s 
return from the southern expedition and the celebration of 
the sacrifice.* Prayaga might have appealed to the Emperor 
as the proper place for the aivamedha, as tradition records 
many sacrifices at this place.* The object of incising here 
the praiasti which Hari^epa composed seems to be the desire 
of the Emperor to give wide publicity to his achievements, 
as according to the custom of the aivamedha, conquered 
kings followed the Suzerain to the place of the sacrifice. 

One objection against the pillar having been at Allahabad 
since the days of A4oka or Samudra-Gupta is that neither 
Fa-Hien nor Hiuen-Tsang mentions its existence at Allahabad. 
But it must be noted side by side that neither of them 
mentions any pillar even at Klau4ambi (though one is still 
standing there). The list of pillars given by the Chinese 
pilgrims is by no means exhaustive; for example Hiuen- 
Tsang mentions only one pillar with a lion capital at 
SaAka^ya *; whereas, in all probability, there was another 
one there with an elephant capital.® There might have been 
other reasons which prevented Hiuen-Tsang from mentioning 
the Allahabad pillar: with the appropriation of it by 
Samudra-Gupta, it ceased to be a Buddhist monument, and 
the orthodox pilgrim felt no interest in it. 

We may conclude with a few words about the capital of 
the pillar. Joseph Tiefienthaler, who visited Allahabad 

‘ Journal of the. Anatic Society of Bengal, vcl. vi, pt. ii,p. 968 ; for a copy 
of the inscription, see ibid., piste Ivi, No. 10. 

* Quoted in V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th edition, p. 298, n. 3. 

* For example, Mahahharala, i, 65, 1. The Prayaga-Mdhatmya in the 
PadttM-Purdna (ed. AnandUrsma), i. 43, 46, mentions a spot called 
Da4a4vsmedha at Prayaga. 

* Beal, Buddhist Kecords of the Western World, vol. i, p. 203. 

‘ Hitananda Sastri in Sir Asatoeh Memorial Volume, part 1, p. 231. 
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about the middle of the eighteenth centurf, aaya that the 
pillar was crowned by a globe, surmounted by a cone.^ He 
also gives an illustration of the Allahabad pillar,* reproduced 
here for ready reference. The Allahabad Municipal Museum 
has recently acquired from inside the Fort area a piece of 
sculptured stone, an inverted lotus surmounted by an abacus 
of decent execution.® This is no doubt the capital that was 
set up on the pillar after its re-erection by Captain Edward 
Smith, of the Engineers, in 1838. Cunningham must have 
seen the capital at its proper place when he visited the Fort 
in 1862-3, for he describes it in the following words ; “ The 
pillar was again set up in 1838 by Captain Edward Smith, ► 
of the Engineers, to whom the design of the present capital 
is entirely due. . . . But the new capital designed by 
Captain Smith is, in my opinion, a signal failure. . . . The 
animal at the top is small and recumbent, and altogether the 
design is insignificant. Indeed, it looks to me not unlike a 
stuffed poodle stuck on the top of an inverted flower-pot.” * 

The animal, so far as we are aware, has not yet been 
recovered. The inverted lotus, however, is of extremely 
crude workmanship. But the same cannot be said of the 
abacus, which has been thus described by Cunningham; 

“ The circular abacus, however, still remains with its graceful 
scroll of alternate lotus and honeysuckle, resting on a beaded 
astragalus of Greek origin.” ® Here, therefore, he seems to 
think that the abacus is really Aiokan ; but in his Reports 
of the Archseological Survey of India, quoted above, he 
suggests that like the lotus and the animal, the abacus also 
was the execution of Captain Smith. It is risky to pronounce 

’ “ Le Bommet est orn£ d’un globe de pierre Bunnont^ d’un cone," 
Deseription HiOorique et Otographique de I'Inde, 1791, Tome I, p. 224. 

* Ibid., facing p. 223. 

’ See the encloaed photograph, for which we aie indebted to Mr. B. M. 
Vyas, Executive Officer, Allahabad Municipal Board, and the organizer of 
the Allahabad Municipal Muaenm. 

A Cunningham, Archseological Survey oj'india, voL 1, p. 300. 

• Cunningham, Corpus Inseripliomim Ivdicarum, vol. i, p. 37. 
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a definite judgment on this point, but we may only note 
that the stone of the abacus is different from that of the 
lotus. The beads carved on the former may also point to 
its A^okan origin. For Tavernier, in describing a pillar 
(presumably belonging to Aioka) at Benares, says: “It 
terminates in a pyramid, and has a great ball on the point, 
and below the ball it is encircled by large beads.” ^ 

* Ball, TravtU nj Tot'rrrtirr, vol. i, p. 119. The pillar referred to is probably 
the L/i( hhairo, which was destroyed in the communal riot of 1809. {District 
Gauilecr of the llnileH Provinreji, vol. xJtvi, p. 208 ; also Fiihrer, Monumental 
Antiquities and Inscriptions of the North-West Province and Oudh. p. 306.) 

^ 32 . 




The Cas*chroin v. the Lei'ssu 

A study of the primitive forms of Plough in Scotland 
and ancient China 

By L. C. HOPKINS 
(PLATE VIII) 

rpHE foul unfamiliar syllables in the title of this paper 
seemed as originally written so like the heading of some 
important appeal from one of the less known Colonies to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, that a more 
informative sub-title appeared advisable. 

In fact, however, we are merely concerned with certain 
primitive forms of Plough. One of these is only recently 
obsolete (if indeed it is even now absolutely disused in some 
remote spots in Northern or North-western Scotland); the 
other is extant only as a pictographic ghost occasionally 
visible among the legendary spectres on Bronze or Bone 
antiquities from China, since it has long been superseded 
by the ordinary ox-drawn plough callec^ U 
When in the year 1927, in the Journal of the Society, 
I had occasion to discuss the character ^ lei, which I then 
argued represented not a plough, but the thrust-hoe, I laid 
down “ the proposition that nothing can be termed a plough 
that is not hauled from in front (whether by oxen, yaks, 
horses, or even men) ”, but I little suspected that there 
were then both at Aberdeen and Oxford examples of an 
implement of tillage that directly disproved my thesis. Nor 
could I foresee that in three years time a like rebuff was 
awaiting me on the Chinese side, in the pages of a review 
not then in existence, Academia Sinica. But so it was. 

The Gaelic cas-chr<m, or foot-plough, first sv«am jinto my 
ken (if this remarkable flower of s^ec|i may passl'A'rom a 
large picture in The Times of 11th A|4|,,^l933f headed “ In 
the Isle of Skye; the old Hand-plough”. Below, was the 
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note, “ The primitive wooden hand-plough known as the 
Cas Crom was at one time in general use all over the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, but it is now scarcely ever seen except 
in Skye and the Outer Hebrides.” The cas-chrom itself is 
well shown, and close by is figured a crofter in the act of 
“ ploughing ”, with his right foot thrusting against the foot¬ 
rest. On the 29th April there followed a letter from Mr. G. M. 
Fraser, the librarian of the Aberdeen Public Library, on the 
same topic, and to him I am, in the first instance, indebted 
for directing me to the quarter, whence later I was able to 
obtain the excellent photograph of a cas-chron^ in the Anthro¬ 
pological Museum of Marischal College, Aberdeen, shown in 
Plate VIII, together with a cutting from the Museum Catalogue 
describing it. I am greatly indebted to Professor B. W. 
Keid, the Curator of the Museum, for these facilities. 

The exhibit in the Mu.seum Catalogue is thus described: 
“ Cas-chrom, foot-plough, in wood and iron. Main or only 
agricultural implement used by crofters in highlands of 
Scotland, serving at once as spade and plough. Island of 
Skye.” 

Glad as I was to receive Professor Reid’s clear photograph, 
I still remained in some doubt whether the implement, 
lacking as it does both coulter and mould-hoard, had properly 
earned the title of plough. It was not clear to me, not having 
seen one in operation, how it could form a furrow-slice, or 
even throw up the loosened soil at all. At best, it seemed 
merely an incipient plough. 

It was not until 1 recently rediscovered a letter of January, 
193i, from my friend, Mr. Henry Balfour, Curator of the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, that my doubts were set at 
rest. In his letter Mr. Balfour writes that there are in the 
Museum one or two examples of the Cas-chrom, and he was 
good enough to illustrate his explanation by a drawing of 
one seen from the side, a tracing of which I have added 
immediately below. With the figure Mr. Balfour adds the 
note, “ There is the ‘ Cas chrom ’ used in the Hebrides and 
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extreme N. of Scotland, which is like this, all of wood ectcepting 
the share which is iron. It is driven into the ground with the 
foot (using the foot-rest) and the handle is then levered 
down, the ‘ heel ’ forming a fulcrum, and a furrow is torn 
out, as it were.” 

Such is the Cas-chrom, which perhaps was not always 
reinforced with an iron share. It must have a very ancient 
origin for it seems to infer an age when beasts of draught 
were not at the disposal of the primitive cultivator. 

But now, leaving Scotland, and from the lone shieling of 
the misty island, parted by mountains and a waste of seas 
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(though they be of sand), we come at length to Far Eastern 
Asia and the home of the lei-ssU, the strange and obsolete 
counterpart of the cas-chrom. 

Here, in the second volume of Academia Sinica, the 
distinguished Chinese Bulletin of the National Research 
Institute of History and Philology, published in Peiping, 
appeared in 1930, a remarkable paper, “ On Some Agricultural 
Implements of the Ancient Chinese,” by Mr. Hsu Cliung-shu, 
^ ^ The writer is one of a group of modernist Chinese 
scholars who hold aloft the banner with the strange device 
Excelsior. They are probing deeply and in a cool and critical 
spirit into the obscurities of their origins and immense 
history, and are examining afresh the problems of their 
language and their national thought. 

And what to a Western student of such subjects had at 
first, owing to its novelty, an interest qualified by a certain 

JBAS. nCTOBKB 1035. 46 
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astrlngency of criticism, was the unusual character of the 
language in which these researches and essays were addressed 
to the reader. To the older generation of their compatriots 
to which the term literati was commonly applied, this language, 
1 imagine, must have seemed an abhorrent jargon. It is 
indeed a language and idiom of mixed origins. Of it we 
may not inaptly say that the voice is a Far Eastern Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of an Occidental Esau, 
hardened to the requirements of an alien syntax and arrange¬ 
ment of sentences and clauses, and at home with the apparatus 
of idioms, phrases, and newly minted words, transported 
from a speech familiar to these modern students, and in 
whose literary structure they appear to be able to think, 
even when retaining the outward semblance of the Chinese 
script. 

But to one Western student at least this ambigenous litera¬ 
ture—to use a term more urbane than is hybrid—presents a 
more gracious aspect than it can exhibit to a Chinese scholar 
of the old order. There are various helpful innovations for 
which he sliould be grateful, since they tend to save much 
time and labour. 

Although Mr. Hsu gives as the English form of his caption 
the words, “ On Some Agricultural Implements of the Ancient 
Chinese,” the more concise version of the Chinese title, 
^ wu k'ao, “ An inquiry into the Lei-ssQ,” 

is a closer description, for the main part of his task concerns. 
the primitive Chinese Plough or Ptoughi. The author’s 
examination of his material is lengthy and elaborate. It is 
profusely illustrated, and as profusely supported by citations 
from Chinese literature. It will be obvious that I can only 
deal in the most summary way with an essay that merits 
exposition and comment on a far more extensive scale than 
the space available to me here permits. 

The author divides his subject under seven heads, as 
follows ; (1) The Lei as it appears in the written character ; 
(2) the form and make of the Lei; (3) the Ssfl and its form 
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tmd make as it appears in the written character; (4) the 
region where the lei and ssu were in general use ; (5) confusion 
in the use of the terms lei and ssu ; (6) manner of ploughing 
in ancient times; (7) rise of the method of ploughing with 
oxen and the survival of the lei-ssu system. 

The Lei-ssu 

But it is time to go forward, and put our hands to this 
ancient and obsolete plough, and to learn what was the nature 
and the real origin of this implement of tillage, as disclosed 
by the researches of Mr. Hsii Chung-shu. 

No actual example has come down to us. Being of wood, 
it must soon have decayed and disintegrated. All we have 
to depend on is a “ restoration ” by a commentator on the 
text of the K’ao Kur>^ Chi, # X |£, itself a later document 
than the Chou Li in which it was incorporated, the 
authenticity of which work is again not above suspicion. 
However, this restoration is based on particular measure¬ 
ments supplied by the K’ao Rung Chi, and as figured by 
Mr. Hsii Chung-shu, I reproduce the restoration below, for 
whatever it may be worth. 

Now if such an implement as that described and here 
illustrated was ever in use, it is obvious that it must have 
closely resembled the Cas-chrom already shown in Fig. 1, 
According to the accepted explanations hitherto given, this 
“ plough ” consisted of a curved wooden handle called lei 
and a metal share called ssu fitted to the lower part of 
the handle, at a certain angle. Further, as will be seen, 
the author of the special comment on the K’ao Rung Chi 
has figured an additional element at the junction of the 
handle and the share, which is named a now H (also, it is 
added, known as tzu JOtg, or foot). This additional element 
certainly appears to me to be intended to serve as a moulding- 
board. 

But does this disyllabic term lei-ssu really stand for a 
single implement used in tilling the soil at any time between 
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the high antiquity of the Shang-Yin dynasty and the opening 
of the Han period in 206 b.c. ? 

It seems curious, hut after spending much time in the 
search, I have been unable anywhere in Mr. Hsii’s pages to 
come upon any explicit statement showing what his opinion 
is upon that point. Considering his views as to the double 
origin of the lei-ssu, and to the confusion that surrounds 
the terms used for ancient Chinese agricultural implements, 
this omission is strange indeed. 
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For myself, I think there nmst have been such a time. 
I do not see otherwise how the words ^ ^ fu lei ssu, 
for example, rendered in Giles Dictionary, by “ carr}Tng 
their plough-handles and shares on their backs”, could 
have been written. How' could a labourer carry the main 
part of hi.s plough on his back, and, separately, and in that 
case, in what way, carry the share also on his back ? Obviously 
the phrase implies a single though composite burden. Be 
that as it may, the point is only of secondary importance 
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after all, and 1 will pass on to give a summary account of 
Mr. Hsu’s views of early Chinese agriculture, which have 
a wider scope than quite appears from the title of his paper, 
while his theory of the double origin of the archaic Chinese 
plough is perhaps the most striking feature. 

Chinese tribal groups, Mr. Hsd postulates, had at first to 
contend with wild beasts, and to struggle with hostile tribes. 
Their daily life was a condition of warfare. Hence weapons 
were their most essential need. Accordingly, implements 
of tillage of metal appeared later than weapons. From the 
evidence of the Honan finds and of the oldest Bronzes, the 
author thinks, characters containing the character ^ hi, 
plough, would seem to stand for implements of wood. For 
the plough certain bifurcated branches of trees, cut into the 
fashion of a tuning-fork, were used as the most natural 
and best adapted instrument. When in a later stage of 
development metal was introduced, a double bladed spade 
came into use. 

But besides the lei there was another related but distinct 
implement employed in agriculture—the ssu. This word 
is now always translated as “ share ” in English, or “ soc ” 
in French. But in its first shape it was a digging-stick of 
wood, apparently having a slightly bent handle, and at its 
lower end trimmed or bevelled to a sharp edge capable of 
cutting into the earth, but not wide enough to throw up 
the loose soil. For this reason they came to add a rounded 
flat wooden blade at the lower end, and when the utility of 
metal became more appreciated, into the front part of the 
flat blade was inserted a more or less semicircular metal 
share. Thus from these two different implements was 
developed, from the lei the spade, and from the ssu the true 
plough ^ keng It. 

This lei was the customary implement of the people of 
Yin, and after the fall of that dynasty, was taken over by the 
various States of the eastern regions; while the ssu was the 
common means of tillage in the Western lands, t’u. 
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and after the trek to the East. * still remaiixed in use 
along the country watered by the Rivers Ch’ien and Wei, ^ 
and IfJ, viz. in parts of Kansu and Shensi. 

We need not to-day follow any further this essay, valuable 
though the remaining pages are, but confine our attention 
to the text and illustrations relating to the character ^ lei. 

The studies following the discovery of the Honan Bone 
relics in 1899 have supplemented what could be learnt 
from the oldest Bronzes, and I shall adopt Mr. Hsii’s order 
in my selection of these. 

On the Bones we do not find the Id standing alone. It 
occurs only in combination, in examples of perhaps one single 
character, but possibly of two. This character our author 
considers to be ^ hii, to plough, and very likely he is right, 
but 1 hope to give reasons elsewhere why I think it really 
stands for ifft keng, also meaning to plough. Mr. Hsii cites 
five in.stancc.s of this compound, of which I select three 
(copying two of thc.se from my own versions as slightly more 
accurate).' The third is of special interest, because it aptly 
though very clinnsily tries to depict the action of the plough¬ 
man in raising one foot to tread on the foot-rest of the 
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plough, incidentally also explaining the Gaelic name cas- 
chroiii, which means hcrU-foot,—Ex orierUe lux, when least 
e.xpected ! 

Despite the linear economy and childish drawing we can 

■ Thi- first and thml of Hsu'.s arc the 0th and JOth of Plate VII, in 
Pfirl Vlll of my •• Fic{ogra])hic RecannaisHinceBin JRAS,, October, 
ItV’T. The fiilh of Hflii's Hoob not appear in my Plate, and 1 have copied 
it direct from Lo Chen-ytiV work, //ok Pien, "JC, p. 28 {not 38 as printed 
by Hail). 
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discern a headless human figure grasping some object having 
a long handle and some sort of blade. And from Bronzes 
we shall get confirmation from three examples cited by 
Mr. Hsii. The first two are new to me, but the third has 
long been familiar, and I copy it direct from p. 14 of the 
Yin Wen Ts'un collection in the 1 Shu Ts'ung Pien,^ vol. 9. 




Fw. 6. Fin. 7. Fig. 8. 

The first two are linear and diagrammatic, but show the 
terminal double blade, as well as the foot-rest. The plough¬ 
man’s hand is carefully expressed. So it is in Fig. 8, the 
sole character on its Bronze, and an effort in portraiture of 
still-life not to be decried. 

But far more accurate as a drawing, and of greater suggestive 
interest as a symbol, whether as interpreted by our author, 
or in a more terrestrial spirit by myself, is the remarkable 
compound cited by Mr. Hsii, with which I shall bring this 
paper to an end. This compound consists of the old form 
of ^ ts’e, honorific record, flanked on the right and left, by 
a pair of lei, ploughs. Thus drawn these have a verisimilitude 
the previous figures cannot claim. Now what is this striking 
combination, that is, to what modern character does it 
correspond ? Hitherto, there has been no answer. It has 
been left to Mr. Hsii Chung-shu to find one and a most 
ingenious and attractive solution it is. He suspects it stands 
for the modern character m chio, when representing that 
syllable in the expression ^ 30^ chio chih, noble rank, 

* jis ^ ^ m 
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but not when meaning only a wine goblet, a separate character 
having in ancient times been reserved for each of the two 
distinct senses of the word. 

But Hsii’s explanation of the significance of the group, the 
honorific record between two pairs of ploughs, is that all is 
symbolic. The passage from the inscription he cites specifies 
four persons present at an inaugural investiture, the sovereign, 
his secretary, the personage Wang about to be ennobled. 
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and a minister designated Tsai P’eng Fu. Our author sees 
in the two pairs of ploughs, the two groups of persons taking 
part in this ceremony, the sovereign and his secretary in one, 
facing the recipient of nobility and the minister attendant in 
the other. 

This aery flight of Mr. Hsu’s fancy is, I confess, rather 
more than, burdened with the two pairs of ploughs, I can 
follow from the earth with safety. Symbolism no doubt there 
is, but surely it is of a more direct and terrestrial quality, and 
through the homely and appropriate figure of the ploughs, 
points to the apanage shih ti, or landed estate, by 

the cultivation of which the grantee and his successors could ~ 
maintain themselves in comfort and dignity. 

275. 


{To be 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICA^TIONS 

AN IMPORTANT INTERPRETATION IN THE RAMA- 
CARITA-MANASA REGARDING ITS DATE 
The verses that give the date of composition of the poem 
are the 34th and 35th dohas of the Balakapd® ia Ramadasa 
Gaur’s edition, and may be translated as follows :— 
“Having so removed all donbts, 

And having placed on my head the pollen-dust of my 
master’s lotus-feet, 

I again pray to all with joined palms 

That I may not be blamed as I make this Tale. 4 

Having now respectfully bowed my head to Siva, 

I describe the spotless story of Rama’s deeds. 

In the Samhata 1631, 

I make this Tale, having placed my head at the feet of Hari. 8 
On the 9th day of Madhumasa—^that being Tuesday— 

I published this Tale at Avadhapuri. 

On the day on which Srutis sing Rama’s birth 
There assemble all the holy shrines : 12 

Asums, ndgas, birds, men, munis and gods 
Come and serve Raghunayaka; 

Wise men celebrate the great birth-festival 

And sing the lovely fame of Rama : 16 

Many crowds of good folk bathe 

In the holy waters of the Saraju 

And repeat the name of Rama, having recalled in their 
hearts 

His beautiful dark figure. 20 

The sight of, the touch of, a dip into, and draught of 
its waters 

Take away all the sins, so say the Vidas and Purdnas ; 
Endless is the glory of the sacred river 
And cannot be described by the pure-reasoned Sarada. 24 
The beautiful city, which guarantees a place in the Abode 
of Rama, . 
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Is famous in all regions for its world-purifying quality : 

The four types of creatures in the world, that are 
innumerable, 

Are released from the bonds of rebirth by their death in 
Avadha. 28 

Deeming the City beautiful in all respects, 

The bestower of all kinds of completion, and the mine of 
welfare, 

I began the making of the spotless Tale, , 

By hearing which perish desire, pride, and falsehood. 32 
The Rdma-Carda-Manasa is its name ; 

By hearing it with ears open one gets repose : 

The elephant of mind, which is scorched in the fire of 
desires, 

Feels relieved if he come to this lake. 36 

The Rama-Carila-Mdnasa, the beloved of munis, 

Was constructed by ^ambhu, being beautiful and pure. 
Competent completely to crush the three kinds of evils, 
sufferings, and poverty. 

And to destroy the evil ways of Kali, and all sins. 40 

Having constructed it Mahesa kept it in his mind 
(mdnasa), 

And, finding a suitable occasion, he related it to TJma. 

It is therefore that ‘ the Rama-CarUa-Mdnasa ’, 

The name, was announced by Kara after a search of his 

heart, and with a feeling of joy. 44 ' 

I recite the same relief-giving and beautiful Tale; 

Hear it, good men, respectfully and attentively. 

What kind of Mdnasa it is, how it came to be, 

And why it is popular all over the world, 48 

Now I will tell these. 

Having recalled Unia and Vrsaketu to my mind ”. 50 

Now, if we closely look into the lines of the text we shall 
note that all the three main verbs occurring in the first eight 
lines, each having kathS, i.e. tale or its synonym guna-gdtU 
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for its object, are in the present tense, and clearly suggest 

the beginning of the work:— ' 

karcUa hUha == while I make this Tale ; 

baranaun bisada 1 = 1 describe the spotless story of llama’s 

Rama guna-gatha J deeds ; 

karaun kathd = I make the Tale. 

On the other hand, we find that the two main verbs 
occurring in the next twenty-four lines, i.e. from the 9th to 
32nd, both inclusive, one having kathd and the other having 
its synonym carita for its object, are in the definite past tense, 
and clearly suggest a work which was finished long before. 
yaha carita prakdsa = published this Tale. 

him^ kathd^ra 1 _ doing of the spotless Tale. 

kmha arambha J 

But again in the remaining few lines we find that the main 
verb kahaun, having kathd for its object, is in the present tense, 
and very clearly suggests the beginning of the work :— 
kahaun kathd soi = I recite the same Tale ; 
and the work resumes its normal course. 

Again, the relatives that occur in the 10th and 11th lines, 
seemingly employed to denote the day and the place of the 
composition, are remote relatives :— 

jehi dina = “ On the day on which ” very clearly suggests 
a long past day. Had the line been written on the said Rd,ma- 
naumi, some such word as dju, i.e. “to-day”, should have 
been employed ; 

tahdh = “ there ”, again, points definitely to the fact that 
these lines were interpolated at some place other than 
Avadhapurl. 

Then, the verb cali dvahin = “ assemble ”, occurring in the 
12th line of the quotation, referring to its subject tirtha, 
i.e. holy shrines, again suggests that these lines were not 
written on the said Rdma-maurm, for otherwise the poet should 
have used words suggesting that the shrines had assembled 
there for the occasion. 

These facts leave no room for doubt, and lead us straight 
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to the condusion that the 9th to 32nd lines, both inclusive, 
were interpolated long after the poem was finished, and also 
at a place other than Avadhapuri. 

We may do well to remember in this connection the fact 
that all over India the days for the celebration of the festival 
vary according as the observers are Smartas or Vaisnavas. 
According to the Vaisnava calculations the Rama-nauml 
of the year 1631 v.e. should have been celebrated on 
Wednesday, and not on Tuesday, while according to the 
Smarta calculations it should have been celebrated on Tuesday. 
Having taken it for granted that the 9th line was written on 
the said Rdrm-nauml, and also at Avadhapuri, they have, 
in the past, concluded that the poet was a Smarta Vaisnava. 
But. in view of the facts given above, it seems necessary that 
in future wc should not rely upon the 9th line when 
determining the faith of Tulasidas, for it is quite possible that 
by the time that the poet inserted the 9th to 32nd lines— 
if it was he who inserted them—Wednesday should have been 
replaced in his memory by Tuesday as the day on which he 
had celebrated the festival at Avadhapuri. However, the 
composition of the Rama-Carita-Manasa being the most 
important event in the life of the poet and in the history of 
Medieval Indian literature, I hope the attention of scholars 
will be drawn to these lines. 

Mata Prasad Gupta. 

THE I'UNCH MAUKED COINS: A SURVIVAL OF THE 
INDUS CIVILIZATION 

In this JouRNAt, ante, pp. 307 f,, in an article with the 
above title, Dr. C. L. Fibri draws attention to the affinity that 
seemingly exists betu'een symbols found on the Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seals and those on certain punch-marked coins. 
As the impression might be conveyed by this paper that 
Dr. F4bri was the first to be struck by this correspondence, 
!t IS only fair to note that two Indian scholars had previously 
called public attention to this similarity, citing several of the 
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identical examples now given by Dr. Fibii. Dr. Pran Natb 
noticed the resemblance between the signs five years ago, 
and made a special study of the punch-marked coins in the 
British Museum in this connection ; he referred to the question 
on more than one occasion, and published specific examples 
in the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. vii (1931), Supplement, 
pp. 11 f. Mr. Durga Prasad also, in pamphlets and lectures 
and in the thesis submitted to the Numismatic Society of 
India, which won the gold medal of the Society in 1933 (at 
Baroda), had dealt with the question. 

Whether the similarity is real or only apparent is another 
matter; but the names of those who had anticipated the 
thesis now presented might well have been mentioned. 

The most notable contribution towards the pre-history of 
the punch-marked coins has been made by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
who demonstrated last December at Allahabad to the members 
of the Numismatic Society and the United Provinces Historical 
Society that certain metal pieces recovered during the 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro agreed in shape and in weight- 
system with the punch-marked copper coins. The excavated 
pieces seemed to form quite a group (as distinguished from 
stray or chance pieces). 

280. K. P. Jayaswal. 

London, 

14th Junt, 1935. 

CURIOUS OMISSIONS IN PALI CANONICAL LISTS 

Indologists have at this time of day come to know how 
prominent is the part played by numbered categories in 
the Pali Canon. The whole of the Fourth Nikaya, the Ang- 
uttara, is composed of such. The two last Suttantas of the 
First Nikaya : the “ Sangiti ” and the “ Das-uttara ”, are 
composed of such. Five Suttas of the Second Collection: 

“ Bahuvedaniya, Chabbisodhana, Bahudhatuka, Mahacat- 
tarisaka, Pancattaya,” have numerical title and treat¬ 
ment. The Third Nikaya alone, the Samyutta, has not con¬ 
formed to this method. In the case of the Anguttara- and 
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Dtgha-Nikayas the subjects are not only grouped under 
numbers, they are taken in arithmetical progression: the 
Ones, Twos, Threes, etc, (That the AnguUara progression 
should cease at the Elevens, as though it were a cricketing 
chronicle, has not yet been inquired into, if I may except 
myself (in my re-written Home University Library Buddhism, 
1934).) The lists are apparently out to exclude nothing which 
will have been of doctrinal importance to the compilers, when¬ 
ever and wherever that compilation took place. 

Now if we are to be guided in our conclusions by writers 
in general, Buddhist and European, as to what is, and has 
been from the start of doctrinal importance and centrality, 
we shall ascribe these features to four credal formulas : the 
Three Refuges, the Three Marks, the Four Ariyan Truths, and 
the Way as Eightfold. And we should therefore confidently 
look to find all of these not only included in their due numerical 
place in all those three series of lists, but given priority of 
place. They would be there ; they would come first. I might 
add that we should, under the Ones, look to find nirvana. 
Do wc find these expectations borne out ? 

We do not. We find that inclusion of all of these as titular 
items is cither partially or wholly absent. Nirvana is among 
. the latter. I append a table of such results as I have found ; 


Doctrine 

Buddha, Dhamma, 
Sarigha 

Anicca, dukkha 
anaitd 

Dukkha, samudaya, 
nirodha, magga 


AUhangika-magga 


Tika-nipata: 
pp. 123,‘226 (not as 
a titular triad!) 
Tika-nipata: p. 28G 
{alrtMsl at the end !) 
Catukka-nipata, 
nil 


Atthaka-nipata, 


Digha 
Sahgiti, nil. 
Dasuttara, nil. 

Sahgiti, nil. 
Dasuttara, nil. 
Sahgiti, (as “know¬ 
ledges”, not 
“ truths ”. 
Dasuttara, last item 
but one. 

Sahgiti, nil. 
Dasuttara, No. ii. 
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With regard to the last item, I have already pointed out 
{Manual, 1932) that in the San^ti we get the “ eight ” 
angas, hut not as attributes of a Magga. They are a list of 
eight “ fitnesses ” {samatta). Further, that in a Tika-nipata 
Sutta {Anguttara, I, p. 296) we find a number of lists, those 
subsequently called hodkippakkhiyd dhamma, being as it were 
tried on in turn as forming a Middle Course. And I surmised, 
that some term, then qualifying the Way in the First Utterance 
was being let drop because of its depreciated value. This 
word was bhava, depreciated from its lofty meaning of spiritual 
growth, in bham-magga, or bhava-patipadd, to mean “ lives ” 
and “ worlds ”, both bhava, and surviving only in the later 
bhava-cakka, or wheel of becoming, or of lives. 

With regard to all the lists above, I am not here saying, 
that they are not scattered about in all four Nikayas. They 
are ; it is only that, as items, as it would be thought, of the 
first importance, their occurrence where they should one and 
all have come, aye, and been given first rank, is curiously 
intermittent and the reverse of what we should find, had they 
always occupied that doctrinal centrality of which Hinayanists 
and writers on Buddhism are for ever telling us. Their treat¬ 
ment in these three sets of categories has not yet been weighed 
with historical criticism as it should be. It points to an age 
when their position in the cult of the Buddhism of India 
and of Southern Asia was not what it has since come to be. 
The revising compiling standardizing gentlemen of the Patna 
Sangha were, as to their main dogmas, in a relatively fluid 
state of mind. And as they progressed with the long business 
of arranging important teachings in numbered lists, a super- 
recognition of certain of these was evolving. Thus, whereas 
the Eights omit listing as item an eightfold way, when we 
come to the Tens we find a Way of many points, but it was 
then only possible to lengthen matters and call it tenfold. 

In such matters I am as yet in a minority of one—an 
eka-nipdtd. But I appeal again to writers on these things— 
votaries we much leave to a more distant future—to look closer 
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into evidential material now available, and to see Buddhism 
less as a readymade, if bifurcated, cult, and more as a growth 
with a long history. 

Had I not been concerned solely to upset original centrahty 
in just these doctrines, I might have included the body-mind 
pentad called khandha’a. But although these are persistently 
called original teaching, they are not claimed as central. Yet 
I will here add, that the Fives of the Auguttara do not include 
them (the one reference to them is at the end of a gloss- 
like passage at the end of a Sutta, No. 22, and merely inci¬ 
dental), but both Digha Suttantas include them in the Fives 
and give them front rank. In this I see possibility of compila¬ 
tion later than that of the Anguttara. 

254. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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Second Preliminaby Report upon the Excavations at 
Tel Umar, Iraq, conducted by the University op 
Michigan, etc. By Leroy Waterman. 10| x 8, 
pp. xii + 78, pis. 26, figs. 12. Ann Arbor : University 
of Michigan Press, 1933. $1-50. 

This report, plainly written and amply illustrated, is 
concerned with the work done by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art’s Expedition in the season 1931-2 at the site of the 
Hellenistic and Parthian city of Seleucia on the Tigris. The 
earliest remains at present in view are those represented by 
Level IV, which was of the Seleucid period, and subsequent 
occupations take the history of the town up to the time 
of Trajan’s invasion. One of the furthest outposts of 
Hellenism eastward, Seleucia did not long succeed in main¬ 
taining the traditions of its founders, and the report of 
Mr. N. E. Manasseh upon the architectural features of a block 
of buildings excavated shows clearly the supersession of the 
Hellenistic plan by that which was to be characteristic of 
later Oriental architecture; the change was accomplished 
by the middle of the first century a.d. Mr. S. Yeivin describes 
the burials in the various levels, the main features of which 
were the custom of burying under the floors of rooms, the 
use of clay coffins in the earlier levels, which disappeared in 
the later, and the existence of large vaulted tombs in which 
some interesting finds were made. Two small hoards of 
jewellery of the first-second centuries a.d. are described by 
Mr. R. J. Braidwood, and Professor Waterman concludes 
with the account of a small preliminary examination of the 
principal mound, known as Tel Umar, the results of which 
are at present inconclusive. 

947. C. J. Gadd. 


JBAS. OOTOBBR 1036. 
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Lx DiALECTE MONGUOB PABUfe PAB LES MONCMJLS DU EaNSOU 
Occidental : IIP Pabtie. Dictionnaire Monguoe- 
FBAN9AIS. By A. DE Smedt and A.Mostabbt. lOJ x 7J, 
pp. xiv + 521. Pei-p‘ing: Imprimerie de rUniveraitfi 
Catholique, 1933. Sales Agents ; The French Bookstore, 
Peiping, China. 

With this valuable book Peres de Smedt and Mostaert 
bring to an end their studies of the extraordinarily interesting 
dialect spoken by the sedentary Mongols in Western Kansu. 
The first part, on the phonetics, appeared in vol. xxv (1930) of 
Anlhropos, and the second part, on the grammar, in the 
supplement to vol. vii of Asia Major. 

The dictionary confirms the impressions already formed of 
the importance of this dialect. Its speakers seem to have 
broken off from the main Mongol stock, just as the Moghols 
of Afghanistan did, at a very early date, and their dialect 
therefore preserves a number of words which otherwise survive 
only in the P‘ags-pa inscriptions, the early Mongol-Arabic' 
and Mongol-Chinese vocabularies, and the Yiian ch‘ao pi skih, 
A . s ?.. 6 . L. M. Clauson. 


DrE India. By Alfons 'Vath. Geschichte der fiihrenden 
Volker. Band 28. 9x6, pp. viii -f 295, pis. 8, maps 2. 
Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder & Co., 1934. 

This book by the Rev. Father Alfons Vath, a well-known 
scholar belonging to the Society of Jesus, certainly gives usti 
careful and well documented survey of the history of India 
from the oldest times up to the period, the figure-head of 
which seems to be Mr. Gandhi. No doubt such a series of 
topics could not be treated by one single author in a way 
that would not lay parts of it open to criticism. Lack of 
space prevents us from entering upon details ; let it, however, 
be confessed that the present writer feels some slight doubts 
concerning certain parties-of the description of India’s pre¬ 
historic and proto-historic (i.e. Vedic) periods. 
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The book ^ms to be smguiarly &ee from misprints and 
smaller mistakes, though on p. 281 “ Montserratfe ” should 
perhaps not pass unobserved. The bibliography contains 
what is immediately needed, and the plates are very good 
if exception be taken to the picture of Akbar (pi. vi). We 
allow ourselves to congratulate the Reverend Father on his 
altogether useful and well-written work. 

A. 343. fJABL ChaRPENTIEB. 


The Pageant op Chinese History. By Elizabeth Seegeb. 
pp. 386. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
' 1934. 8s. 6d. 

After reading Professor Latourette’s history of the Chinese, 
The Pageant of Chinese History seems to be a strange mixture. 
One comes across chapters headed “ A Divided Empire, 
Buddhism, The Grand Canal ”, or “ Gods and Ceremonies, 
Festivals, Wars with Europe”. The preface, however, 
explains that this book grew out of a sketch of Chinese history 
made at the Dalton Schools for children aged 12. It cannot, 
therefore, be considered as a learned treatise. The author 
rather likens her volume to a decoy bird which might attract 
others. Certainly the idea that Eastern History should be 
taught in Western schools is a good one. The children may 
then grow up with the knowledge that Chinese and Japanese 
are really people living on this planet and are important 
members of the human race. 

The Pageant of Chinese History might be described as an 
interesting account of China’s History for beginners. Grown¬ 
ups as well as children would profit by reading it. The 
writer says she has taken the Chinese point of view as far as 
possible. Whether this can be done without an extensive 
knowledge of the people, their language and literature, is a 
moot point. We read that the Chinese boys and girls— 

As they grow up learn all that the West has to give them 
and all that is wise and beautiful in their own history and 
religion. 
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If this is the Chinese point of view it is not quite correct. 

The book is well illustrated by Bernard Watkins. If we 
have not forgotten our own school days we should want to 
know the meaning of the sjinbols on p. 60, i.e. ^ ^ i 
all the letterpress says is that they are “ some Chinese 
characters written with a brush The same criticism applies 
tc the five shop signs on page 310. If they were numbered and 
described they would be much more intriguing. The design 
on the dust-cover is most attractive, and the maps inside the 
covers interesting. 

A 287 . J- H. Pratt. 


The Assyrian and Hebrew Hymns of Praise. By 
Charles Gordon Gumming. Columbia University 
Oriental Studies, Vol. XII. 9^ X 7, pp. 170. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 15s. net. 

The author of this book starts with the assumption that 
when the Israelites entered Canaan they found there a 
flourishing civilization. This they took over and assimilated. 
That civilization had grown up under the direct influence 
of the Assyrians, since the Assyrians had held moral sway over 
the country for many centuries. On the strength of this 
idea the author compares a number of hymns found in the 
Psalter with other hymns or prayers found scattered in the 
Assyrian literature. He divides the Hebrew hymns of praise 
into a number of groups, e.g. sanctuary h 5 mms, nature hymns, 
etc. One group is designated as eschatalogical hymns, a 
description against which one must demur. There is nothing 
in them which carries us beyond this world and the kingdom 
of God in the present. The author then finds parallels among 
the Assyrian hymns. A close examination, however, shows 
that this parallelism is only apparent. There is scarcely a 
single Assyrian hymn that could be compared in its entirety 
with a psalm. There are only isolated notes, short extracts 
from a larger whole, which could be so considered, nor do 
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they, in fact, represent the religious consciousn^ess of the 
whole Assyrian nation. On the other hand, one cannot deny 
a close affinity in outward form and style, in manner of 
composition, in the use of refrains, and in other characteristic 
features in these hymns of praise. The author himself, in 
drawing his conclusions, fully realizes the profound difference 
between the crude religious ideas found in the Assyrian 
hymns and the high spiritual tone of the psalter. Valuable 
as is this study within its narrower limits, it loses some of its 
cogency by the fact that discoveries which are being made 
and grow apace tend very much to modify our ideas concerning 
the extent of Assyrian influence upon the pre-Israelite 
civilization of Canaan. 

A. 199. M. Gaster. 


The Book of Shetaroth (Formulary) op R. Hai Gaon 
(Supplement to Tarbiz. I, III). By S. Assaf. 10 x 
7, pp. ii -t- 75, pis. 2. Jerusalem : Hebrew University 
Press Assoc. 1930. 

The edition of this Book of Documents is based on a 
Leningrad MS., which was first discovered by Harkavy and 
brought to the notice of Talmudic lore in 1897. Guided by 
some misleading scribbling in a later hand he ascribed the 
work to Hai ben David, a Gaon, who flourished about 
890-7, exactly a millennium before the discovery of his 
work was made. The real author or compiler, however, was 
Hai ben Sherira, who lived just a hundred years later. This 
is shown by A. S. Wertheimer, who found a second manu¬ 
script of this work, which is at present in the Bodleian Library. 
There is a fragment of a third manuscript in the collection 
Adler, now in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America in New York, but it was not consulted by the 
editor. This fragment offers some variants, which are worth 
while considering, as will be shown later. 

The texts are of importance from various points of view. 
Philology and History are enriched by some valuable details 
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hidden in these formuiaries. There survive in them many 
peculiarities of the Old Aramaic official language current 
in the Geonic chancellories, courts, and offices. It would 
be a most profitable task and a worthy undertaking to compare 
the language of these documents on the one hand with the 
style of the ancient Aramaic papyri of Elephantine and on 
the other hand with similar documents preserved in cuneiform 
scripts coming from Babylon. Greek, Arabic, and Coptic 
papyri from Egypt written in Roman times and under Moslem 
rule would offer a number of noteworthy similarities. The 
historian would then have a chance of gleaning some informa¬ 
tion for the better understanding of the social and economic 
position, and the religious and family life of the Jews during 
the period, for which these formularies were copied. 

One illustration will suffice. Document No. VII, p. 27, 
contains a formulary for the acquisition of a slave, not a 
rare event among Jews in the East or in the West in spite 
of the numerous regulations and decrees against it. This 
document throws light on the origin and race of these slaves 
bought by Jews and kept in their households. Five 
nationalities are enumerated, namely Hindus, Slavs, Byzantines 
or Romans, Lybians, and Zangaah (most probably slaves 
from Zanzibar). The editor has succeeded in providing a 
clear and readable text, by no means an easy task. Fragment 
Adler No. 2860, III, which I examined many years ago, has 
some variants, which may be given in this connection. The 
heading of No. XVI is in the fragment division 

and not NinSlE, as in the edition under review. MSS. 
Leningrad and Oxford read “ athu ” and “ amru ”, whilst 
Adler has “ athun ” and “ amrun ” instead. Another 
variance may be observed between the Hebrew form in 
No. XXI, get *1111*1^11 in the MSS. used by the editor, and 
the Aramaic form -pDITH in the fragment. The editor 
supplies full notes and examples from Talmudic, Geonic, 
and later Rabbinic sources to illustrate the language and the 
contents of these texts. 
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A few remarks may here follow as a token of gratitude, 
and not as an attempt to criticize this useful publication. 
To p. 5 about the position of scribes and secretaries one could > 
add the observation made by the present writer in J.Q.R., 
n. 8., viii, 1917, pp. 6 £F., that some of the Geonim acted in 
the beginning of their academic or Geonic career as Soferim 
or scribes. The scholar Isaac ben Samuel ha-Sefaradi, who 
is mentioned on p. 10, is now better known to ns as a 
Talmudic scholar who corresponded with the Jewish com¬ 
munities in Yemen.^ The same Catalogue reports a number of 
Marriage Contracts and forms a valuable addition to the 
bibliography on this subject given by Assaf on p. 13, n. 1. 
Among them there is especially to be noted one which 
testifies the often expressed view of the unchangeability of 
the Near or Far Bast. The Gaon records that the old 
Talmudic custom of showing in the document the double 
or triple value of the actual obligation undertaken by the 
bridegroom, although at a payment of only a half or a third 
of the full charge, was still in vogue in spite of the lapse of 
centuries. Document no. 761, Catalogue p. 394 teaches us 
that the Jews in Bagdad at the end of the nineteenth century 
still perpetuated this usage, which served to honour the 
bride or her people by inscribing in the document a larger 
sum than that actually paid. The documents in the Appendix 
fully explain the contents of the formularies. 

768. A. Marmoestein. 


Hatha-YOGA-PEAD iPiKA of Svatmarama Svamin. Text and 
English Translation by Yogi Srinivasa IyaNgar, B.A. 
(Theosophical Publishing House Oriental Series, No. 16.) 
Adyar-Madras, India, 1933. 

This is a new edition of the Hatha-yoga-pradipika with 
the commentaij by Brahmananda. In addition there is an 
English translation of the Dipika and comments by the 
translator after Brahmananda. 

' ▼. MS. Saasoon Ko. 1062, Catalogue p. 1082. 
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The chief aim of this new edition and translation is, as the 
preface expressly remarks, to provide a handbook on the 
Hatha-Yoga for a larger public, because an understanding 
of the Raja-Yoga (Samadhi = psychological Yoga) can only 
be reached by way of the Hatha-Yoga (physiological Yoga). 
It is claimed that it is better to have carried out these pre¬ 
liminary physiological exercises in past incarnations already, 
for it is only by means of performing them with the 
highest degree of perfection that the body is prepared for 
the task of freeing itself from its waste matter and, thus purified, 
arriving at psychic harmony with the highest goal of worship, 
whether with the impersonal Brahma or with a personal 
representative of the Divine. 

For this reason three of the four books of the Dipika treat 
of the physical preparation; the first book of the different 
Asanas (forms of postures), the second and third books of 
diet, breathing exercises and the training of the activity 
of the inner power-centres (mudras, cakras). Not till then is 
one ripe for the fourth, the Samadhi. 

It is a very exact handbook on breathing exercises and 
the regulating of other forms of internal circulation to 
strengthen and relax the whole body. But nevertheless it 
is emphatically asserted that without a teacher (Guru) there 
is no available access to the Yoga, and even then none without 
danger a warning perhaps for the West not to believe that 
exercises intended for another climate, for a different mode 
of life and probably for inherited capacities which give the 
right predisposition can easily be imitated, possibly even 
without a suitable teacher. 

For the uninitiated the most astonishing thing about the 
precepts of the Dipika is that they do not insist on absolute 
ascotieisin. No sojourn in places which cause disgust or 
di.sconifort is recommended, nor are prescriptions given for 
ascetic diet (x4dc iii, 80 f.). Yoga consists, in the true sense 
of the word, in “yukta”, i.e. wito-aMra (not extreme {cUi) 
in gluttony nor in abstinence). Yoga, even the strict 
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Ha^ha-Yoga, is not the same as absolute asceticism. In the 
text there are passages (e.g. ii, 64 and iii, 43) which suggest 
that sexual asceticism, too, is not strictly required. It is 
true that the commentator attempts to give to these utter¬ 
ances, which can hardly be overlooked, a metaphorical sense. 
The chapter on the use of the sexual feelings (as a source of 
vital power) and their transformation is omitted in the 
translation (iii, 84-103). 

The literal meaning of the word “ Yoga ”, derived from 
the root “ yuj ”, is striving after unity in the sense of 
balance, equipoise, stability, not only of bodily deportment 
but also of the functions of breathing and further of the 
psychological attitude. Body and—through it—-mind must 
be in the yoke (yoke = Yoga). This psychological con¬ 
centration —circling round a fixed centre—leads to meta¬ 
physical balance, to the union with the highest Brahma or 
another object of the Bhakti (bhaj = participation). 

Thus the Yoga, as indeed the metaphysics of India as a 
whole (cf. the Upanishads), is built up on physios. iNot 
by denial but by recognition of physics and its single, isolated 
facts, does one evoke something which goes beyond physics : 
the demand for a unity which lies behind these single facts, 
or for a balance of their functions which lies within them all. 
The Rta idea of the Rg-Veda is the first immanent idea of 
transcendence which has been carried out. In a similar way 
reincarnation and transmigration are ideas leading beyond 
physics and finding an outlet again in physics. (Life after 
death = a second physics ; hereafter = another here !) 

We are grateful for this new edition and translation of the 
Hatha-Yoga text, even if we doubt the possibility of trans¬ 
planting these methods to the West as practice. It makes a 
most valuable contribution to the general outlook of India, 
especially by the exposition of reciprocal permeation of body 
and soul which the West has never carried out with such 
consistency. This characteristic peculiarity might, perhaps, 
have been more strongly emphasized in the translation. 
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The translator has been too intent on giving Western abstract 
terms and thus sometimes efifaces the Indian ones. Indian 
philosophical-religious terminology ought to remain near to 
life in accordance with the Indian view of the world, which 
is in fact mirrored in the plastic Indian language. The 
Sanskrit terms are near to life in the first place because 
the noun is generally formed from and inseparably connected 
with the dynamic verbal root, while contradictory preposi¬ 
tions deflect the meaning of the so-called (definite) terms 
in the one direction or the other near to life in the 
second place, because, for instance, here the terms Yoga 
and Vinyasa, which the West only interprets as psycho¬ 
logical technical terras, are in the first book of the Dipika 
designations of postures of the body, used without any 
abstract or psychological signification (cf. Dipika, i, 19-23). 
Yoga and Vinyasa = the physical contact of bodily parts, 
e.g. hands on knee, has as immediate result a psychological 
effect. Functions of the body and of the mind are in India 
never strictly kept apart, not even in the so-called dualistic 
Sankhya system. 

170. Betty Heimann. 


The Accuracy op the Bible. By A. S. Yahuda. 9x6, 
pp. xxxvii 226, ills. 73. London; W. Heinemann, 
1934. 10». 6d. 


The author states that he has set out “ to demonstrate in- 
a popular way ”, and in this undertaking he has to a great 
degree succeeded, for he has produced a readable and enter¬ 
taining book. The sustained attack, however, which the 
author makes on other scholars is unfortunate, for he must 
surely know that other scholars are conversant with all the 
material which he provides. 

There is much in this work which is inconclusive as the 
following details show. 


In the luture 1 hops to pahliah a longer treatise (“ Birth of Terms ”) 
on the non-isolation and non-d«fiiiabiUty, i.e. non-limitation, of Indian 
terms as a oonseqaenoe of the Indian general outlook. 
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The term Misrayim (p. 20) he claims is an origiqal creation 
of the Hebrews to reproduce tSivy = “ The Two Lands 
He writes, “ The striking feature of this name is its dual, 
form.” The evidence which is available forbids any 
definite conclusion being drawn as to the form of the word. 
The Jewish Encyclopaedia (vol. v, p. 68) and Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible (vol. i, p. 662) decide against the 
dual form, while the Oxford Lexicon (B.D.B.) gives both 
dual and locative. The Hebrew expressions 
and D'lyp d® not imply Egyptian influence. 

The Egyptians employed the terms tZ n hmt and 
tz mri for “ Egypt ” as well as tZviy, but forms such as 
the Hebrew suggests, viz. t% tZtoy = “ The land of the twin 
land ” or tZ rib n tZwy = “ The whole land of the twin land ”, 
are extremely unlikely. tZwy was sufficiently clear for the 
Egyptians. Moreover, the term mi.is.rum occurs as a 
variation in Tel.el Amarna letter No. 147®* (Knudtzon). 
“ Misrayim ” as a dual form is therefore doubtful. 

The terms Mu sheh = “ Child of the Nile ” are put forward 
as a “ plausible and adequate ” derivation of the name Moses 
(p. 66). There are, of course, other suggested derivations, 
some of which indicate that the name has no connection with 
the familiar oriental rescue story. The details (p. 68) 
regarding gods in shrines may be entertaining, but absolutely 
inconclusive. 

In the story of Moses (p. 96) it is stated that “ Elohim ” 
is used in order to convey not the idea of “ God ”, but the 
Egyptian title ntr = god (in the singular). Moses is to be like 
Pharaoh, a ntr, “ a god,” and Aaron “ his mouth ”. Curiously 
enough, in the earlier volume “ The Language of the Penta¬ 
teuch ”, the exactly opposite argument is used. Referring 
to the story of Joseph (p. 16) he writes, “ Highly characteristic 
in this connection is the exclusive use of Elohim in the plural 
in consonance with the Egyptian plural ntrw. The narrator 
is thoroughly aware that Joseph, the Hebrew, speaks to the 
Egyptians in their language and their own manner so that 
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the iJural use of Elohim is an exact reproduction of the 
Egyptian nirw (gods), etc.” 

One cannot have it both ways. Either Elohim conveys 
the idea of ntr = god or wtrw = gods, and the term cannot 
be forced to prove opposite conclusions. 

The statement (p. 57) that the Agrarian reforms instituted 
by the monarchs of the New Kingdom were a return to a 
former arrangement made by Joseph, but interrupted by the 
Hyk.so8 rulers, is, of course, entirely unsupported. 

The second part of the book provides interesting reading 
and may be summed up by the writer’s own words on page 191: 

“ Those parts of Genesis, which originated in Babylonia, or 
had a close connection with Babylonian myths, have later 
been substantially transformed by the introduction of' 
Egyptian elements grafted on to the Babylonian original.” 
In this most scholars will be in agreement with the author, 
but none of the evidence which be supplies furnishes informa¬ 
tion in any way with regard to the date or authorship of 
the work. His portrayal of the Nile flood worked into the 
“ Flood Story ” is, however, remarkably interesting. 

The misfortune is that the author does not really understand 
his documents. As an example we quote from page 117: 

“ Only when the Bible is involved do the critics and their 
adepts from among the Egyptologists and Assyriologists 
take their own very hypothetical theories as foundations, 
and in using adverse arguments, they mainly contribute, 
to discredit the Biblical statements, and deprive them of 
their true meaning.” Now it should be quite clear that 
■when an Egyptologist is dealing with an Eg3rptian inscription 
or papyrus he is often dealing with an original, whereas with 
Biblical texts he is dealing with material which has passed 
through the memories of many men and the hands of many 
scribes over a very long period. The two documents, Omrefore, 
can never really be considered side by side. They occupy totally 
different planes. If a Hebrew document of the same age as 
an Egyptian inscription could be produced, matters would 
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be entirely different. This the author does not appear to 
grasp, hence his misunderstanding of other scholar^. 

The book, which is well illustrated, is obviously intended 
for the “ layman ”, but it is recommended that it should be 
used with caution. 

A. 347. John Robert Towers. 

The Heritage or Solomon. By John Garstano. 9x 6, 
pp. XV + 439, ills. 6, maps 4. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1934. 20s. 

Dr. Garstang was invited to write this work by the trustees 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer as a contribution to the series entitled 
Descriptive Sociology. It is really therefore an account of 
the sociology of Ancient Palestine covering a wider field 
than the title might suggest, and in writing it the author 
has availed himself fully of that first-hand knowledge of the 
history, geography, and archaeology of Palestine and the 
adjacent countries which he is known to possess. A worthy 
successor to The Foundations of Bible History {Joshua ; 
Judges), the book will probably be found of even more general 
interest. 

A quite special feature of the book is the emphasis laid 
upon Bedouin influence. The Bedouin elements interspersed 
throughout the code of Israel provide, as Dr. Garstang says, 
a study of special interest. The allusions in the Old Testament 
to blood feud and revenge disclose, we are told, the survival 
of this Bedouin custom in its primitive severity, without 
the possibility of compromise. In the sphere of political 
organization Dr. Garstang notes that the survival of Bedouin 
democracy is illustrated in the Old Testament in various ways 
throughout the whole evolution of the kingship. Indeed, 
one of the mistakes made by King Solomon was, he suggests, 
his total disregard for the democratic principles upon which 
the nation had come into being. 

A.317. 


Maurice A. Canney. 
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Jatak. By RbnA Gboussbt. The Civilizations of the East, 
Vol. IV. 9x8, pp. 301 + xl, ills. 211. Translated from 
the French by Cathemhj! Auson Philups. London; 
Hamish Hamilton, 1934. 26 a. 

This work is one of a series of four, published under the 
general title of Tie CiviltztUtons of the East. Theoretically 
each volume is complete in itself; but in the case of that 
now under review the references to its predecessors on China 
and India are sufficiently frequent to make it desirable, 
if not necessary, for the reader to have access to those two 
works as well. 

The title of the series seems a little misleading. The term 
“ civilization ” covers all the various fields of a country’s 
evolution—social, political, religious, artistic, and literary; 
but although the author fills in succinctly and vividly 
the historical background, it is with the art of Japan, 
and that mainly pictorial, that he is occupied. With this 
reservation the book itself is excellent—clear, concise, and full 
of useful information, a valuable addition to the many works 
which have already been written on this subject. At the end 
there is also a brief review of the relation between Thibetan 
art and that of Bengal. 

The author draws an illuminating and very interesting 
analogy between the genius and temperament of Japan 
and that of ancient Greece; but it is an anology which can 
easily be over emphasized, and it need hardly be said that it 
breaks down completely in the domain of the intellect, where' 
Greece stands on a much higher plane than Japan. 

The illustrations, many of which are reproductions of speci¬ 
mens in the Odin and Vever collections, are excellent; but it 
is a pity that it was not found possible to arrange them more 
conveniently. It is irritating to find a reference to an illustra¬ 
tion on one page and to have to turn back for forty or fifty 
to find the illustration itself. 

A. 326. 


H. G. Parlett. 
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Khanadan-i Nawbaehti. By Abbas Iqbal. x 7, 
pp. 297, and a genealogical table. Tihran ; Majlis Press, 
1311 A.H.S. (1933). 

The sub-title of the present work indicates its character. 
It declares that the work contains an account of the various 
members of the Nawhakhti family, a list of their works, an 
account of the scientific, literary, and political achievements 
of each, a short history of the Islamic sects and of the Shl'a 
religion, a history of the early Shl‘a muiahallimun and of 
the various divisions into which the Shi‘a are split, together 
with an alphabetical list of the names of these divisions 
with short statements concerning the doctrines of each. 

The underlying motive of the work is an attempt to explain 
the Persian contribution to Islam and the part played by 
one of the more distinguished families of Iran which has 
not hitherto received the attention which it deserves. Of 
this family the best known member was Abu Sahl b. Nawbakht 
who is mentioned by ‘Arlb as having been a person of import¬ 
ance at the trial of al-Hallaj and who is described by the 
Fihrist as one of the theologians of the Shi'a. The author 
gives an account of various other members of the NawbakhtI 
family, whose achievements were not confined to those of 
Abu Sahl alone, and in the course of his work is led to deal 
with the place of Persia generally in Islam. “ It has always 
been said,” the author declares, “that Irani and Shl'i are 
synonymous and that the ShIT, i.e. the Irani, is the enemy 
of the Faith. At any rate the Turks since early Safawi days 
have said it, and it is therefore of the greatest service to show 
how the Nawbakhtis defended the independent position 
of Iran and attempted to disprove the charge that it stands 
outside the community of the Faith.” 

The book is filled with material of which the greater part 
is not easily obtainable elsew'here and is extremely interesting 
as showing the history of Islam from the point of view of the 
Persian, who regards his Shl'ism as the true and orthodox 
position and Sunnism, although held by the majority, as 
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being based on error. The author puts the Nawbakhtls on a 
level with the Barmecides for their long tradition of public 
ofBce and says, in describing their achievements on behalf 
of their faith, “ Since the religious principles of ‘Alid Shl'ism 
for which they stood tallied with the traditions of the Sasanian 
era which they had in their hearts, they became the followers 
and defenders of Imamism. The reason for this is that the 
religion of the Imam! sect is opposed to tyranny and is based 
upon the priority of the claims of those who were clearly called 
to the headship of Islam by God and the Prophet.” 

This passage may indicate that the marks of special pleading 
are not absent from the work, which must to that extent 
be used with caution, but it nevertheless displays great learning 
and for reference will prove itself of outstanding value. 

A . 143 . R. Levy. 


Polemics on the Origin op the Fatimi Caliphs. By Prince 
P. H. Mamouu. X 5J, pp. 230. London: Luzac 
and Co., 1934. 15s. 

The improvement in the political circumstances of religious 
minorities in the East in recent years is making it increasingly 
possible for them to cast off the taint of “ heresy ” and assert 
their right to be considered as at least of equal standing 
with the orthodox ” majority. In the present work the 
author restates the claim of the descendants of the Prophet 
to be regarded as his legitimate “ successors ” and re-examines' 
the evidence with regard to the legitimacy of the Fatimi 
Caliphs. The dispute is an ancient one, dating at least from 
the year 402/1011, when there was a public proclamation 
in Baghdad to the effect that the ‘Alids of Egypt were not 
descendants of the Prophet. There was an obvious political 
motive for that, but Ibn al-Athir (under the year 296 in the 
Katml) examined the evidence independently and in giving 
an account of the disputed ancestry of‘Ubayd-Allah, founder 
of the dynasty, says that he himself made inquiries of some 
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of the leading ‘Alawis, some of whom said that the genealogy 
proving descent from the Prophet was genuine, wliile others 
denied it. 

Unfortunately there are no contemporary records to work 
upon and the earliest notice of a dispute would appear to 
be the statement of Ibn al-Athir under the year 402.^ Fresh 
material is too recent in date to help the investigation very 
decisively, and although one may regard the author’s attempt 
with sympathy, his re-examination of the available sources 
cannot lead us very far, and the case must continue to be 
regarded as “ not proven ”, though ably argued. 

A . Z7i . R. Levy. 

Buddhists and Glaciers of Western Tibet. By Giotto 
Dainelli. 10 X 6J, pp. xiii -b 304, pis. 32, map 1. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1933. 
18s. 

After his return from De Filippi’s Italian Expedition to 
the Himalaya, Karakoram, and Eastern Turkestan (1913-14) 
the author decided, in the year 1930, to organize his expedi¬ 
tion to the Glacier Siachen in order to accomplish a greater 
elaboration of the geological results obtained previously. 

This volume constitutes only the narrative part of the 
voyage, so interesting and above all useful for anyone who 
has not had the pleasure of visiting the magnificent regions 
of Western Tibet. The local descriptions of Prof. Dainelli 
offer, in their complete literary arrangement, a vivid picture 
of individual life in which is portrayed the strange psychology 
of this people. But I must also commend the work for the 
very human characterization of the Tibetan religious manifesta¬ 
tion. His descriptions of people are indeed most vivid in 
portraying national types. 

A . IS . E. G. Carpani. 

* The author uses Abu’l Fida, Nuwaiii, MaqrizI, and others, all later 
than Ibn al-Athir. 


1936. 
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The AHOto-EoYpnAN Sudan. By Sir Harold MacMichakl. 

9 X 6j,pp. 288,mapl. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 

1934. 15*. 

This timely volume is essentially a record of the administra¬ 
tive and economic progress of the Sudan during the thirty-five 
years which have elapsed since the establishment of the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium. The ethnological and historical 
background are treated with lucid brevity in three introduc¬ 
tory chapters : the rest are devoted to a survey of the 
problems in politics, administration, and economic develop¬ 
ment which have engaged the attention of the Sudan govern¬ 
ment during the period under review. 

No one is better qualified to give such an account than 
Sir Harold MacMichael whose long and distinguished associa¬ 
tion with the Sudan government has brought him into the 
closest contact with the subjects of which he writes; as a 
historian, moreover, he has devoted to the barren past of 
his territory a store of erudition and critical judgment, to 
which his two volumes on the history of the Arabs in the Sudan 
bear witness. We therefore expect from him not only an 
authoritative statement of facts, based on first-hand knowledge, 
but a scholarly outlook and a critical attitude towards 
fundamental problems of government. In both respects the 
reader will find his expectations fully realized. 

The book will be indispensable to all who are brought 
into contact with any aspect of the modern Sudan, whether 
it he in the matter of the political controversy with Egypt, 
or the growing of cotton for the mills of Lancashire, or the 
guarding of an illogical and difficult frontier, or the political 
and educational guidance of a population which includes 
primitive Nilotic negroids and an Arab intelligentsia of the 
modern type, as well as every intermediate stage. As a study 
in administration, moreover, it deserves the earnest attention 
of readers, who may have no direct interest in the Sudan, in 
which connection we would especially refer to the discussion of 
the experiment in “ native administration ” and the chapter 
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on “ education and its results ” which deal in a spirit of 
discerning insight with problems of more than local interest. 

The Sudan in the course of its connection with Great Britain 
has had a “ good press ”, and by virtue of the association 
with such names as Gordon and Kitchener, Khartoum and 
Omdurman have a reality for the man in the street, which is 
not shared by Katsina and Sokoto ; but although the country 
has become the resort of pleasure-seeking tourists as weU as 
an important link in imperial air-trafhc, accurate knowledge 
of its condition and its problems has not been easily accessible : 
the publication of Sir Harold MacMichael’s volume should 
go far towards remedying this defect. 

A . 328 . 8 . Hillelson. 


Ancient Siamese Government and Administration. By 

H. G. Qdaritoh Wales. x6 J, pp. viii + 263, London : 

Bernard Quaritch, 1934. 

The history of Siam as an independent state begins in the 
thirteenth century and the author explains in his preface that 
the term “ ancient ” is used in a relative sense. After an 
introductory chapter, the work traces the evolution of the 
institutions of Government in Siam, from a paternal feudalism 
to an absolute despotism with a complex administrative 
system, in a series of chapters entitled the Monarchy, Classes 
of the People, the Central Administration, Provincial Admin¬ 
istration, the Army, Legislation, Administration of Justice, 
Revenue and Expenditure, and the Chinch, ending with 
a brief Conclusion. Appended to these chapters are a list 
of kings, a bibliography, and an index. In the several chapters 
of which the headings have been mentioned there is much 
detailed information on all these various subjects and the 
author deals with them critically. Inevitably there are many 
technical terms (of Indian, Siamese, Mon, or Khmer origin), 
and the book, while full of interesting matter, demands 
careful reading. It is based on a number of sources, Siamese 
and foreign, and also on the author’s own knowledge of the 
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countr7 and its institutions and customs. There is no other 
book in any European language which covers the ground 
as this one does and it is likely to remain for a long time the 
standard work on the subject. 

^ 2S3. C. 0. Blagden. 


Bijdkagen tot de kennis van het Midden Maleisch 
(Besemahsch en Serawajsch Dialect). Door 
0. L. Helfricht. 10 X OJ, PP- viii + 80. ’s-Graven- 
hage ; Martinus Nijhoff, 1933. Gld. 4. 

This is a further supplement to the dictionary of two 
Sumatran Malay dialects, which, with previous supplementary 
issues, appeared under the auspices of the Royal Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, and it consists to a great extent 
of addenda and corrigenda to items already published therein. 
On a rough estimate there appear to be nearly 2,000 entries, 
in addition to which there are six pages in the form of an 
appendix, all implying a very intensive study of these 
dialects. 

A.iss. C. 0. Blag DEN. 

Op het voetspoor van Boeddha. Door J. Ph. Vogel. 
8J X 6J, pp. xii -f 166, plates 20, text illustrations 13, 
map 1. Haarlem : H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N.V., 
1934. FI. 3 0. 

This work, after a brief preface, consists of twenty chapters 
dealing in order with the old capitals of Ceylon, the Seven 
Pagodas near Sadras, the town of Nasik, Gwalior, Bagh, 
Sanchi, Behar (in particular Bodh Gaya), Sarnath, Kusinara, 
the seven towns of Delhi, the Delhi fort, Mohenjodaro, 
Taxila, Gaudhara, Chamba, the Himalayan gods, archseo- 
logical research in British India, the old monuments of Java, 
Buddhism in Sumatra, and the conservation of monuments 
in the Dutch East Indies; With one exception they have 
already appeared as articles in the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
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Courant, and all are excellent examples of how a distinguished 
specialist in archaeology should write for the intelligent 
general reader. As indicated by the title, the remains of 
Buddhism take the leading part, but Brahmanism and 
Islam are also included in their appropriate plawses. The 
illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced. 

A . 101 . C. 0. Blagden. 


Island India goes to School. By Edwin R. Embkee, 
Makgaket Sargent Simon, and W. Bryant Mumford. 
9x6, pp. vi + 121, plates 15 (including 1 in colours), 
map 1 (on inside pages of cover). Chicago : University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. 95. 

This work, published jointly by the University of Chicago 
Press and the Cambridge University Press, consists in the main 
of an informative and sympathetic account of the educational 
system in the Dutch East Indies, based partly on actual 
inspection and partly on official data. The authors’ general 
verdict of it is favourable, though they complain that the 
native culture is inadequately represented. They also have 
a tendency to give an economic interpretation to phenomena 
which can perhaps be accounted for in another way, e.g., 
in the introductory section of the book, the rise of Buddhism 
in India and of Islam in Indonesia. It would be interesting 
to have chapter and verse for the statements (p. 10) that the 
Chinese appeared in Indonesia “ long before the beginning 
of the Christian era ”, and (p. 12) that in Java “ the Hindu 
religion was forced upon the populace ”, while the sentence 
(p. 17) “ the conquering Mohammedans poured in ” suggests 
that Islam was imposed on Java by alien conquerors from 
without, whereas its practically universal establishment 
in that island was primarily due to peaceful conversion. The 
forcible subjugation of the Hindu remnant, which merely 
set the seal on the process, was the work of the Islamized 
Javanese themselves (see Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. Java). 
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These are minor matters hardly relevant to the main subject 
the book. But it is not very helpful merely to say (p. 87) 
that “ the government of the Dutch East Indies assumes a 
great responsibility if it heedlessly allows the millions in 
Java to increase to the point of helpless impoverishment 
What is it to do ? One would like to have the authors’ remedy 
for the disease. 

A . 191 . C. 0. Blagdbn. 


Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. Pro¬ 
ceedings in Court. Publications of the Baghdad School, 
Vol. IV. By Edward Chiera. Publications of the 
American School of Oriental Research. 11 X 8J, pp. 
107, pis. 111. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. 18s. 

Of the 1,100—more or less—tablets in cuneiform characters 
found by the late E. Chiera, professor of assyriology at the 
University of Chicago, in the year 1925 at Nuzi, up to now 
three volumes had been published under the titles Inheritance 
texts. Declarations in Court and Exchange and Security Docu¬ 
ments. After the much regretted death of Chiera, very well 
known among students of assyriology as an excellent editor 
of cuneiform texts, I. J. Oelb of the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago has taken upon himself the task to rearrange and to 
edit most part of the material prepared for publication by 
Chiera himself. Gelb has grouped in one volume the texts 
Chiera had the intention to distribute in two. The present 
volume contains all the tablets referring to proceedings 
in court and other tablets containing cases of marutu, that is 
to say, documents much in favour among the old Huirian 
inhabitants of Nuzi and neighbourhood. The volume consists 
of a brief preface written by Gelb, of a summary description 
of the tablets and the plates from ccci to cdxi with the 
tablets reproduced in autography of Chiera. The dupjd 
tnariUi start with tablet 400. 

A. 339. 


Giuseppe Publani. 
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Excavations at Nuzi conducted by the Semitic Museum 
and the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Univeirsity, with 
the co-operation of the American School of Oriental 
Eesearch at Baghdad. Vol. II; The Archives of Shil- 
WATESHUB, Son of the King, selected and copied by 
Egbert H. Pfeiffer. lOf x 8, pp. xv -f- 90, pis. 90. 
Cambridge, U.S. A.: Harvard University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1932. 34s. 

Pfeiffer publishes in this volume 158 tablets of Nuzi, selected 
among those which Edward Chiera had found there during 
his excavations in the years 1927 and 1928 and of which 107 
the excavator himself had made public in a volume of the 
Harvard Semitic Series in 1929. 

The tablets here published made up in part the archives of 
Shelwa-Teshup, “ son of the king,” as he is styled, as some 
of the documents are letters of this personage himself or letters 
directed to him by other people, as is the letter addressed to 
him by Shaushshatar, son of Parsashatar, king of Mitanni 
(about 1475 b.c.), or juridical documents of various characters 
concerning also the “ son of the king ”, or lists of men who 
concern him somehow and other interesting documents belong¬ 
ing no doubt to his archives. 

Besides the autography of the documents on ninety plates 
Pfeiffer gives us an introduction, a brief summary of the 
contents of each tablet, a register of them, and some documents 
he transcribes on the pages xvi-xxv. 

6S7. Giuseppe Furlani. 


The Ideals of East and West. By Kenneth Saunders. 

Cambridge University Press, 1934. 10s. 6d. 

This book, by Dr. Saunders, of the London School of 
Economics, gives an account of the world’s great ethical 
systems. In Indian ethics, salvation has been the object, and 
India has realized the connection between sin and suffering, 
and moral discipline and emancipation. If, to her ancient 
ideals of devotion to Godhead and to duty, detachment in 
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«^nit^g it and victory over desire, India can add energy and 
zeal in the service of men, the author feels that India can 
come to the help of the West, with its worship of the machine, 
and co-operate in working out a more humane order of society. 
The modern Chinese, he shows, seeks both to believe in the 
traditional cosmic philosophy of his country and to be guided 
by reason, but is still influenced by superstition, and needs 
a better social and individual ethic, and more constraining 
motives for conduct. As an old Chinese teacher said some 
twenty-four centuries ago, “ A world which condemns a 
petty wrong, and praises the greatest of crimes—war—knows 
no true distinction between right and wrong.” Dr. Saimders 
finds a resemblance between the Japanese nnd the Greeks, 
in the Japanese zest for life and response to beauty, com¬ 
bined with hardihood and stoic detachment, but displaying 
a lack of the sense of social responsibility. 

Passing on to the Greeks, Dr. Saunders shows how they 
developed their characteristic ideals, and regards Greek 
morality as robust and objective rather than inward and 
spiritual, and as lacking a sense of personal sin and the need 
for Divine Grace. For the Jews, on the other hand, the fear 
of God has been the beginning and end of wisdom, but the 
conception of God developed by the great prophets was of 
a God of righteousness, with a special care for the poor and 
oppressed, and no longer a national God, but the God of 
humanity as a whole. Christianity, as the heir of both Jew 
and Greek, has produced an ethic which harmonizes the' 
individual with the social, and centres both in the Will of 
God. With its emphasis on the will, rather than on the intellect 
or the emotions, and on motive rather than the action itself, 
on toleration and the desire to serve others, all inspired by 
the deep inner life in the presence of God, Christianity, in 
its Founder, has shown how “ the good life ” can be lived 
by the children of God. “ Male and female. Eastern and 
Western, Jew and Greek meet in this Son of Man, until, in 
the experience He engenders, these barriers are done away.” 
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The treatment of the subject is by no means exhaustive, 
especially in regard to the Christian ethic, in which certain 
modern developments and applications have been left un¬ 
noticed, but the illustrations given from the writings of the 
teachers of East and West will enable the reader to gain an 
idea of the development of an ethical ideal in the countries 
considered. The book is well produced by the Cambridge 
Press, but a much fuller index would have been an advantage. 
A. 262 Margaret Smith. 


Chronique de Santa-Crdz dd Cap de Gu^! (Agadir). Text 
Portugais du xvi® Siecle traduit et annot6 par Pierre 
DE Cenival. Publications de la section historique de 
Maroc. 10 x 6J, pp. 170. Paris; Geuthner, 1934. 
Fes. 30. 

The name of Agadir is memorable, having been the scene 
of one of those events which prepared the way for the Great 
War: in its neighbourhood from 1605 to 1541 there was a 
Portuguese town called Santa-Cruz, which served to secure 
the Portuguese possessions in North Africa. The treatise 
published by M. de Cenival is preserved in a unique MS. of 
the National Library of Lisbon; the author’s name is not 
recorded, but he was one of those who were taken captive 
when the place was stormed by Moulay Muhammad, son of 
the Sharif of Sus, so that his history of the place and of events 
which followed its capture is based on personal experience 
and statements of eye-witnesses. The editor has collated its 
contents with other records of the same events, and taken great 
pains to identify the persons and places mentioned ; at times 
he is able to correct the other histories from this, but some¬ 
times the process is reversed. The chronicle gives a very vivid 
picture of the conditions prevalent at the time. Although the 
author was a Christian, we should gather from this narrative 
that while Portuguese and Moroccans were equally barbarous, 
more in the way of positive virtue was to be found among 
the latter. The Christians had at first the advantage in 
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munitionB of war; when the Ahricans became possessed 
of similar instruments and had acquired their use, the knell 
of the Portuguese occupation sounded. 

A. 282. D. 8. Maroououth. 


Pentateuch with Tabgom Onkelos, Haphtakoth and 
Prayers for Sabbath and Kashi’s CSommentary. 
Translated into English and annotated by Rev. M, 
Rosenbaum and Dr. A. M. Silbermann in collaboration 
with A. Blashki and L. Joseph of Sydney, N.8.W. 
Numbers. 9x6. London: Shapiro, Vallentine and 
Co., 1933. 

This is a beautifully printed text of the Hebrew of Numbers 
with the Targum in smaller type, Rashi’s Commentary in 
square character and vocalized (probably for the first time), 
English renderings of the Biblical text and Rashi, and notes 
on the last, The practice of a French Bible has been followed 
in rendering the tetragrammaton by The Eternal ; this may 
conceivably be the sense of the tetragrammaton, but is 
certainly not that of the word which the Masoretes regularly 
substitute for it. The translation and notes are scholarly, 
but the need for them indicates that the Jews are becoming 
as unfamiliar with Hebrew as the Christians are with Latin ; 
in my schooldays Greek grammar was still written in the latter 
language. The work belongs to the devotional literature 
of the former community. Anything that Rashi can offer 
for the elucidation of the Pentateuch must long ago have found 
its way into the European commentaries. 

D. S. Marqoliouth. 

Das Erste Buck der Tora : Genesis. Obersetzt imd 
erklart. By B. Jacob, llj x 7^, pp. 1055. Berlin: 
Sohocken Verlag, 1934. Rm. 42. 

This is from many points of view one of the most remarkable 
volumes of recent years, at least within the range of Old 
Testament studies. Though published in Berlin in 1934, it is 
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yet frankly and professedly written by a Jew for flews. It is, 
then, theologically and critically orthodox from the Jewish 
point of view. The "author is a definite opponent of the higher 
criticism, and devotes the last hundred pages of his work 
to a refutation of the Graf-Wellhausen analysis. It must 
be confessed that the reasoning in this section of the work 
is not convincing to the unconvinced, though it may serve 
to reassure those who hold the fundamentalist position. There 
are also from time to time references to the critical position 
in the course of the commentary itself; for the most part the 
opposing views are fairly stated, and the author has done 
his best to make himself familiar with all that has been 
written in modern times on Genesis. The expressly Jewish 
character of the book is also manifest in the copious references 
to Jewish authors. Mishnah and Midtash are laid under con¬ 
stant requisition; Jewish commentators and scholars of all 
ages are repeatedly cited, and the author has left nothing 
undone which would give his book real completeness from this 
point of view. 

It is partly the amount of reference to older authority 
which is responsible for the enormous size of the book. But, 
further, it should be noted that every verse is discussed, 
thoroughly and conscientiously, from every point of view. 
A few verses at a time are printed in italics, and there follows 
the comment. Linguistic matters are first dealt with, and then 
difficulties of interpretation discussed. Here we find full 
acquaintance with all the most recent work of Christian 
scholars as well as that of Jews. A good example may be 
seen in the treatment of ch. 14. The identity of the four 
kings is discussed in the light of all that is known from Meso¬ 
potamia, and various suggestions as to source and origin 
of the whole piece are considered. The author, of course, 
holds firmly to the Mosaic authorship, and his reasons for 
rejecting other theories, fundamentalist and critical, are 
clearly and forcibly stated. 

Not infrequently the comments are both interesting and 
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illuminating. Taking the text as a transcript of literal history, 
the author is able to infuse into his exegesis an extraordinary 
vividness and freshness. He brings us back through the 
centuries and makes the actual scenes live once more before 
us, an effect vrhich modern commentators of all schools 
often fail to produce. An instance of a novel but scholarly 
interpretation may be cited from ch. 15 ; 2—the much 
discussed phrase ttlH "'fT'S plTS pi- Jacob 

points out that pCtfil cannot here be a place name, but must be 
a personal name, an alternative to , and cites the double 

name Mamre-Eschol as a parallel. The name “ Uammesheq ” 
is chosen because of its assonance with “ Mesheq ”, and 
the whole phrase means “ and my steward is Dammesheq- 
Eliezer ”. Without assenting to the interpretation, we may 
well feel that no better defence of the MT has yet been offered. 
Scholarship, Jewish orthodoxy, and freedom within the 
inevitable limits imposed by his faith—these are the outstand¬ 
ing characteristics of this great piece of work, and it may 
fairly claim to have achieved the ideal set by its author— 
“ . . . . ein wissenschaftlicher, unabhangiger judischer 
Kommentar, dor von unserer Gemeinschaft die Beschamung 
nehinen solltc, zur wissenschaftlichen Belehrung iiber ihr 
eigenstes und heiligstes Buch nur auf christliche Kommentare 
angewiesen zu sein, der einen ncuen Weg zu dem Studium 
der Tora zeigen sollte, die ‘ unser Leben und die Dauer 
unserer Tage ’ ist.” 

^ 263. Theodore H. Robixson. 


Monuments M^isopotamiens. Nouvellemcnt acquis ou peu 
connus (Mus6e du Louvre). By Dr. G. Contenau. 
llj X 9, pp. 28, pis. 15, figs. 7. Paris : Les Editions 
d'Art et d’Histoire, 1934. 30 fr. 

This convenient little volume gives a full and compre¬ 
hensive description of over thirty miscellaneous objects in the 
Louvre whose exact provenance and date are in most cases 
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unknown but which belong in nearly ever^ instance to sites 
in Southern Babylonia and to a date in the Third' or Fourth 
Millennium B.c. The exceptions are two bas-reliefs from Tell- 
el-Halaf and two Achsemenid bas-reliefs from Persepolis. 
Only one object is inscribed and most are fragmentary, but 
all are remarkable for their artistic interest and beauty. 
Included are statuettes, fragments of plaques and vases, 
objects of shell, an alabaster lamp, and a copper pin, depicting 
in every case figures of men or animals, including ritual scenes. 
Each is adequately illustrated by one or more excellent 
photographs and numerous parallels are cited, accompanied 
occasionally by cuts. 

Dr. Contenau finds room for several interesting comments. 
He considers (p. 7) that the presence or absence of beard 
and hair in early representations is not an ethnic characteristic 
but merely a matter of fashion or circumstance, and that wigs 
of stone, clay, or metal were sometimes used to adorn statues. 
He conjectures (p. 16) that the beaked nose found in some 
Sumerian portraits was simply the convention of a local school 
of artists at Tello. On p. 21 he offers the suggestion that the 
stepped altar is derived from a throne rather than a house, and 
on pp. 23 f. he points out the joint influence of Mesopotamian 
and Greek art on Achsemenid sculpture. 

A. 338. C. J. Mullo Weir. 

Die ^ungeren Ischtab-Tempel in Assur. By W. Andrae. 

Wisaenschaftliche Veroffentlichung der Deutschen Orient- 

Gesellschaft: 58. 14 x 10, pp. iii -f- 132, pis. 58, figs. 

89. Leipzig; Hinrichs’scheBuchhandlung, 1936. R.M.75. 

In this volume the history of the various buildings which 
housed the Ishtar of Ashur through the greater part of three 
millennia on the same site is continued for the last part of 
that immense span, from the thirteenth to the seventh century 
before Christ, when the kingdom of the last and mightiest 
of all the worshippers who had served the same goddess in that 
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was overihrowii. The ruins here described were excavated 
by the German expedition at Ashur in the years preceding 
the Great War; the work of publication is still far from com¬ 
plete, despite a aeries of volumes already produced by the 
mdustry of Professor Andrae and his helpers. Such are the 
burdens which modem notions of archaeological method and 
publication have cast upon us, and these notions are to-day 
almost universally held or submitted to—^years of meticulous 
work and recording in the field, more years of elaborate 
publication, and the results are enshrined in a library which 
both by its bulk and expense is excluded from the possession 
of all except learned institutions. No disparagement to the 
present publication, but as each volume of this kind appears 
(whencesoever in the world) the day of reconsideration surely 
draws a step nearer. 

The buildings here described are four altogether, built at 
irregular intervals between the thirteenth and seventh 
centuries, the latest being a temple not of Ishtar but of Nabu, 
raised by the last of all the kings of Ashur just before the 
disaster to his kingdom. Unlike the archaic temples, which 
were the subject of an earlier and most interesting volume 
by the same author, these were not all placed upon the same 
. site, and indeed it was only Shalmaneser III in the ninth century 
who built over the ancient ruins. Of his work, and of the 
preceding building of Ashur-resh-ishi, very little now remains 
and these, as well as the Nabu temple, can be dismissed in 
a few pages. The greatest part of the book is thus devoted 
to the work of Tukulti-Ninurta I (thirteenth century), a 
temple lying to the south-west of the ancient site, and including 
a sanctuary of the minor goddess Dinitu. Apart from a dis¬ 
cussion of the plan of these sanctuaries, which leads the 
author to a modification of some theories formerly propounded 
by himself, chief interest will be taken in his descriptions 
of a number of objects found within this building—foundation 
deposits of various kinds and the surroundings in which they 
were placed, votive offerings in the form of small figures and 
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Teasels made of frit, pre-eminent among which stands the 
pot in the form of a woman’s head, known from other'ezamples 
to be of Cyprian mann&cture and thus to be regarded as an 
import from the island. Figures cast and engraved in lead 
attest the use of a licentious cult in this precinct, and roimdels 
of the same material may be the checks current for payments 
in connection with it. But the most remarkable find is certainly 
the series of peculiarly shaped stone pedestals, the most 
interesting of which shows itself in use, as it were, by having 
upon the front a representation of itself in relief, bearing its 
sacred symbol (which Professor Andrae is doubtless right 
in identifying as a tablet and stilus), and showing the king 
himself worshipping before it, standing and kneeling. Though 
not entirely a novelty it is satisfactory to have this pedestal 
now fuUy published with the authoritative comments of the 
excavator. In this connection Professor Andrae reviews 
all the pedestals of this kind now known, and by an examina¬ 
tion of them is led to put forward certain theories as to their 
origin and the elements which account for their characteristic 
shape—in particular he would explain the “ volutes ” at the 
upper comers as representing the familiar “ ringed posts ” 
which are supported by divine beings at the sides of entrances. 
The whole of this discussion is ingenious and suggestive, 
even if one finds it less than convincing. 

It remains only to add that the printing is excellent and the 
plates ample and finely produced. If some of the illustrations 
of the actual ruins are not more interesting then such pictures 
commonly are, that is not the fault of the author or the 
publishers. 

A. 410 . C. J. Gadd. 

The Present State of Gujarati Literature. By Divan 
Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. 7^ x 5, pp. 114 -f- 
xvi. Bombay : University of Bombay, 1934. 

Mr. Jhaveri has reproduced five lectures recently delivered 
by him in Bombay, and they give us a decidedly interesting 
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account of the development of Gujarati literature and the 
activities of recent Gujarati writers. Lack of space prevents 
any detailed criticism or appreciation, but those who are 
interested in the modem India vernaculars should certainly 
read this little book. 

A.44i. C. N. Seddon. 


The Living Religions of the Indian People. By Nicol 
Macnicol. 8i X 54, pp. 324. London : Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1934. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Macnicol’s reprint of his Wilde lectures (1932-4) will be 
welcomed by all students of comparative religion. For some 
decades it has been usual to find in Indian census reports 
adequate descriptions of new developments in the religious 
thought of India. But recently the tendency has been to devote 
more attention to social statistics and physical anthropology. 
This book is thus all the more welcome, and it has been 
prepared by an author who spent many years in missionary 
work with sympathetic study of the faiths of those among 
whom he worked. 

More than a third of the book is devoted to Hinduism, 
and after a brief but adequate description of its develop¬ 
ment in antiquity and spread by absorption of elements 
from aboriginal creeds, the later forms are explained and 
their present condition discussed. The analysis of the Bhahti 
cults whieli have done so much for the spiritual and moral' 
welfare of the Hindu masses is particularly able. It is pointed 
out that the bhaktas of the west and north have a record 
more ethically noble than those of the south and east because 
Vithoba, who is the form of Krishna that they worship, is 
the husband of RukminI, not the lover of Radha. Where 
weakness appears in their religious attitude it is due to 
conflict between “ instinctive theism ” and “ authoritative 
pantheism ”. 

Of the three most notable movements in the nineteenth 
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century Dr. Macnicol thinks that the Brahmo samaj is losing 
ground ; “ Its strength lay in its kinship with Christianity; its 
weakness in its foreignness. Its theism is perhaps too cold and 
too western to lay hold of the Indian heart. It is warmest 
when it is most Christian, as in the case of Keshab Chandra 
Sen, or when it binds to itself most closely the ardour of the 
Bhakti saints.” The Arya Samaj, on the other hand, is failing 
because its founder, though he was able to lead his followers 
and cut away later accretions to the simpler faith of the Vedas, 
had not the intellectual equipment to create a new Indian 
theism. Thus the Samaj in spite of its patriotism is super¬ 
ficial and is nearing the limits of its effectiveness. On the 
other hand, the Mission founded by Ramakrishna ” (“ a seer, 
not an apostle ”) has been developed by Vivekananda 
and seeks to rediscover what they believe to be the real source 
of powers in ancient Hindu religious tradition. Dr. Macnicol’s 
final reflections on the recent course of Hindu thought and the 
endeavours being made to-day to reconcile the old doctrine 
with new needs are a most valuable help to understand the 
intellectual position of India. 

Another section deals with Islam and the mutual inter¬ 
actions between that creed and Hinduism. The new sect 
known as Ahmadiya from its founder has, like the Babi sect 
which arose in Persia, obtained adherents in Europe and in 
America. Credit is rightly given to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
for his educational impulse which has caused many Muslims 
to re-examine their tenets and practices, while others have 
relapsed into something like secularism. As Akbar, the cynic 
poet of Allahabad, wrote :— 

“ They pray not, fast not, give no alms. 

Nor take the pilgrim way. 

Then why should I rejoice because 
They draw a judge’s pay.” 

Of the Jainas, Sikhs, and Parsees the author has much 
;hat is worthy of study. He takes the view that Jainism, 
JBAS. OOTOBEB 1935. 49 
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Buddhism, Sankhya, and Yoga developed simultaneously 
from ideas which were common property at an early age, 
rather than the other view that the two first developed from 
the two latter. The number of Jainas is now increasing and the 
sect tends towards theism. Political controversy is making 
the Sikhs diverge farther from Hindusim. The events which 
led up to the “ Sikh Shrines Act ” are carefully recorded. A 
few Parsees have dabbled in western theosophy but the com¬ 
munity as a whole practises a religion of morality and activity 
which justifies itself by its social and even its political develop¬ 
ments. 

Many readers will be interested in the account of Christianity 
in India with its mixed origin and sometimes unfortunate 
movements. The questions how far Hindu usages such as 
caste should be recognized among converts, and whether mass 
conversions are justifiable are sympathetically criticized. 
While there was a time when mission enterprise tended to de¬ 
nationalize converts, Dr. Macnicol believes that recent 
political movements have tended to fuse them with their 
fellow Indians of other faiths, which is all to the good of the 
country. 

A few slips noticed should be corrected in future editions. 
Karbala is in ‘Iraq notin Persia (p. 160, n. 4). The historian 
of the Sikhs was J. D., not Sir William, Cunningham (p. 216), 
and while Sir Richard Temple’s name is correct on p. 215 
he is called Sir William on the next page. William Carey 
was a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal but not of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (p. 286). 

On two points criticism may be offered. Everybody does 
not accept Sir John Marshall’s view that the Indus civiliza¬ 
tion was the lineal progenitor of Hinduism. In the same 
tract the Arab conquerors of Sind ruled for 300 years without 
affecting India beyond the Indus valley. At p. 158 
Dr. Macnicol suggests that Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s followers 
were called “ Necharis ” because they were regarded as 
advocates of “ Natural Religion Sir Sayyid told me in 
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1893 that the nickname came &om the English scientific 
periodical “ Nature ” which he placed in a public library 
at Aligarh. 

A. 189. R. Burn. 


Die Lanqsten Bauinschripten in “ Hethitischkn ” 
Hieboglyphen nebst Glossar zu samtlichen Texten. 
By Piero Meriggi. (Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch- 
aegyptischen Gesellschaft (E.V.). Band 39, Heft 1.) 

X pp. 177. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1934. R.M. 12. 

The present work represents another small advance in 
the interpretation of the “.Hittite hieroglyphic ” inscrip¬ 
tions. The writer does not of course agree entirely, either in 
his transcriptions or in his translations, with other workers 
in this field ; but the fact that there is a gradually growing 
measure of agreement gives some ground for hope that in 
course of time these inscriptions may be more or less completely 
understood. But that time is not yet. The first few sentences 
of the big inscriptions “ I am So-and-so, son of So-and-so, 
grandson of So-and-so ” are now clear enough, but not a great 
deal thereafter can be taken as certain, and in many cases, 
owing to the hieroglyphic nature of the script, the meaning 
is clear, while there is no clue to the transcription. A valuable 
part of the present volume is the complete glossary and con¬ 
cordance. 

A. 341. G. L. M. Clauson. 


OcHiKUBO Monogatari or The Tale op the Lady Ochikubo. 
Translated from the Japanese by Wilfred Whitehouse. 
A tenth century Japanese Novel. 9x6, pp. vii + 245. 
London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 

At the beginning of the tenth century romantic literature, 
both in China and in Japan, consisted largely of hero-tales 
and stories of the supernatural. In neither country was there 
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anything which, in point of length or constmction, could be 
called a novel. 

The movement towards developing a technique of story- 
writing, of which signs are evident imder the T‘ang dynasty 
in China, appears to have been checked by the distressful 
period of the Five Dynasties (907-960) and by the preoccupa¬ 
tion of the Sung scholars with philosophy and classical studies ; 
and the long romance, which appeared only after the arrival 
of the Mongols in the thirteenth century, bore little resemblance 
in style to the stories of the T‘ang. 

In Japan, on the other hand, development seems to have 
gone on without interruption, and by the end of the tenth 
century Japanese writers were producing the rnonogatari, 
of which Ochikubo is an early example. Though considerably 
later than the latest of the T‘ang stories, Ochikubo offers 
some interesting comparisons with them. Their efforts at 
characterization, their attempts to weave strings of incidents 
into a rudimentary plot, are here taken a step further, 
and one of the special interests of the book is that it seems 
to serve as a landmark, showing the way from the first con¬ 
scious attempts at literary fiction to its splendid flowering 
in the Tale of Genji. 

If the characters in this Cinderella story seem two-dimen¬ 
sional when compared with those of Genji, the cause is probably 
at least partly historical. Ochikubo Monogaiari represents 
an earlier stage in the development of the technique which we 
find so surprisingly advanced in the vivid pages of Genji, 
written only twenty or thirty years later. But, though 
Ochikubo cannot really compare with Genji either in style 
or structure, the translation reads smoothly and Mr. White- 
house deserves our hearty thanks for publishing in an English 
dress this interesting and indeed charming example of 
medieval romance. 

A. 321. 


E. Edwabds. 
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^ H 4* H ^ ^ S SEI.BCT Chinese Vekses. TipEnelated 
by Herbert A. Giles and Arthur Walet. 7J x 6, 
pp. i-xi, 3-96. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1934. 
$0-50 Mex. 

This little book is not exactly a completion of Han wen 
ts'ui yao (see Journal, 1931, p. 911) which gave the Chinese 
text of the prose passages translated by the late Professor 
Giles in his Gems of Chinese literature, because in this case 
the verses are only a selection, and both the text and the 
translation of each piece is given, and lastly because nearly 
half the volume is occupied by a similar selection of verses 
which have been translated by Mr. Waley. For all these 
reasons this volume differs from its predecessor, but is not 
therefore less but rather more delightful. The idea of the book 
and the selection are due to Sir James Stewart Lockhart, 
whose name ought to have appeared on the title-page. He 
has again earned the eternal gratitude both of students and 
of older people who may know enough Chinese to enjoy 
reading their Giles or Waley the better for having the Chinese 
text at hand, or may even enjoy reading their Chinese poems 
the better for having an English version at hand. Besides the 
general pleasure and profit which the book provides, it is of 
very special interest to be able to compare in it the work 
of two such master translators as Giles and Waley ; and in 
more than one case to be able to compare their versions of 
the same Chinese original. Such comparisons may be extra¬ 
ordinarily instructive. The Chinese is divided into lines 
and printed horizontally from left to right, a way which, 
though it is not to be compared with the old unbroken vertical 
columns for beauty, is really convenient when Chinese and 
English have to be combined. The print and style of the book 
are both very good. 

A. 376. 


A. C. Moule. 
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SouTH-IiTDiAN INSCRIPTIONS (Texts). Vol. VII. Edited 
by K. V. SuBRAHMANYA AiYER. Arciseological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. LIII. 13J x 10, 
pp. iv + 525. Madras: Government Press, 1933. 
£2 12s. 6d. 

Within twelve months of his taking up the epigraphic 
survey of the Madras Presidency (1886) the late Dr. Hultzsch 
had ready for the press the text, with translations and ex¬ 
haustive annotations, of nearly the whole of his first season’s 
harvest of inscriptions. But even Hultzsch’s editorial industry 
could not keep pace with the phenomenal increase in the 
yearly yield of the survey, and he and his successors found that 
the preparation of the annual report absorbed most of their 
time and energ}’’. By 1917 over 13,000 inscriptions had been 
copied, of which not more than about 4 per cent had been 
published. To speed things up the Government of Madras 
decided to print “ critical texts only ” of all inscriptions 
collected since Hultzsch began, at the rate of 1,000 each year ; 
starvation diet when compared with the sumptuous editing 
of Vols. I to III. This seventh volume, the fourth of the “Texts” 
series, embodies the collections of 1900-1 and part of that 
of 1902, in all 1,048 inscriptions. 

The latest epigraphic report (for 1931, published in 1934) 
brings up the Madras collection to well over 21,000 inscrip¬ 
tions. In preparing a corpus of this size, some sort of plan 
is desirable, topographical, chronological, or dynastic. To- 
catalogue the books of a library in the order of the dates on 
which they were acquired is not very helpful, and to publish 
these inscriptions in the order in which they happened to come 
into the epigraphist’s office does not facihtate research. 
Vols. IV to VI give no clue as to which dynasties are repre¬ 
sented, and no hint as to the dates of dated inscriptions ; nor 
is the “Table of Contents” (a bare list of villages) much 
use as a guide to the provenance of individual inscriptions 
which are labelled “ The Same Place ” sometimes for dozens 
of pages consecutively. The editor of Vol. VII is evidently 
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conscious of tliese weaknesses, for he appends a list of inscrip¬ 
tions classified dynastically, another of those which have been 
alreadT* published, and a third of those the dates of which 
have been verified. It is a pity this was not done in the earlier 
volumes. 

Adherence to the order of the lists tabulated in the annual 
reports (many of which are out of print) also involves expense 
and delay, for some of the transcripts are missing or defective 
and have to be rechecked with originals which are scattered all 
over the Presidency. By working topographically Rice was 
able to publish his 8,869 Mysore inscriptions, with transla¬ 
tions, in eighteen years, and on the same lines two hardworked 
district officers (Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopaul Chetty) 
did even better for the 903 inscriptions of Nellore. The volume 
xmder review is over thirty years in arrears, and 17,500 
inscriptions still await publication. 

The printing and format of these volumes are excellent, 
unnecessarily so perhaps, for, in contrast with the Epigrapkia 
Indica, they are cumbersome to handle, and £2 12s. &d. is 
a tafi price for such a small fraction of South India’s epigraphic 
treasures. 

A . 164 . F. J. Richards. 


Due Upanisad. (La Dottrina Arcana del Bianco e del Nero 
Yajurveda). Traduzione dal sanscrito con Introduzione 
e Note del Prof. Ferdinando Belloni-Filifpi. Cultura 
dell’Anima, 27. 8x6, pp. 152. Lanciano : R. Carabba, 
1932. 

The two Upanisads which Professor Belloni-Filippi has 
translated for the Italian public are the Brhaddranyaka- and 
the Kathaka-, dealing respectively with the Doctrine of the 
White and Black Yajurveda. Basing his translation on 
the Kapva text—that used by Deussen {Sechzig TJpanisad’s 
d. Veda, Leipzig, 1897) and Max Muller (S. B. E., xv, 2)— 
Professor Belloni-Filippi has produced a very fine translation 
of the Brhadarapyaka- firom every point of view. Some of 
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the passages of the marriage rites (Brh. Ar. Up., vi, 4) can 
be rendered so perfectly in Latin that this eminent Sanscrit 
scholar has not found it necessary to omit them as, for 
instance, Bdhtlingk (S. Petersburg, 1889). 

The brief but somewhat outstanding introduction to the 
two texts will suffice to give the reader an insight into the 
philosophic depth of these two translations. 
l(.s. 32 . B. 6 . Cabfani. 

VoYAGBURS ET Acbivains FRAMgAis BN Bgypte. Recherchcs 
d’Archtologie, de Philologie et d’Histoire. By Jeah 
Marie CASRii. 10 x 6J, tome i, pp. xxxix + 342, ills. 
50. Tome II, pp. 392, ills. 50. Le Caiie; L’Institut 
Franjais d’Arch^ologie Orientale. 1932 
Into these two volumes, which are printed in rather small 
type, the author has compressed a vast amount of material. The 
treatment is chronological, the first chapters being devoted 
to French travellers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. The author pauses here ,to survey the 
scientific work accomplished in the eighteenth century by 
Volney, Sonnini, Olivier, etc. Then come two most interesting 
chapters on the work of the group of scholars who accompanied 
.Napoleon’s expedition. These are followed by special chapters 
devoted to Ch&teaubriand, Champollion, Michaud, etc., a 
chapter on “Avocats et Adversaires de M6h6met-Ali ”, and 
the volume ends with a chapter on Prisse d’Avennes, author 
of two large and well-known works; Histoire de I’Art 
igy-ptien and L'Art arabe en Egypte. 

The second volume is chiefly devoted to men of letters: 
Gerard de Nerval, Ampere, Marmont, Flaubert, Maxime du 
Camp, and Th6ophile Gautier, all of whom visited Egypt in 
the middle of the nineteenth century; it ends with an account 
of the French delegation at the opening of the Suez Canal. 

The work is admirably done, well documented, and it 
must have required a great amount of research, for the author 
in many cases contributes new biographical material from 
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unpublished letters, etc., and he has also traced the present 
position of many pictures painted during the last century 
by French artists in Egypt. But one regrets to notice a 
complete lack of fair play. For example, he describes with 
pride how Prisse d’Avennes, with the assistance of twenty 
labourers, took down all the stones forming the famoiis 
Hall of Ancestors at Earnak, sawed off the carved and 
painted faces covered with figures and cartouches, packed 
them in twenty-seven cases, and passed them through the 
Alexandria customs as “ Objets d’histoire naturelle destines 
au Mus4e de Paris ” (i, pp. 309-11). M. Carr4 refers to this 
as follows; “ Ces prouesses et ces travaux constituent 

d’impdrissables titres h la gratitude du monde civilian ” 
(i, p. 300). That, of course, because Prisse d’Avennes was 
a Frenchman. 

But when others do anything of the sort this is how they 
are referred to : “ Lepsius a 8yst4matiquement ravagi le 
tombeau de Seti 1“ dans la Vall4e des Rois, emportant tous 
les fragments de bas-reliefs et de peintures qui lui paraissaient 
int4res8antes ; ” (i, p. 309); “ C’4tait r4poque oil les Anglais 
rdfiaienl tous les manuscrits qu’ils pouvaient trouver dans 
les couvents copies d’Egypte, et Ton n’avait pas oublid les 
exploits de Tattam et de Curzon . . .” (ii, p. 218.) 

It is a pity that a fine piece of work should be marred by 
this regrettable spirit, of which several other examples might 
be cited. 

A . 92 . ' A. Cbeswell. 


Introduction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics. By 
Louis H. Gray. Columbia University Studies in Com¬ 
parative Linguistics. Vol. i. 9J x 6, pp. xvi + 147. 
New York : Columbia University Press, 1934. 16s. Gd. 

In 93 pages and 23 tables this book gives a serviceable 
introduction to the comparative accidence of the Semitic 
languages ; some syntax slips in under the treatment of the 
tenses. The subject is approached from tlie side of Hebrew, 
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from which most of the illastrations are taken. This is natural 
as the book is meant for students of Hebrew; but the result 
is that forms, which have no counterpart in Hebrew, are 
neglected. To take two examples, the Aramaic and Arabic 
form of the causative is only mentioned in an aside, while 
the rare Arabic words which agree with the Hebrew are made 
unduly prominent; the Ethiopic imperfect is quoted some¬ 
times in the indicative and sometimes in the subjunctive, 
the difference between the two is explained but the explana¬ 
tion is hidden away at the end of a paragraph. Section 91 
on determinants, most of which is repeated in § 404, 
is good enough for Hebrew but is sadly inadequate in a 
comparative grammar. This should lead to a discussion of 
the problem of biliteral roots. The problem is mentioned 
in several places; by cutting out the repetitions in these 
two paragraphs, room could have been made for a concise 
statement of the problem. It need not be more hypothetical 
than much that is already present. Too much room is given 
to the rare and abnormal, often with no hint that they are 
unusual. The rarer forms of the noun and the rarer con¬ 
jugations might well have been relegated to small type. 
There are no degrees of emphasis. The writer is dogmatic, 

■ which is not surprising in a short book. The printing is 
excellent, a great achievement, considering the variety of 
type used. There is a useful bibliography. 

Section 184 gives a list of collective nouns in Hebrew. _ 
These are repeated in § 194 and have become broken 
plurals. There is no evidence that these words are broken 
plurals, Oddly enough, the two Hebrew nouns, which ate 
believed to be broken plurals, are not in this list. Hypothetical 
forms are not always clearly distinguished. Why are writers 
on language so fond of making new terms ? Perfect(ive) 
and imperfect(ive) are good names for the two verbal forms 
in Semitic ; there is no need to create tehc and atelic. 
SoySlate is impossible as an English word. 

A . 340 . A. S. Tmtton. 
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The Book of the Wars of the Lord. Containiog the 
Polemics of the Karaite Salmon ben Yeruham against 
Saadia Gaon. By Israel Davtoson. lOf x 8J, pp. xiv 
+ 132. New York: The Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, 1934. 

Many schismatic movements and sectarian splits disturbed 
the inner peace of the religious development and the quiet 
progress of the intellectual formation of the Jewish people 
during the last three thousand years. Samaritans and Hebrews, 
Sadducees and Pharisees, Christiana and Jews, Karaites and 
Rabbanites, raised ho.stile arguments and threw poisonous 
calumnies against one another. 

These spiritual fights, no doubt, were put up and carried 
out with the best of intentions and honest belief, yet with 
such deplorable result to the good name of religion. To-day, 
the anti-Jewish writings of the early Fathers of the Church, 
and the anti-Rabbinic epistles of the Bene Mikra are preserved 
and are at our disposal to convey an idea of the magnitude and 
fierceness of those bitter conflicts. Christians used sharp 
and vehement language against the Jews ; yet, they appear 
almost mild and refined in comparison with the rude and 
coarse words flung by the Karaites against their teachers 
and colleagues. 

Salmon ben Yeruham, the second edition of whose rhymed 
epistle is the subject of this review, was one of the cleverest, 
though the greatest sinner among them as far as good taste 
and decency are concerned. He excels all others in vin¬ 
dictiveness ; his arrows are directed not so much against 
Rabbinism generally, but against the most representative 
and saintly teacher of his age, the Gaon Saadia. Every 
attack against this noble thinker and scholar made by Salmon 
breathes personal ill-feeling, which induced the rhymster to 
leave the path of objective discussion, and embark on mis¬ 
guided and baseless accusations. 

This text was first published more than seven decades 
ago by S. Pinsker in his lAMmte Kadmoniyoth, which 
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appeared in Vienna. A. Geiger and S. Poznanski, two Jewish 
Bchoiars, who devoted much of their time and labours to the 
history of Karaite literature and theology, contributed a good 
deal to the better understanding and elucidation of the con¬ 
siderable difficulties, obscurities and perplexities encountered. 
The editor naturally availed himself of these studies for his 
text and commentary. Owing to the lack of reliable old 
MSS. a better text than that offered by Dr. Davidson is not 
likely to appear in the near future. The introduction discusses 
carefully and at length most of the questions arising out 
of the text and the scanty information available about the 
writer and his date. 

Then a sketch is given of the main differences between 
Karaites and Rabbanites ; a description of the MSS. at the 
editor’s disposal for the preparation of his text; and finally, 
many other details, such as the original title of the pamphlet, 
the mysterious introductory poem, the more or less possible 
identity of Salmon with Ibn Sakwaya, an author mentioned 
by earher writers, etc., are dealt with. The answers to most 
of these questions will remain for a long time hypothetical; 
yet, the scholarly treatment of the subjects must be great- 
fully acknowledged and welcomed by the little band of scholars 
who are interested in this much neglected branch of literature. 

A few critical remarks may conclude these lines. The 
polemics of Salmon covered the greater part of the field of 
controversial subjects, which divided the two Jewish sects. 
It must be borne in mind that the Karaites retired into an 
artificial fortress, where they took refuge and whence they 
made war against the theory and tradition, life and law 
of their brethren in the rival camp. The reason for choosing 
Saadia as target may be foimd in the fact that Saadia was 
the first Gaon who stayed the rapid progress made by Karaite 
missionaries, who had been so successful in winning the 
communities and the crowd to their side but were stopped by 
the great and skilful activity of Saadia. This check infuriated 
the Karaites and Salmon felt the Gaon as a thorn in his 
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flesh. The arguments of Salmon were not all original; some 
of them had been advanced and elaborated by earlie^ scholars 
of the sect. The title Rosh Yesh Ibath Bagdad, discussed on 
p. 27, finds its real and simple commentary in the fact that 
in the tenth century Bagdad was the seat of the Geonim. 
Hai Gaon tells in a responsum that the Geonim left their 
respective residences, Sura and Pumbeditha, and moved 
to the metropolis.! xhe fragment mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion can be identified as belonging to the Arabic Commentary 
on the Mishna by K. Nathan b. Abraham, now Ms. Adler, 
London. The phrase hdi toenah used on pp. 37, 54 reminds 
us of the habit often noticed in earlier Karaite writers of 
designating their Rabbanite opponents as “ mithonanim 
The term “ yerusha ” for tradition is very frequent in Geonio 
sources.® The abbreviation of stands either for “ nafsho 

betob talin ”, cf. Pa. 25, 13, or for “ nafsho betob tanuah ”, 
but not for “ nafsho began tanuah ”, as asserted in the 
commentary on p. 77.* About the age of the Shiur Qoma, 
a reference to Gaster, Texts and Studies vol. ii, pp. 1,330 ff, 
would not be out of place. As to the eating of the Shelil by 
the Rabbanites, v. the fragment of a Halachic Code from the 
Geniza published by the present writer.® The obscure line 
75 on p. 76 surely contains an allusion to the ritual used by 
the Rabbanites for the Sanctification of the New Moon, where 
the term “ mekudash katorah ” occurs.® The designation 
“ tehorim ”, line 53, p. 100 does not refer to the Rabbanites 
but to the Karaites who consider themselves the pure ones, 
as can be seen in their marriage contracts, where they apply 

* V. Shaare Sitnha, ed. Bamberger, p. 64. 

* V. “ Material referred to in Harmorstein,’’ Stride Pithrone Daniel 
Alkumsi, Budapest, p. 32, note 31. 

* V. my Oeonic Reaponea, p. 43. 

* V. Zunz, Zur Oeachichte and Literatur, p. 360 f. 

‘ Monatachrift fUr die Oeachichte und Wiaeenachaft dea Jvdeniuma, 
vol. Ixix, 1926, p. 36, note 4. 

* V. Marmorstein, Niapahim Lemaamari Kidduah Terahim Derabbi 
Phinehaa, Budapest, 1922. p. 6. 
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this tenn to the members of their sect.^ In his attacks on the 
commvmal leaders and on the neglect of levitical purity 
Salmon is greatly dependent on Daniel Alkumsi. The source 
of the conception that the image of Jacob is engraved on the 
Throne of Glory is Gen. rahba 78, 6, and parallels; and is 
older than that given by the commentary, p. 110. It is 
most remarkable how far this quaint idea has penetrated 
Jewish poetry and hynmology. Finally, I would suggest 
on p. 126 the reading “ mibne kohanim gedolim ”, instead 
of the senseless “ mibne batim gedolim The phrase would 
then read, “ Sons of noble priests ”. 

A. 294. A. MakMORSTEIN. 


Jambraladatta’s Version op the Vetalapancavim^ati. 

By M. B. Emeneau, Ph.D. 10 x 6f, pp. xiii + 156. 

Newhaven : American Oriental Society, 1934. 

This little work constitutes vpl. iv of the American 
Oriental Series edited by Brown, Shryock and Speiser. In 
a short preface the author explains that the book is only the 
preliminary to a larger one on the same subject. In his 
Introduction, the author deals with the existing manuscripts 
in Newari, Nepali and Bengali, derived from the Sanskrit 
original, showing where they differ and have become corrupt. 

The public is already familiar with these goblin stories in 
connection with Tawney’s Kathasarit sagara of which a 
fully annotated edition was recently produced by Penzer. 
It may also be recalled that in 1870 Burton published an 
adaption of the Hindi version under the title of Vikram 
and the Tampire or Tales of Hindu Devilry. The author of the 
present work rightly objects to the use of the term ‘ ‘ vampire ’ ’ 
for a vetala. Perhaps the word “ goblin ” which he substitutes 
is as good as any other, though the Indian evil spirits, numerous 
as they are, such as Shuts, Chetaks, Virs, Rdkshas, Alwants, 

' V. Luni, Jerusalem, vi, p. 237, and the fragment in E. N. Adler, 
Catalogue of llebrns ifanuscripts, Cambridge, 1921. p. 90. 
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etc., are best left untranslated as the English terms used in 
the process are hardly the exact equivalent. The ^ork con¬ 
tains the Sanskrit text of the vetala’s twenty-five stories, 
with full notes, and can be recommended to scholars who 
wish to make themselves acquainted with the freakish anec¬ 
dotes of an early Hindu fairy-tale. The promised larger work 
will be awaited with interest. 

A . 223 . R. E. Enthoven. 


The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese. By S. 
Yoshitake (James Forlong Fund, vol. xii) 8J x 6|, 
pp. xii + 71. London; Royal Asiatic Society, 1934. 6s. 

This is a subject upon which an authoritative work has 
long been needed. As is well known, the earliest collection 
of Japanese poetry is written to a large extent in Chinese 
characters used not as ideograms, but phonetically. A study 
of the characters thus used supplies us with a great deal of 
information about early (eighth-century a.d.) pronunciation, 
and proves, among other things, that early Japanese had 
a richer vowel-stock than the language possesses to-day. 
We find, for example, that “ night ” was not vocalised 
like 1/0, “ generation,” “ world ” ; to “ a door ” was not homo- 
phonous with to “ thus ” ; the root Ibe “ to melt ” is different 
from the ke of the auxiliary -keru. Thus early Japanese 
was not nearly so rich in homophones as the language of 
to-day, and we must be chary of assuming that words which 
look alike now are etymologically connected. But we must 
also be cautious in assuming that eighth-century homophones 
were homophones at an earlier period. For the process of 
vowel-impoverishment is likely to have been a long one. 
We can. see analogous processes going on in Chinese with 
steady progression for himdreds of years. On the other hand, 
many words which appear to be accidental homophones can 
be shown, by semantic parallels, to be merely meaning-exten¬ 
sions of the same word. Mr. Yoshitake shows that hoho, 
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“ a halberd ” and the stem of hoho-ru, “ to boast ” are tree 
fii^th-centtuy homophones. In Chinese Jfy means both 
boko and hokoru. The semantic history probably is; “a 
halberd,” “ to brandish one’s halberd ”, “ to boast in battle ” 
(as was done by Chinese no less than by Greek heroes; see 
the Tso Chuan, Legge, p. 800); and finally, “ to boast ” 
in a general sense. 

However, vowel differences in ancient Japanese may 
sometimes represent Vmlatas of the same stem, and even two 
words that Mr. Yoshitake shows us to have been written 
differently in the eighth century may still be cognate. It is 
possible that kami “ a chief ” and kami “ a god ” are cognate 
though their vocalization was different. The above reflerions 
show some of the lines along which Mr. Yoshitake’s masterly 
little book is likely to stimulate research, and show at the 
same time that it is of interest to sinologues no less than to 
students of Japanese. 

A . 221 . A. Waley. 


A Phonology of Panjabi and a Ludhiani Phonetic 
Readee. By Banabsi Das Jain. 9^ x 6J, pp. iv 
+ 226. Lahore : Panjab University, 1934. 

This valuable work is a thesis which gained for the author 
the degree of Ph.D. in the University of London. His qualifi¬ 
cations for his task are well known. He is dealing with his 
own home speech and he has made a special study of phonetics 
as well as of Sanskrit. The main divisions of the book are :— 
phonology, pp. 1-100; index of LudhianI words (with 
etymological remarks), 101-36 ; index of about 950 Sanskrit 
words, with modern LudhianI equivalents, 137-51 ; LudhianI 
phonetic reader (155-226) in three parts, the sounds of 
LudhianI, 155-76; twelve texts, 177-213; vocabulary to 
the texts, 215-26. 

In the first part of the book under philology the authc# 
discusses such points as spontaneous nasalization. Primitive 
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Indian long vowels and the shift;ing of accents in Panjabi, 
Hindi, Gujrati and Rajasthani, in this way discovering 
new etymologies and illustrating anew the regularity of 
philological laws. 

In £hat part of the volume which is devoted to phonetics, 
many interesting points emerge, not only phonetic but philo¬ 
logical, for the philology itself is based largely on the phonetics. 
The description of Ludhiani sounds is important; to me it is 
very attractive, for I naturally compare every sound with 
those to which I was accustomed nearly 200 miles away. 
The author’s r is a flap against the teeth-ridge ; his t and 
d are formed on the teeth-ridge, but the inside part of it. 
I make these sounds slightly further back, but I do not 
“ curl up my tongue considerably behind the teeth-ridge ” 
before making the r, and I cannot help doubting whether 
he does. Ludhiani does not possess and I as independent 
sounds, which my dialect does. 

Among the twelve stories given in phonetic script, with 
translation, are three taken from my Panjabi Phonetic Reader, 
but given in the author’s own dialect. It is therefore possible 
to compare the dialects almost word by word, not only in 
vocabulary, but in their grammar and pronunciation. 

About a year ago I wrote a note in the Journal on “ One 
aspect of stress in Urdu and Hindi ”. A conclusion arrived at 
was that an ear trained in European methods might to a great 
extent be trusted in the matter of stress in Hindi and Urdu 
words. On pp. 95-100 of the work under review Dr. Jain 
gives a large number of both Panjabi and Hindi words with 
the stress marked as he hears it. In every case I agree with 
him, and also in his examples of pseudo -stress (why “ pseudo ” ?) 
on p. 166. This agreement between us is remarkable and bears 
out the conclusion just mentioned. 

To sum up—this is a most useful book. 

A . 224 . T. Grahame Bailey. 
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AiraruAit Bibuoobaphy or Indian Akchaoloqy bob thb 
Yeab 1933. Eem Institute PubUcations, Vol. VIII. 
12 X 9J, pp. xii + 132, pis. 9, figs. 6. Published with the 
aid of the Government of Netherlands India, the Imperial 
Government of India, the Governments of H.E.H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda, H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore, H.H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, and the Government of Ceylon. 
Leyden; E. J. Brill, 1935. 

With most commendable rapidity Professor Vogel and his 
co-editors have prepared and presented us with still another 
volume of their precious Annual Bibliography. This latest 
issue, comprising the literature of the year 1933, is somewhat 
thinner than its predecessors; the contents, however, are 
just as valuable, and one might even suggest that the Intro¬ 
duction contains more of a general interest than the one 
in the preceding volume. We need scarcely pay further 
compliments to Professor Vogel and his colleagues for their 
splendid achievement, nor need we again assure them of our 
feelings of obligation and gratefulness. 

The serious financial difficulties with which the Government 
of Netherlands India has to cope has forced it to make a 
most serious reduction in the support granted to the Editorial 
Board of the Bibliography. The Imperial Government of 
India, however, continues to patronize this most important 
undertaking, To make possible the issue of this present 
volume various contributions have meanwhile been made' 
by four of the greatest among the Indian princes and by 
the Government of Ceylon. From the Foreword we also gather 
that the Government of Nepal seems willing, in the future, to 
afford some substantial support towards the editing of the 
Annual Bibliography. Such news is very welcome, and the 
efforts of the Indian Rulers in this direction are entirely 
praiseworthy. We may be allowed to express our ardent 
hope that they will further extend their patronage of a 
scientific achievement which is of the very greatest aid and 
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impoitaaoe to every scholai concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of India’s glorious past. 

The Introduction opens with some words in memory of that 
great Dutch scholar Hendrik Kem, the centenary of whose 
birthday fell on 9th April, 1933. Then follows a survey of 
Professor Herzfeld’s excavations at Persepolis, written by 
Dr. W. D. van Wijngaarden, whose name we have not met 
with before among the actual contributors to the BUtli- 
ography. It is very clearly writtcn'and contains much useful 
information. Among old travellers who visited Persepolis 
and drew attention to its remains, Chardin ought to have 
been specially mentioned. The Swedish traveller, Baron 
Bengt Oxenstierna, undoubtedly visited it in 1618; but, 
as his own diary has, unfortunately, been lost, we are not 
able to tell to what degree the ruins became an object of his 
interest and powers of observation. As for the Sakas or 
Scythians depicted in pi. i as carrying tribute to the Great 
King, no one would doubt that they are the Tiyraxanda. 
Prof. Herzfeld, however, in a letter quoted on p. 5 assures 
us that they are in reality the Paradraya,'^ the Scythians 
of Southern Russia. For this assertion no proof is so far 
forthcoming, and the question is whether we shall take it 
solely on Prof. Herzfeld’s authority that such is the case. 
The present writer personally feels but little inclined to do so. 

An excellent article by Professor Vogel on Arch»ological 
researches in India in 1932—3 occupies pp. 6-9. It gives 
a rapid and clear survey of the activities of archaeologists in 
various parts of India during the period just mentioned. 
One cannot gainsay the assertion of the author that M. de 
Heresy’s pretended discovery of analogies between the 
Indus script and the hieroglyphs &om Easter Island has 
evoked considerable interest. But as long as there exists no 
proof whatsoever that such analogies are not merely coincid¬ 
ences void of any real foundation, the interest will probably 
remain rather a non-committal one. Professor Vogel reminds 
* The usual reading otherwise is Taradraya. 
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ns that in November, 1932, Sir Anrel Stein celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. In February, 1935, the other great 
Asiatic explorer, Dr. Sven Hedin, completed his fourteenth 
lustrum. And both of them are still carrying on their important 
and painstaking discoveries vrith the same amount of vigour 
and luck, of which they alwa3r8 seem to have had more than a 
fair share.i 

Articles by Sir Richard Bmn on Indian Numismatics, by 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton on Early and Medieval Bengal, and 
by Mr. Yazdani on the activities of H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Archaeological Department in the years 1933-4, are full 
of important information but cannot be discussed here. 
Then follows another paper by Professor Vogel on the 
Anderii Monuments of Kashmir (pp. 20-5). The materials 
are chiefly drawn from the book of Mr. R. C. Kak, published in 
1933 by the India Society. Amongst old authorities dealing 
with Kashmir, the Mongolicx Legationis Commentarius of 
Father Monserrate ought perhaps to have been mentioned. 
The Father did not personally visit Kashmir, though when 
accompanying Akbar on his return march from Kabul in 
1681 he came very near to it. Still he has preserved not 
a few notices concerning that out-of-the-way province. Also 
in De Laet’s De Imperio Magni Mogolis (1631) there is some 
information concerning Kashmir (pp. 6 sq., 64 sqq., 199 sq.}. 
Bernier, at the instigation of Melchisedech Thevenot, dis¬ 
cussed the question whether the Kashmirians were originally 
Jews, a problem that had already puzzled Monserrate. 

The articles on Ceylon and Further India by Mr. Parana- 
vitana and M. Henri Marshal deal chiefly with excavations 
at Polonnaruva and Angkor. The last paper, by Dr. F. D. K. 
Bosch, gives a summary of the archaeological work in Nether¬ 
lands India during the year 1933. 

‘In the commemorative words on the late Mr. Henry Cousens that 
wind up Professor Vogel’s article there is a slight misprint. Cousens, of 
course, did not join the Archasologk-al Survey of W. India in 1861, but 
in 1881. 
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The very eicellent bibliography contains 706 entries. 
Of minor slips we have only noticed one, viz., imder item 
419 (p. 90) Gramnas should be read instead of Vramnas, 
The plates, as usual, are splendid. The bearded figure in pi. iv 
cannot, of course, be Brahma, as he does not even wear the 
sacrificial cord ; on the other hand, it seems to the present 
writer extremely doubtful whether the ingenious explanation 
of Professor Vogel (p. 24) can be accepted. One might perhaps 
suggest Indra surrounded by Apsarases ; but even such a 
guess is probably quite futile. 

We may hope soon again to receive another proof of the 
indefatigable activities of Professor Vogel and his co-editors. 
They are working hard for the welfare of their fellow scholars, 
and their work is made no less painstaking by their having 
constantly to cope with the financial difficulties that beset 
their editorial activities. Por such self-sacrificing efforts, 
however, there is at least an immaterial compensation which 
is rather aptly described by the old Koman historian when 
he reminds us that divitiarum gloria jluxa atque fragilis est, 
virtus autenn clara seternaque habetur. \ 

A. 498. t JaRL ChAEPENTIER. 


Manasara on Architecture and Sculpture. Sanskrit 
Text with Critical Notes. By Dr. P. K. Acharya, 
lOJ X 7i, pp. xxiv -f 510 -f- 311. London : Oxford 
University Press. (Printed at the Government Press. 
Allahabad, India.), 1934. 37s. 6d. 

Architectote op Manasara. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit. By Dr. P. K. Acharya. 10^ X 7J, vol. i, 
pp. lix -t- 791 -t- 11. 37«. 6<i. Vol. ii, pis. 71, plans and 
ills. 157. 63s. London: Oxford University Press. 

(Printed at the Government Press, Allahabad, India.) 
1934. 

These publications are the third, fourth, and fifth volumes of 
An Encyclopedia of Hindu Architecture, of which the first 
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two Volumes, A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture and Indian 
ArckUecture According to the Manamra iSilpaiastra were pub¬ 
lished in 1927 and reviewed at length in the Journal for 
October, 1928. 

In the third volume Dr. Acharya now gives the complete 
Sanskrit text (based on eleven manuscripts written in five 
different scripts) as well as 315 pages of notes in English, 
from which an idea may be obtained of the imperfect 
condition of the available manuscripts. The fourth 
volume is the English translation and, considering the 
material on which it is based, the author has, on the whole, 
been successful in giving an understandable and readable 
text, though naturally obscurities are not entirely absent. 
The suggestion that the usefulness of the Manasara would 
be enhanced by illustrating it has been met by Dr. Acharya, 
who has issued the fifth volume as a collection of 157 
plates. For the preparation of these drawings he has 
enlisted the assistance of K. S. Siddhalinga Swamy, 
a Silpin working according to the tradition of the Silpa- 
festras and whose illustrations of images and other objects 
are very successful, particularly his eleven coloured plates. 
For the illustrations of the architectural drawings Dr. Acharya 
is indebted in the main to Mr. S. C. Mukherji, whose 
knowledge of Sanskrit and training in architecture has 
enabled him to contribute 121 line drawings of a suggestive 
and helpful nature. None of the drawings appears to have, 
been based on either ancient remains or existing structures. 

The importance of this Encyclopedia of Hindu Architecture 
will be generally admitted and Dr. Areharya is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the successful termination of his prolonged 
labours in which he has displayed not only scholarship but 
industry and indomitable perseverance. His work is, indeed, 

not the end but the beginning of a new line of Indology ” 
and it will now be for Indian architects, archseologists, and 
students of Indian arts and crafts to examine to what extent 
the principles laid down in the Manasara represent those of 
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medieval Hindu architectute'and art, and to consider if 
they are suitable for modern practice, for philologists to 
suggest solutions of the problems revealed by the textual 
imperfections, and for Sanskrit lexicographers to avail them¬ 
selves of the technical terms now, for the first time, made 
available by the complete text. 

.4. 26T, 266. H. HaBOREAVBS. 


China. By BENf: Gbousset. Translated from the French by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. The Civilizations of 
THE East, vol. iii. 9 X 6f, pp. 363, ills. 280. London : 
Hamish Hamilton, 1934. 24s. 

This is the third cf the four volumes of Grousset’s The 
Civilizations of the East, the other three dealing with the Near 
and Middle East, India, and Japan respectively. The title of 
the series is somewhat misleading, since the author is a 
historian of art and not of civilization in all its fields ; he has, 
however, so keen a sense of the relation between the artistic 
phenomena and the general history of an epoch that his work 
is much more than a merely departmental study. 

The history of Chinese art is treated by Grousset in four 
main chapters which are headed “ Formation of the Chinese 
^Esthetic Ideal” (to the Six Dynasties), “Buddhist Influence 
in China ” (Wei to Five Dynasties), “ Definitive Establish¬ 
ment of the Chinese Canon of Art ” (Sung and Yiian), and “ The 
Period of Dilettantism and Academic Art ” (Ming and Ch'ing). 
The author finds the Chinese aesthetic ideal already expressed 
in the Chou bronzes and derives it from “ a peculiar feeling 
for nature, of a deeper kind than that expressed in the plastic 
conventions of the Indo-Mediterranean races ”. He holds that 
“ neither Egypt, Chaldea, nor Persia, neither Greece nor India, 
has anjrthing similar to offer ”, and that the arts of these 
coimtries are “ essentially so much alike ” in contrast to 
the art of Chipa; he thus confirms the plain man’s 
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impiession of the strangeness of the Chinese genius as against 
certain interpreters who tend to over-emphasize the points 
in common between the Chinese and Western traditions of 
culture. 

M. Grousset finds the typical quality of Chinese art to be 
as persistent as it is distinctive, yet he also discovers notable 
contrasts between one period and another; in comparing 
Han mirrors with Chou bronzes he even declares that “ at 
times one might think one was dealing with the artistic canons 
of two peoples of diametrically opposite temperaments ”, 
and he relates the contrast in style to the difference between 
the turbulence and violence of Chou times and the orderliness 
of the Han political system. After the Han d)masty there is 
another era of confusion, and Buddhism is introduced from 
Central Asia, bringing with it new artistic influences of Greek, 
Iranian, and Indian origin. The Sung age witnesses a rever¬ 
sion towards a more purely native inspiration and at the same 
time “ the intellectualization of the Chinese aesthetic ideal ”, 
which reached its supreme expression in painting. With the 
Ming dynasty there is another modification ; we enter on 
“ the period of dilettantism and academic art ”, there is 
a decline in creative power in sculpture and painting, and 
. ceramics takes the lead as “ the one great synthetic and 
universal art ”, reaching its “ absolutely culminating point ” 
under the recent Ch‘ing (Manchu) ascendancy. All these 
phases of an evolution covering three thousand years are _ 
treated by M. Grousset in a way which enables the reader to 
see both the forest and the trees, and the author is further 
to be congratulated on the abundance of good illustrations 
he has brought to the aid of his text. 

A . 197 . 


G. F. Hudson. 
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PGbvatbasiddham : Analytisch onderzoek aangaande het 
systeem der TripadI van Papini’s A^tadhyayi. Acade- 
niisch proefschrift , . . door H. B. Botskool. 10 x 6^, 
pp. xvi -f 210. Amsterdam; H. J. Paris, 1934. 

This work is said to be an analytical investigation of the 
system of the TripaM, the last three books of Pariini, but this 
very imperfectly describes the thorough and comprehensive 
treatment of all the aspects of this part of the work. It includes 
a general anal3^i8 of the whole, and discusses particularly 
the question of piirmtrdsiddham, the non-application of the 
rules of these books to the earlier part. The treatment is 
highly technical, but this and the elaborate analysis of the 
principles of the work and the discussion of the investigations 
of previous scholars make it all the more valuable and in 
fact indispensable for the student of Indian grammar. 

A . 129 . E. J. Thomas. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes;— 

Links with Past Ages. By E. F. Orton. Cambridge : 
W. Heffer & Sons, 1935. 

Matter, Myth and Spirit. By Dorothea Chaplin. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1936. 

Phonogramme im neuaramaischen Dialekt von Malula, 
Satyrdruck und Satyrmelodie. By 6. Bbrqstrasse. 
Munich ; Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Fouilles de Telloh. Sous la direction de H. de Genouil- 
LAC. Tome 1: Bpoques pr&argoniques. Paris ; Paul 
Geuthner, 1934. 

Catalogue des Collections indochinoibes MusAb Guimet. 

By Pierre Dupont. Paris: Musses Nationaux, 1934. 
Bonner Orientdlistische Sluiien, xi:— 

Heft 9. The Traditional Chronology op the Jainas. 
By Shantilal Shab. 
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Heft 10. ZuB Anwendunq deb Islamischen Rechts hi 
16. jAHBEimDERT. By Paul Hobsteb. 

Heft 11. Das Samabitanische Pentateuchtaboum. By 
Lea Golobebo. 

Stuttgart : W. Kohlhammer, 1936. 

AtalIq AL-^tBYAN : The Childrens’ Instructor : a series of 
versihed descriptions of concrete objects. In Hindustani. 
By Dr. Ahmad Shah. Cawnpore, 1834. 

In Touch with Ujjain. By Keshav Rao B. Dongray. 

Gwalior: Alijah Darbar Press, 1935. 

Book op Ram : the Bible op India. By Mahatma Tulsidas. 
Rendered into English by Hari Pbasad Shastbi. London: 
Luzac & Co., 1936. 

The ShiTte Religion : A History op Islam in Persia 
AND Iraq. By Dwight M. Donaldson. London: 
Luzac & Co., 1933. 16«. 

Chinesisch und Tai. By K. Wulpp. Kgl. Danske Vid. 
Selskab, Hist.-Fil. Meddelelser, xk, 3. Copenhagen: 
Levin & Munksgaard, 1934. 

The Student’s Practical Dictionary, containing Sansktit 
Words with their Meanings in English and Hindi. By 
Ram Narain Lal. Allahabad : R. N. Lai, 1936. 
■Neudadylonische Rechts- und Veewaltungsubkunden. 
Cbcrsetzt und erlautert von M, San Nicolo und A. 
Ungnad. Leipzig ; J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1935. 

Comparative Lf.xical Study of Sumerian and Ntu 
(Bantu). By Rev. W. Wanger. Stuttgart and Berlin: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1935. 

Oueanos-Vabuna : Etude de mythologie compar^e indo- 
europ^enne. By Georges Dum^zil. Paris: Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1934. 

The Science qp the Sulba : a study in early Hindu 
Geometry. By Bibhutibhusan Datta. Calcutta: 
University, 1932. 




OBnXJARY NOTICES 

Professor W. E. Soothili 

On ISth May of this year there passed away William 
Edward Soothili, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. M.A. (Cambridge), 
F.R.G.S., etc.. Missionary of the Methodist Church in China 
1882-1911, President of the Shansi Imperial University 
1907-11, Director of Religious Work of the Y.M.C.A 
(London) 1914-18, Professor of Chinese Language and 
Literature, Oxford University, 1920-1935. Born in 1861, he 
was articled to a firm of Halifax solicitors, but preferred the 
career of missionary, and in 1882 went out to China and 
started work at Wenchow. He acquired a profound knowledge 
of Chinese language and literature, and during his residence 
in the country gave proof of extraordinary energy and 
organizing ability. He founded a hospital, a training college, 
and schools, established about 200 preaching stations, and 
translated the New Testament into Wenchowese, which he 
furnished with a Romanized alphabet. In 1907 he was asked 
by Dr. Timothy Richard, the great missionary educator 
(whose life he afterwards wrote), to succeed Dr. Moir Duncan 
as Principal of the Shansi Imperial University, which had 
been founded after the Boxer revolt. In 1926, when in 
Peking with the Boxer Indemnity Commission under Lord 
Willingdon’s chairmanship, a dinner in his honour was given 
by the then Principal of the Shansi University (a Chinese), 
and he was told that 60 per cent of the civil officials of the 
province were old pupik of his. 

In 1911 when Shansi University was handed entirely to 
Chinese presidency and control, at the request of Lord William 
Cecil he accepted an invitation to work for the Central 
University at Hankow. Ho came home via Japan and America 
and by 1914 had collected a large sum, conditional on its 
being augmented from the Boxer Indemnity Fimd ; the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, was in favour 
of this, but prevented from carrying the proposal into effect 
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by the outbreak of the Great War; ultimately, in 1929, a 
certain proportion of the money was set aside for educational 
purposes in China. During the War he acted as religious 
director at the National Headquarters of the Y.M.C.A., 
and a house at Leytonstone having been assigned this Society 
by the War OflSce for the entertainment of Chinese inter¬ 
preters on leave from the Forces in France, he and Mrs. Soothill 
acted as hosts to these men. During this period his health 
for a time gave way and, as his medical advisers forbade him 
to resume work in China, he accepted in 1920 the poorly 
paid Chinese Professorship in Oxford. In 1928 he gave 
a course of lectures on Chinese literature as Visiting Professor 
at Columbia University, New York. 

His literary work was copious and varied. His first publica¬ 
tion was Students' Pocket Chinese Didionary, 1898 (fourteenth 
edition, 1934). The next, an account of his work, A Mission 
in China, in the American edition A Typical Mission in 
China, 1906. His translation of the Analects of Confucius 
was published in Japan while he was residing in Shansi. 
Lectures given by him in 1912 at a Summer School in Oxford 
appeared in book form with the title The Three Religions of 
China, now in its third edition. Later series of lectures were 
■published with the titles China and the West and China and 
Great Britain. His interest in Buddhism was shown in his 
translation of The Lotus of the Wonderful Law, and the work 
which occupied the closing years of his life, and is now in the 
press, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, in which 
D. Hodous, of Hertford Seminary, Conn., U.S.A., co-operates. 
What was intended to be his magnum opus, on Chinese 
Foundations of Kingship and Priedhood with special reference 
to Astronomy, was just completed on the Good Friday before 
his death, and the MS. is now in 4he hands of an expert. 
A Dictionary of the Grass Script, China’s r unning hand, was 
left unfinished. 

His wife, authoress of A Passport to China, predeceased 
him by over four years. His daughter. Lady Hosie, is well 
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known as an authoress on Chinese subjects, and has lectured 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. ' 

Among the honours which he received was the Order of 
the Red Button, given by the Chinese Government for his 
work in Shansi, and very rarely accorded to Europeans, and 
the Military Order of the Red Tiger, given by the same for 
his services to the Chinese interpreters. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


l^nazio Guidi 

By the death of Ignazio Guidi in his ninety-first year, on 
18th April last, the Society loses its oldest Honorary Member, 
that distinction, one of a vast number, having been conferred 
on him in 1898. Born in 1844, in 1876 he was put in charge of 
instruction in Hebrew and the Semitic dialects in the University 
of Rome, was nominated Professor Extraordinary in 1878 and 
Ordinary in 1885, when his duties were extended to the 
teaching of the languages and history of Abyssinia. In 
1914 he was made Senator, and in 1919 in consequence of 
an age-limit retired from his professorial duties. 

The reputation which he acquired during the years 1870 
and 1880 won him the friendship of the leading European 
Semitists, such as H. L. Fleischer, Th. Noldeke, and M. J. 
de Goeje, who in 1876 secured his co-operation in the monu¬ 
mental edition of Tabari’s Chronicle. His output to the 
end of his life continued to be immense and of the highest 
quality, being chiefly divided between the literature of Islam, 
of the Christian East, and of Abyssinia ; besides editions of 
texts, and monographs on an extraordinary variety of themes, 
he found time to organize the compilation of indices to the 
twenty-one volumes of the Aghani and the four volumes 
of Khitanai al-Adah, and to compose an Amharic-Italian 
Lexicon with a voluminous Supplement. For a fuller account 
of his services reference may be made to the memoir by 
G. Levi Della Vida in Oriente Modemo, xv, 5 (May, 1935). 

D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Sir John Thompson 

Sir John Perronet Thompson, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.B., who died 
in London on the 8th August last, became a member of the 
Society in 1907 and had for the last two years been a Member 
of the Council. He was born in 1873 and had a brilliant 
University career, obtaining during his stay at Cambridge a 
scholarship at Trinity College, a first-class in the Classical 
Tripos, and the Presidency of the Union. In 1896 he passed 
into the Indian Civil Service, and he otained a high reputation 
in that Service as Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
Political Secretary to the Government of India, and Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi. Of his services as an administrator 
in India, and of the political work in England which absorbed 
so much of his time after his retirement in 1932, it is not for 
this Journal to speak ; but there was another side to Sir John 
Thompson’s interests and character, which especially concerns 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society. Not only had he 
throughout his official service devoted himself to the study 
of the culture, history, and literature of India, but he had 
approached these subjects with a full equipment of the 
best form of Cambridge classical scholarship. In his work, 
whether official or literary, he was clear, persuasive, and 
meticulously accurate, and his mind was permeated by a 
knowledge of, and admiration for, all that was highest in 
European and Indian literature. The wonderful exhibition 
of Mogul art and antiquities held at Delhi during the Durbar 
of 1911 owed its success and its remarkable catalogue to his 
precise industry and erudition. His scholarly acquaintance 
with Urdu and Persian gave him access to the original sources 
of Muslim history in India, and if his official preoccupations 
had not stood in the way, it was hoped that he would have 
produced an attractive and authoritative account of the 
history and antiquities of the Delhi which he knew so well. 
As it is, he has left all too little of himself in print, but a 
reference to such papers as his memoir on the tomb of Jahangir 
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ia the first number of the Punjab Historical Society’s Journal 
will indicate the high standard which would have characterized 
any further work he might have produced. His premature 
death has deprived the Society of a real scholar and of an 
earnest and upright supporter of all that the Society stands for. 

£. D Maolaqan. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Some Coins of the Mauryas and SuAgas 

A lecture (illustrated by lantern slides) was given on 
6th June, 1935, on the above subject by Mr. K.. P. Jayaswal, 
of Patna, the President of the Numismatic Society of India 
and President of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

The lecturer said that he approached the question to test 
whether the title was justified. The Satavahanas certainly 
had signed coins, that is coins bearing royal names. Public 
coinage is not a cultural characteristic which could have sprung 
up in a day. 

Dr. Spooner, Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, and Mr. Durga Prasad 
have already come to the conclusion, and shown conclusively, 
that the “ punched-marked ” coins constituted a regular 
public coinage. 

Over a thousand coins were found by Dr. Spooner and Rai 
Sahib Monoranjan Ghosh in the excavations of Pataliputra, 
most of them from the Maurya level. Some of them are fresh 
from the mint; they are all cast; the marks are the same. 
Identical marks are to be found on certain earthen bowls 
and military weapons, evidently marking them as government 
property. A similar coin bearing identical symbols has been 
found 15 inches below the groimd level of the Asoka pillar 
at Sarnath. 

The most prominent mark on the government pottery and 
the coins of Pa(aliputra is the “ moon- (or crescent-jou- 
hill”, a mark which has been foimd on silver punch-marked 
coins from Peshawar to Patna and throughout the Deccan. 
It has been found on the base of the Kumhrar pillar, which 
stood in the Maurya royal hall of audience. 

The level, both at Pataliputra and Sarnath, from which the 
“ crescent-on-hill ’’-bearing coins were recovered is sufficient 
evidence of Mauryan origin. But we have further evidence of 
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such origin, as some of the coins bear the names of Maurya 
kings, from Da^ratha downwards. The reading bf the name 
DaianUha (C.A.I., iii, 6) is confirmed by Professor F. W. 
Thomas and Dr. Sten Konow, whom the lecturer had 
constdted. 

The crescent-on-hill symbol was imitated by successors of 
the Mauryas in two distant localities. Agathocles, about 
190 B.C., retains the hill with added arches, but replaces the 
crescent by a star, while the Satavahanas made a little 
variation in the design of the hill. We have signed coins of the 
Maurya kings, Da^ratha, Deva, ^ta, and B^aspatimitra. 
The emblems on the cast coins of the last named are the 
elephant, the horse, a svastika, and the moon-on-hill. There is 
a Taxila coin in the Indian Museum which disclosed on further 
cleaning Brahml letters in relief reading Subhagalsa]. Here 
the imperial Maurya mark, moon-on-hill, is stamped on the 
forehead of the figure. None of the Taxila coins found with 
the Alexander hoard at the oldest site bear the moon-on-hill 
symbol. 

The dynasty immediately succeeding the Mauryas in 
Aryavarta was that of the Suhgas. In addition to the coins of 
Agnimitra, we have the allied coins of Jefhamitra, who in the 
Puranas is his immediate successor as " Su-JyesJuka” and 
“ Jayeshtha ”, and the coins of Suga-raja newly discovered at 
Kosam. On two coins, one silver and one copper, collected by 
the lecturer from the site of ancient Kau^mbl, appears the 
legend Suga-Tdja\sa\, i.e. “ of the Sunga-raja ”. The letters 
belong to the second century B.c. From the marks thereon 
we deduce the following facts:— 

(o) that the imperial emblem of the Suhgas was the 
bull with standard ; 

(b) that the Vidite or “ Ujjain ” cross was a heraldic 
mark adopted by them on their coins ; and 

(c) that the railed tree was one of their heraldic emblems. 
The railed tree is similar to that which we find on the 

thousand cast coins dug out in the course of the Pafaliputra 
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oxcftvations. The king who struck his coins with the title' 
Suga-raja (“ the ^uhga Sovereign ”) is naturally to be regarded 
as the first Sunga, i.e. Pushyamitra. 

The fourth king is given as Vasumitra and Sumitra in the 
Pura^as. The lecturer found a silver coin of this king from 
the Mathura mint among the coins presented to the Patna 
Museum by Mr. Durga Prasad. The reading of the name is 
indisputable. The distinguishing symbols on this coin and on 
the Mathura mint coins are the svastika having an m at 
the end of each arm and the Vidi& or “ Ujjain ” symbol. 

The penultimate king, Bhagavata, had a long reign of 
thirty-two years. He has been given two names ; Bhagavata, 
and Bhaga. That Bhaga was an imperial Suhga is proved by 
the Vidife (Besnagar) pillar inscription, which records the 
embassy of Heliodorus of Taxila from Antiallddas, who 
must have been a neighbour of Bhaga, in the north-west. 
The addition of bhadra to a name (e.g. to Bhaga in this 
inscription) is merely honorific, as in the case of Rama-bhadra. 
The other form of the name, Bhagavata, is found on 
Audumbara coins with the title of emperor {raja-raja) and 
makadetn, with the bull and elephant emblems, which were 
directly imitated by Apollodotus. 

This suggests that Bhagavata was the last imperial Sunga, 
and that immediately after him, or in his last days, the 
Suftgas were succeeded by the Indo-Greeks in the Punjab. 
By recognizing the Bhagavata of the Audumbara coin as 
Bhagavata Sufiga, we can easily explain the presence of the 
coins of Ajamitra (spelt Vajamitra in the Purapas) and 
Bhanumitra in the Audumbara series. Bhanumitra is known 
in the Jaina chronology as the immediate successor of 
Pushyamitra. Thus according to both the Jaina records and 
the Panchala coins he was a 6unga prince and a ruler (probably 
a governor). One of his Audumbara issues {C.A.I., iv, 13) 
has all the Panchala marks. There is yet another indication 
that these Audumbara corns are really SuAgan in the figure 
of Vi^vamitra appearing on the coins. Vilvamitra was the 
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taraditional founder of the family of the Sufigas. It may also 
be noted that Sunga and udumhara both refer to tUe same tree 
in Sanskrit. 

The successors of the Mauryas in the south were the Andhra 
or the Satavahana dynasty, just as the ^uhgas were in 
Aryavarta. In regard to the Andhras no proof is needed;: 
their coinage is well established. It is natural, therefore, 
to expect that their contemporaries and rivals, the Suhgas, 
also minted their own coins. 

From these and various other indications it is certain that 
the Suhgas, from the very beginning of their rule, minted both 
silver and copper coins inscribed with their names. 

We cannot yet fix the limit of antiquity of the signed coins 
of Ancient India ; but on the present data they certainly go 
back as far as c. 500 b.c., having regard to the pre-Maurya 
coin of the Dharma-Pala of Avanti, and that of Aryaka (hitherto 
misread as Eraka). 

The lecturer also showed the Brahmi letter “ A ” marked on 
the reverse of a silver coin found at Pa^aliputra, adding that 
according to the Arthaidstra of Kau^ilya the marks on the 
reverse of silver punch-marked coins were royal marks 
stamped by the rUpa-dariaka, or currency ofiBcer, to certify 
that the coins were valid for currency or for reception into 
the Treasury. 

In the discussion that followed. Professor Thomas referred 
in complimentary terms to the important contributions the 
lecturer had already made towards elucidating the ancient 
history and culture of India, and congratulated him on the 
lecture delivered. He thought Mr. Jayaswal had succeeded 
in showing that the Mauryas and the Sufigas had their own 
coinages. 

Mr . Oldham associated himself fully with the appreciative 
remarks that had fallen from Professor Thomas. He drew a 
comparison between Mr. Jayaswal’s work and that of another 
pioneer. Sir Alexander Cunningham, whose views, not always 
accepted at the time, had since been mostly justified. 
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Mr. F. J. Richards observed that an empire as big as that of 
Aioka could hardly be run without a state coinage, and that 
the finds of punch-marked coins in South India supported 
Mr. Jayaswal’s view. He pointed out the hollow cross, the 
“ Ujjain symbol ”, and the svastika were in vogue in 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Mr. H. B. Stapleton cited the reference in the Maha- 
sthangarh fragmentary Maurya inscription to the distribution 
of coins as a measure of relief in time of distress. 


Dr. Yahuda on the Life of Maimonides 

Egyptian Minister’s Tribute to Religious Tolerance 
A large and distinguished gathering attended the lecture 
on ” Moses Maimonides, the Philosopher and Physician, his 
Time and Influence ”, delivered by Professor A. S. Yahuda 
before the Royal Asiatic Society yesterday. 

The Egyptian Minister, H. Hassan Sabry Bey, who 
presided, delivered the following address:— 

The 800th anniversary of Maimonides has been made the 
occasion of universal celebrations in all parts of the world, by 
Jewish communities, by Universities, by academies, and 
learned societies. As many of you know, this anniversary 
has also been celebrated with special solemnity in Egy^t 
under the auspices of the Egyptian Grovemment, the Egyptian 
University, and by many literary and scientific societies, as 
the country in which he spent the greatest and most active 
part of his life. 

I am particularly pleased that the Royal Asiatic Society 
has also arranged for a lecture in commemoration of that great 
man,, who rendered such signal services to my country. 

As the Rector of the Egyptian University, Aly Ibrahim 
Pasha, pointed out in his speech at the Maimonides 
celebrations in Cairo, there was hardly another case in the 
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history of civilization which better demonstrated the truth 
that thought and science are limited neither by creed nor race 
nor faith, than the occasion of the Maimonides celebrations. 
Christians of all denominations, Muslims of conservative and 
modem orientation have joined Jews of the strictest orthodoxy 
and the most liberal reformers to commemorate the work 
and merit of a man who, himself being one of the strictest 
observers of his faith, was at the same time a great thinker, 
who soared high above religious factions and differences ; 
who had an open and broad mind for all opinions, a great 
and generous heart for all mankind, and who. embraced with 
his learning all the knowledge and thought that his time could 
offer to a supreme genius. 

I like to emphasize the fact that if Maimonides was able to 
develop his unusual abilities and display his great activity 
in so many scientific, social, and communal domains, and to 
attain the highest position a Jewish scholar could reach at 
a Muslim Royal Court of that time, it is chiefly due to the 
great religious tolerance inspired and practised by that noble 
and generous ruler Saladin, who won for himself the sincere 
admiration of all communities. 

It is this fact which fills me and my many fellow-country¬ 
men with pride and satisfaction. 

And I am glad to say the same conditions of true tolerance 
and brotherhood among all communities of different races 
and creeds still prevail, under the auspices of the present 
ruler of Egypt, my august King and Sovereign, whom I have 
the honour to represent in this country. 

As to the lecturer himself, he is equally well-known in 
Egypt and other Eastern countries by his scholarly work on 
the Arabic language and Muhammedan culture. His recent 
books.on the relationship between Biblical antiquity and 
ancient Egypt are surely well known to all of you, so that it 
is superfluous for me to add anything more to his fame. 

Dr. Yahuda, in thanking the Egyptian Minister, recalled 
that Spain also participated in the celebrations as representing 
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Cordova, the celebrated city of Seaeca, and the great Arab 
philosopher, Averroes, called the Arab Aristotle, and expressed 
his gratification to see at the gathering many notable 
personalities of both countries, Egypt and Spain. 

Dr. Yahuda traced the life of Maimonides, his birth in 
Cordova, his wanderings with his family until he became 
in Cairo the Court Physician to Saladin and his son Al-Afdah 

Egypt, which Maimonides made his home, was under 
Saladin an asylum for liberal-minded men. In Cairo, 
Maimonides found the natural soil for his abilities. He became 
a successful physician, and, through his friend and protector, 
the Vizier of Saladin, the famous Quadi Al-Fadil, he became 
the ruler’s physician, the highest position a Jew could hold 
at the Court of a Muslim ruler. 

His life in Egypt was full of work and triumphs. Here he 
wrote his commentary Al-Siraadj on the Mishmh ; his greater 
and more important work, Mishneh-Torah, the most complete 
codification of the Mosaic and Rabbinic Law; and his 
philosophical magnum opus, Dalalat al-Haireen, “ The Guide 
of the Perplexed.” 

Seldom had a scholar reached in his lifetime such wide¬ 
spread reputation and genuine admiration throughout the 
world as Maimonides. From Worms, on the Rhine, to Sanaa, 
the capital of the Yemen, from Fez to the remotest town in 
Persia, his name was renowned; and from all parts of the 
world Jews sought his advice and abided his decisions. The 
sage became the Saint of his people. 

“ The Neo-Christians in Germany,” Dr. Yahuda said, 
“ fighting against the Bible because the Jewish spirit is 
opposed to the Nordic racial spirit, are taking refuge in Meister 
Eckbart, the scholastic of the thirteenth century, claiming 
him as a father and initiator of their ideology. 

“ This is amusing, because they do not know that none of 
the medieval scholastics was so profoundly influenced by 
Maimonides as Meister Eckbart. Leibnitz also drew inspiration 
from Maimonides. That Maimonides had a deep influence on 



SpiAoza is well kno^. His outline of a ‘ Religion of Reason ’ 
is merely an adaptation of Maimonides’ conception of the 
Jewish religion,” 

Dr. Yahuda also mentioned another important point, when 
referring to the idea of Israel’s selection as a Chosen People. 
To a proselyte who asked Maimonides whether he, who was 
bom a Gentile, could say the Jewish prayer, “ Blessed be the 
God who has chosen us from among all nations,” he answered : 
“ If we Jews derive our nobility from Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, you have now the privilege of connecting your nobility 
with God himself.” This showed that the selection idea was 
never a racial, but a purely moral and religious prerogative, 
and that the Jews conceived themselves chosen only to carry 
out the divine moral and religious obligations. 

[Extract from, the Jewish Daily Post, 19lh July, 1935. By 
kind permission of the Editor.] 


Lantern Slides of Assyriological and Babylonian 
Subjects 

Pinches Beque.st 

The late Dr. T. G. Pinches, a Member of the Society for 
upwards of fifty years, left directions that a collection of 
his Assyriological and Babylonian Lantern Slides should be 
held in trust by the Royal Asiatic Society for the use of 
Students. 

Dr. Pinches bequeathed them in the hope that they may 
promote an interest in such subjects among Students in this 
country. The Society has accepted the trust and will hold 
the slides available for the use of bona fide Students, 
Lecturers, or. Educational Institutions such as the Victoria 
Institute. There are nearly 400 slides, which have been 
catalogued by Prof. S. H. Langdon. Requests from 
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OrientalistB should be sent to the Secretary, with necessary 
references for the consideration of the Council. 

Dr. Finches also left nine simple Babylonian Seals, 
together with the copy, transcription, and translation of 
each, prepared by himself, for the same purpose. These are 
available for loan under the same conditions as the slides. 


Conference. 

The eighth session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
will meet at Mysore in December, 1935, under the auspices 
of the University of Mysore. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 


Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement. 8ixt7-seveiith 
Year. July, 1936 

Gaster, T. H. The Chronology of Palestinian Epigraphy. 

Egyptian Religion. Vol. iii. No. 2, April, 1936. 

Gaster, Theodor. An Egyptological Text from Ras Shamra 
(R.S., 1929, No. 6). 

Sudan Notes and Retards. Vol. xviii. Part 1,1936. 
Henderson, K. D. D. Fung Origins. 

Hillelson, S. David Reubeni’s Journey. 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. xlix. Nos. 97-98. January-June, 
1935. 

Bullock, H. Some Soldiers of Fortune. 

- Hickey’s Houses in Calcutta. 

Ottewill, W. T. Calcutta Streets and Houses in 1789— 
Unpublished Sketches and Notes by William Hickey. 
Cotton, E. Jean Pierre Muller. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxxv, No. 2. Oct.-Dec., 1934. 
Benveniste, M. E. Termes et noms achem^nides en aram4en. 

La Geographie. Tome Ixiii, Nos. 5 and 6, May-June, 1935. 
Shigeyasu, Tokunaga. La premiere expedition scientifique 
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gravures et qustre cartes dans le texte). 

Caucasica. Fasc. 2. 1934. 

Trubetzkoy, Fiirst N. Erinnerungen an einen Aufenthal bei 
den Tscherkessen dee Kreises Tuapse. 

Bouda, Karl. Ossetische Studien. 

Bleichsteiner, Robert. Die kaukasischen Sprachproben in Evliya 
Qelebi’s Seyahetname. 

Bijdragen Tot de Tool-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Peel 92, 1935. 

Haan, F. de. Personalia der periode van het Engelsch bestuui 
over Java 1811-1816. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Tool, Land- en Volkenkunde. Deel Ixxv, 
Aflevering 3, 1935. 

Arndt, P. Aus der Mythologie und Religion der Riunger. 
Stutterheim, Dr. W. F. Epigraphica. 




OatamolMcAe Zeittchrift. Neoe Folge 11. Jahrg. 1/2 Heft, 1935. 

^peuei, Werner. T'ang Yin. 1. Mit 3 Tafeln. 

Sjlwan, Vivi. Eine chineaische Seide mit spatgriechisohem 
Mueter ans dem 5. bis 6. Jahrhundert. Mit 2 Tafeln. 

T£ng Kd. Ctunesische Malkimsttheorie in der T‘sng- und 
Sungzeit. iii. 

Syria. Tome xvi. Premier Fasc., 1935. 

Virolleaud, C. La revolte de Koser centre Baal. Poeme de 
Bas-Shamra (iii AB, A). 

Tome xvi, Deuxiime Fasc., 1935. 

Schaeffer, C. F. A. Les Fouilles de Ras Shamra (Ugarit)‘ Sixieme 
campagne (printemps 1934). Rapport sommaire. 

Dttssaud, R. Deux stMes de Ras Shamra portant une dddicace 
au dieu Dagon. 

Virolleaud, C. Sur quatre fragments alphabetiques trouv^ 
& Ras Shamra en 1934. 

Thureau-Dangin, Fr. Une lettre assyrienne a Ras Shamra. 

Dhorme, E. Petite tablette accadienne de Ras Shamra. 

Boletim do Imtiluto Vasco da Qama. No. 25, 1935. 

Gracias. J. B. A. 1 •: :■ • ‘ il<> N-rf- 

Fernandes, L. C. <• !. • -.be:.!' « r 

No. 26, 1935. 

Campos, J. J. Os Portugueses em Zanzibar e Pemba. 

Santos, A. R. dos. Abade Faria. 

Pissurlencar, P. Titulo de todas as despesas ordinarias que se 
fazem ne cidade de Goa a custa da fazenda de S.A. (1576) 
(cont.). 

Figueiredo, D. P. C. A. Piantas Simbolicas (cont.). 

Qxtarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography. Vol. i, No. 4, 
December, 1934. 

Chao, Y.R. r. T1 .i ^ .‘'B...;. P'i-•- 

Hsiang Ta, <»;. f . i ■ . \\'..-..'ed Edition of 

Fa-hsien's Iraveis . 

Lo Eih-kang. On “ The History of Chine.se Secret Societies ”. 

The Toyo Gakulw. Vol. xxii. No. 3, May, 1935. 

Hashimoto, M. On the Origin and Development of the lean 
and chih. 

Shimizu, T. The Development of Payment of Taxes by Silver 
hv.llior, r.nd.- 

Kakii. M K R.-w.r. .ir.l'1.,;. 

in Ancient Chins. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xiviii. Part 1, July, 1935. 

Bidyalankarana, H.H. Prince. The Buddha’s Footprints. 

Seidenfaden, E. Anthropological and Ethnological Research 
Work in Siam. 




PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Remainder of Acoestions, May-Jidy, 1935 

Rowley, H. H., Darias the Mede and the Four World Empires 
in the Book of Daniel ...9x6. Cardiff, 1936. 

From the University of Wales Frees Board. 
Roy, S. C., The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa ... 9 X 6. Ranchi, 1935. 

From the Author. 

San Nicolh, M., and Ungnad, A. Neubabylonische Rechts- und 
Verwaltungsurkunden, iibersetzt and erlautert von M. San 
^ Fr.—.id . Bd 1 . Heft. 5 : 

.N- TIT •>.!-.• i:-.' 

I J C. II 

Sr.iMrr.oH: .1 1: ... I-.■ |- C.inMi.v' 

East India merchant, 1681-1723 . . . Ed. by . . . Sir R. 
Camac Temple, L. M. Anstey, and B. P. Scattergood . . . 
[Offprint from the Indian Antiquary.] 11 X 9. Bombay 
and Harpenden, 1921-1935. 

From Mr. Bernard P. Scattergood. 
Shantilal Shah. Tl..'t-r.:!'lir':;al of the Jainas . . . 

(Bonner 0- .•'■■i:-.- H--: i • < 7. StxUtgart, 1936. 

From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, P. S., Evolution of Hindu moral ideals . . . 
(Kamala lectures). 9x6. Calcutta, 1935. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta University. 
Svarupa Dasa. Pi’-dava v/i4,-r.d-; r.v.d-'k.’;. TTirdi poem in 
16 Mayukha- i-.. ■!,•■>., , Ed. by 

Thakura Rudrasimha Tomar.] 8J X 5J. Belhi, 1933. 

From the Editor. 

Snapsal, H. S., Proben der Volksliteratur der Tiirken aus dem 
persischen Azerbaidschan . . . (Polska Akad. Umiejet- 
noBci, Mdm. de la Comm. Or., Nr. 18.) 10 x 6^. KVaMw, 

1935. Exchange. 

Taraporewala, I. J. 8., Elements of the science of language. 

9x6. Calcutta, 1932. Exchange. 

Tashkuprizadah ; T.’s “ es-saqa’iq en-No‘manijje ” fortgesetzt 
von ‘All Miniq nnter dem Titel “ el-‘iqd el-man?hm fi dikr 

afadil er-Rum. ” Mit Zusatzen_ttbersetzt [by O. Rescher]. 

12 X 8J. Stuttgart, 1934. Bought. 
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Thomas, B. J., Early Bnddhist sciiptiire. A selection tr. . .. by 
E. J. Thomas ... 9 X 6. London, 1935. 

From Mettrt. Kegan Patd. 

Till, W., Koptieche Heiligen- and Martyrerlegenden. Texte, 
CbereetEungen and Indices herausg. . . . von W. T. 
Tl. 1. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 102.) 9J X 7. Rama, 
1935. Exchange. 

Trenckner, V., Andersen, D., and Smith, H. A critical Pali 
dictionary . . . Vol. 1, pt. 6. 12J x 10. Copenhagen, 1934. 

From the Royal Danish Academy. 

Tueci, G., Indo-Tibetica, 3. I Templi del Tibet Oocidentale e 
il loro simbolismo artistico. Pte. 1. Spiti e Kunavar. (R. 
Accad. d’ltalia. Stndi e documenti. 1.) lOJ X 7J. Roma, 
1935. From the Author. 

Tulasi Dasa. Book of Ram . . . Rendered into English by Hari 
Prasad Shastri. x 5. London, 1935. 

From Messrs. Luzae. 

‘Umar Khayyam. The principal MSS. of the Ruba‘iyyat of 
K!.-,v.a.- - the Bibl. Nat. . . . Vol. 1... 
1 r..!r:i. I .L. !. : -..v Dr. B. CaiUik ... 10 x 7. Szeged, 
la34. From the Editor. 

Wanger, W., Comparative lexical study of Sumerian and Ntu 
(“ Bantu ”). Sumerian the “ Sanscrit ” of the African 
Ntu languages ... 10 x 7. Stuttgart, 1935. 

From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 

Wood, A. C., A history of the Levant company ... 9 X 6. Oxford, 
1935. From the Oxford University Press. 

Yunus Emre. Y. E. divani III. ve ferhi rumuzati Yuniis Emre. 
(Poems, vol. 3, with commentaries. Ed. by Burhan Umit, 
afterwards Burhan Toprak.] Turkish. X 5. Istanbul, 
1934. From Messrs. Zamankitapkanesi. 

Zagreb. Etnografski Muzej : Zbirka Jugoslavenskih orna- 
menata. Pt. 6. 14 x loj. Zagr^, 1934. 

From the Ethnographical Mueesim, Zagreb. 


Accessions, Avg.-Ocl., 1935 

Asin Palacios, M., La espiritualidad de Algazel y su sentido 
cvistiano. Tom. I. (Publ. de las Escuelas de Estudios. 
•irabes de Madrid y Granada, Ser. A, nim. 2.) 9J X 6J, 
Madrid, 1934. From Messrs. E. Maestre. 

Barthold, W., Ulug Begund seine Zeit... Deutsche Bearbeitung 
von W. Hinz. ' Ihl-ir-fV;*..' C.- die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, Bd. 21, Nr ! ■.*. , leipzig, 1935. Exchange. 

Bhagavad-Glta. Der lOaug des Uehr-Ernabenen. Die Bhagavad- 
Gita iibertragen und erlatitert von R. Otto. x 5^. 
Stuttgart, 1935. From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 
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Bittel, E., and dttterbock, H. .0., Bo^zkdj. Neue Unter- 
Bttohungen in dei hethitischen Haupstadt. Von E. B. . . . 
und H.-6. G. . . . (Appendhungen, Pieuss. Akad. der Wise., 
1936, Phil.-hist. EL, Nr. 1.) 12 x 9f Berlin, 1935. 

Exchange. 

Bodding, P. 0., A Santal dictionary. Vol. 3. H-Eh. 11 X 7J. 
Osh, 1935. From the Norshe Videnskaps Akademi. 

Bonneau, 6.. Anthologie de la poesie japonaise . . . [With French 
tr. by] G. Bonneau. 9^ X 6. Paris, 1935. 

From the Translator. 

Brierre-Narbonne, J. J., Ex4g4ae midraSique des proph^ties 
messianiques. 13 X 10. Paris, 1935. 

From Messrs. Paul Oeuthner. 

British Museum. Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. 
... By G. Margoliouth . .. Pt. 3. [Also] Pt. 4. Introduction, 
indexes, accessions, etc., by J. Leveen ... 2 vols. 12§ X 10. 
London, 1915, 35. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis, Amulets and superstitions ... 10 X 7. 
London, 1930. Bought. 

- The Book of the Saints of the Ethiopian Church. A tr. 

of the Ethiopic Synaxarium ... 4 vols. 9x6. Cambridge, 
1928. Bought. 

Burma Gazetteer. Amherst district. Vol. A. Compiled by . . . 
B. 0. Binns ... 9x6. It‘3‘i 

/, I," .t Burma. 

Cairo. Egyptian Library. Aramv jutpyri in ihe Egypiiau Library. 
[Ed. and tr.] by A. Grohmann . . . Vol. 1. Protocols and 
legal texts ... 13 X 10. Cairo, 1934. 

From the Director of the Egyptian Library. 

Cairo, Museum. Catalogue gen4ral des antiquitis dgyptiennes 
du Musee du Caire . . . Ostraca hi^ratiques, par M. Jaroslav 
Cem^. Fasc. 4. Noe. 25675-25832. 14 X 10. Le Caire, 

1935. From Mr. W. E. Crum. 

Cal' T.’l: Catalogue of books registered in the 

I’.. . I •■■■ ->1 IL '..'sl during the quarter ending the 

■!<•■■ ■3! ,’.>J X 8i. Calcfrfto, 1935. 

From the Government of India. 

Caron, F., and Schouten, J., A true description of the mighty 
kingdoms of Japan and Siam . . . Repr. from the English 
ed. of 1663 with introduction, etc., by C. R. Boxer , . . 
lOJ X 8. London, 1935. From the Argonaut Press. 


Ceylon. Archseological Survey. Aimual Report ... for 1934. 

S. Paranavitana ... 10 X 6J. Cohmho, 1935. Exchange. 
Chassinat, E., Le temple de Dendara. Tom. 3. 14 X 10}. 

Le Caire, 1935. Exchange. 


Chavannes, B., Cinq cents contes et apologues extraits du 
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TnjntakA cbinois et tr. en fmncaiti by £. C. (Tom. 4.) 
Anal yRfl gommaire des rantes, notes compldmentaiies, 
tables, et index. (Bibl. de ITnst. des Hantes J^udes 
Chinoises. Vol. 1.) lO* X 6i. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. E. Leroux. 
CoHum, V. C. C., The Tresse iron-age megalithic monument 
T‘s »“u!:>tn~d br'-a’+o and their re^a+ion to 

Ti' M-;hv •■■■■■ I"' ' ' /x>»-'A7»t, I9<‘1"> 

k...« rf-.,.- I r. .,-r.«v 

Combaz, tl., L evolution du stiipa en Asie. (Melanges chinoia 
et bouddhiques pnbl. par I’Inst. Beige des Hautes Etudes 
Chinoises, 1933.) 

- do. Contributions nouvelles . . . (Do., 1935.) lOJ X 7. 

Bruxelles-Louvain, 1933, 35. From the Author. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Elements of Buddhist iconography 
. . . (Harvard Univ. Press.) 12 x SJ. Cambridge, Mass., 

1935. From the Oxford University Press. 
- Ija sculpture de Bodhgaya . .. (Are Asiatioa, 18.) 14 x 11. 

Paris, 1935. From Les Editions d'Art et d'Bistoire. 

Delhi, Museum of Central Asian Antiquities. Descriptive 
catalogue of antiquities recovered by \ duri-ij 

his expeditions in Central Asia, Ka' .in-! r.ii>'v”i li'.t:! 
... 11 X 8J. Delhi, 1935. From the Government of India. 
Dignaga, of Araralapura. The jasmine garland {5unda mala). 
Tr. into English by A. C. Woolner . . . (Panjab Univ. Or. 
Publ., no. 27.) 10 X 7. London, 1935. 

ft-o p.-,.-'7,/ Pr-fs 

Driscoll, L., and Tod.i • ,i .vs !■■• >, *. 

Chicago, 1935. / • ». ■ > ;/• / .. vt,..', 

East India Company. \ ■.. • ji.i: •• • .. M;‘. i’. , ■ 

the E.I.C., 1674-76. By E. B. Sainsbury. With . . . notes 
by W. T. Ottewill . . . <'1 19.3"^ 

y. .'.r 

Evans-Wentz, W Y ^ .......s i - <t. 

London, I!-'" / v i ■’‘'.■'.I'v/'/(v - 

Galletti di Cadilhac, A., G.’s Telugu dictionary. A dictionary 
of current Telugu . . . Oxford, 1935. 

Gangiilee, N., The Indian peasant and his environment. (The 
Linlithgow Commission and after.) ... 9x6. London, 

1936. From the Oxford University Press. 
Gelb, I. J., Hittite hieroglyph" ? . . '.Or Tn"t . Univ. of (Thicavo 

Studies in Ancient Or.« :.za':.f!.. 1-1 . 10 x Tj. ('huswo. 

(1935). Ft II. '!,t ( ‘im'/ruiiie rMW.Jt.'w Press. 

Gibeit, L., Dictionnaire i uviiL'nipliiijiie ill: la 

Mandchonrie . . . 9i X ef Hongkong, l^M. 

From the Author. 

Goodrich, L. C., The literary inquisition of Ch’ien Lung . . , 
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(American Council of Learned Societies. Studies in Chinese, 
etc. No. 1.) 10} X 7. BaWwiore, 1936. i 

Frcm the Ameriotm Council of Learned Societiee. 
Grapow, H., Unteisuchungeu fiber die altagyptisohen medizini- 
schen Papyri . . . Teil 1. (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiat.- 
aegyptischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 40, Heft 1.) 10 X 6}. 

Leipzig, 1935. Exchange. 

Gulik, R. H. van, Hayagriva, the Mantrayanic aspect of horse- 
cult in China and Japan . . . (Intemat. Archiv ffir 
Ethnographic, Supplement zu Bd. 33.) 13} X 10}. Leiden, 
1935. From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Heinrich, E., Seohster . . . Bericht fiber die von der Deutschen 
Porschungs-Gemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka untemommenen 
Ausgrabungen . . . (Abhandlungen, Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 
1935. Phil. hist. Kt., Nr. 2.) 12 X 9}. Berlin, 1935. 

Exchange. 

Held, G. J., The Mahabharata. An ethnological study . . . 
9} X 6}. London and Amsterdam, 1936. 

From Uitgeversmaatschappij Holland. 
Hofmann, G,, II vicariate apostolico di Constantinopoli, 1463- 
1830 . . . (Or. Christiana Analecta, 103.) 10 x 7. Roma, 
1935. Exchange. 

Hunt, J. H., Indian Fakirs. A paper read before the Osier Club, 
11th May, 1934. 11 X 8}. London, 1934. 

From Professor C. G. Seligmann. 
India, Archaeological Survey. Index to the Annual Reports of 
the Director-General of Archaeology . . . (Sir J. Marshall.) 
1902-1916. By G. R. Kaye ... 13 X 10}. Calcutta, 1924. 

tJ-r Grri~rrtrrr* r' India. 

I6vara Krsna. The Sankhyakarik. I •: .i- ! ■; • > .". 
Suryanarayana Sastri . . . 2nd ed. (Madras Univ. Publns. 
cf'l,- P. I.v. . 3'. 193,". 

...... V.- '... 1 

Jablon-.k.. «■ I.'- .i- ; vu ! v:. ' I'.; [ ., ■ .-sir 

1j. -1. 'i.l.. -,1* r«.. rsi... J. 

Mem. de la Commission Or., no. 19.) 10 X 6}. Krakow, 
1935. Exchange. 

Jacobsen and Lloyd, Sennacherib’s aqueduct at Jertran . . . 
(Univ. of Chicago. Or. Inst. Publns., vol. 24.) 12 x 9}. 
Chicago, (1935). From the Cambridge University Press. 
Jestin, B., Teztes ^conomiques sum^riens de la deuxieme 
djmastie d’Ur. Transcription et traduction avec 4tude 
grammaticale ... 10 X 7. Paris, 1935. 

From Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 
Job of Edessa: Book of Treasures . . . Syriac text ed. and tr. 
... by A. Mingana. (Woodbrooke Scientific Publications, 
vol. 1.) 10. X 6}. Cambridge, 1936. From Messrs. Heffer. 
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Al-Kal&hadhl (Aba Bakr). The doctrine of the 9&fis. (Kit&b 
al-Ta'amif li-ma^hab ahl ai-tasawwuf.) Tr. ... by A. J. 
Arberry ... 9 X 6. Cambridge, 1935. 

From the Cambridge Univertity Press. 

Eal&mi Fir. K. P. A treatise on Ismaili doctrine also, wrongly, 
called Haft-Babi Shah Sayyid Nasir. Ed. . . . and tr. into 
English by W. Ivanow. (Islamic Research Association, 
no. 4.) 9x6. Bombay, 1935. 

From the Islamic Research Association. 

Eatyayana: Vajasaneyi PratiAakhya of K. with the commentaries 
of Uvata and Anantabhatta. By V. Venkatarama Sharma 
... (Madras Univ. Sanskrit Ser., no. 5.) Sanskrit teith English 
preface. 10 X 7. Madras, 1934. 

From the Registrar, Madras University. 

The Labyrinth. Further studies in the relation between myth 
and ritual in the ancient world. [By various authors.] Ed. 
by S. H. Hooke ... 9 X 6. London, 1935. 

From the 8.P.C.K. 

Lamon, R. S., The Megiddo water system . . . (Univ. of Chicago. 
Or. Inst. Publications, vol. 32.) 12 x 9j. Chica^, 1936. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 

Leyden. Bibl. Acad. Lugduno-Batavae. Catalogus. Dl. 26. 
Inventaiis van de HSS. Afd. 2, Helft 2. 9} x 6}. Leiden, 
1935. From Leyden UniversUy Library. 

Leyden, Kem Institute. Annual bibliography of Indian 
arohsBology for ... 1933 ... Vol. 8. 12J X Leyden, 1936. 

Exchange. 

Lichtenstadter, I., Women in the Aiyam al-‘Arab. A study of 
female life during warfare in preislamic Arabia . . . (Prize 
Publication Fund, vol. 14.) 9x6. Londcm, 1935. 

Madras, Records of Fort St. George. 

Fort St. David Consultations, 1701 ; 1748, vol. 16 ; 1750. 

Letters from St. David. 1750. Vol. 3. 

Letters to Fort St. David. 1750. Vol. 4. 

Tellicherry Consultations, 1745-46. Vol. 16. 

13J X 8i. Madras, 1935. 

F'-.-rr Hill- f'~,rr,vri~ri-,r.r' for India. 

Mahabharata. The M. ii,.- Ivi by . . . 

P. P. S. Sastri . . . Vol. 10. Dropa Parvan. Pt. 2. 74 X 54. 
Madras, 1935. 

Ftov Ramarrimy ard Sons. 

Mahf.!-i .'.'a-ii i!.- i;.-..-., T,. ii.. I.,.ni .<)!- Kr.>.':ria, 

•r. .' .rs I’l;:., ;■ r,* I'.*.V). 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

Maha-nama. Vamsatthappakasinl. Commentary on the Maha- 
vamsa. Ed ... by G. P. Malalasekera . . . (Pali Text Soc.) 
2 vols. 9x6. London, 1935. Exchange. 



INDEX FOR 1935 


A 

A propot the Legend of Naropa, 677. 

’Aieyan-Ba'al and Mot, the Combat 
of, 1. 

Aixan, J., Studies in Cola History 
and Administration (review), 527. 

-The Historical Inscriptions of 

South India Collected till 1923, 
and Outlines of Political History 
(review), 207. 

Allahabad Pillar of A4oka. A Note 
on the, 697. 

Anniversary General Meeting, 583. 

An-Yang, Recent Finds near, 467. 

Arabic Sources, Notes on Costume 
from, 319. 

Abberby, a. J., Junayd, 499. 

Art, Two Questions in Moslem, 2S6. 

Aioka, A Note an the Allahabad 
Pillar of, 697. 


B 

Bailey, H. W., Les formations 
nominales et verbales en p du 
Sanskrit (review), 526. 

-Contes, L5gendes et £pop^ 

populaires d’Arm^nie (review), 
527. 

Bailey, T. Gkahame, A Phonology 
of Panjabi and A Lndhiani 
Phonetic Reader (review), 772. 

Babebji, a. C., Chola Invasion of 
Bengal, 655. 

Bengal, Chola Invasion of, 655. 

-Geographical Divisions of 

Ancient, 73. 

BhagavadgitS contained in the 
Kashmirian Mahabharata, On 
the Form of the, 146. 

Bkattasali, N. K., The New 
Saktipur Grant of Laksma^ 
Sena Deva and Geographical 


Bh&ti VikramakSaari, The Date of, 
475. 

Bilingual Text oonoeming Etana, A, 
459. 

“ Birth of the Oracious and Beauti¬ 
ful Gods, The,” Notes on, 46, 

Blaodxn, C. O., Adatreohtbundels, 
(reviews), 184, 191, 192, 208, 
209. 

-Ancient Siamese Government 

and Administration (review), 743. 

-Bijdragen tot de kennis van 

het Midden Maleisch (Besemahsoh 
en Serawajsch Dialect) (review), 
744. 

-Epigraphia Zeylanica (review), 

650. 

-Island India goes to School 

(review). 745. 

-Op het voetspoor van Boeddha 

(review), 744. 

Buddhism and the MsAju^ri-mSla- 
tantra, Bu-ston’s History of, 299. 

Buooe, E. a. W., a Coptic Gnostic 
Treatise contained in the Codex 
Brucianus (review), 401. 

Burmestsb, 0. H. E., The Difnar 
(Antiphonarium) of the Coptic 
Church (review), 390. 

Bxtbh, R., Rise and Fulfilment of 
British Rule in India (review), 
615. 

-The Living Religions of the 

Indian People (review), 756. 

-Trial of Diwan Mul Raj 

(Governor of Multan) (review), 
393. 

Bobbow, T., Tokharian Elements in 
the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan, 667. 

Bobbowb, E., The Flowing Vase and 
the God with the Streams 
(review), 219. 

Bcxtov, L. H. D., Children of the 
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c 

CapMLL, P. R., Hi*toiy of the 
Ftajab HiU StUet (review), 171. 

-Seleoticna from th* Paahwa’i 

OafUr (lOTiewi), 161, 672, 574. 

Cabo Geoizah, a Fragment of 
Pharmacy from the, 123. 

CamraT, Machioe A., A Hiatory 
of Jewiah Literatare : from the 
Cloae of the Bible to onr own 
daya (reriew), 187. 

-The Heritage of Solomon 

(review), 737. 

-Woodbrooke Stndiee, VII. 

Early Ghriatian Myatica (review), 
660. 

-Zur Liturgie der babylonischen 

Jaden (review), 662. 

Canonical Liats, Curious Omissions 
in Pali, 721. 

CaRPani, E. G., Buddhists and 
Glaciers of Western Tibet (review), 
741. 

-Due Upanisad (review), 763. 

Caa-chrom v. the Lei-asQ, The, 707. 

Celebrations;— 

Csoma de Kdrds, Alexander, 233. 
Millenary of Firdausi, 240. 
Presentation of Gold Medal, 609. 

Cbappelow, E. R. XV., The 
Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine (review), 
373. 

CnaRrsKTiER, Jarl, Annual Biblio¬ 
graphy of Indian Archaeology for 
the Year 1932 (review), 368. 

-Annual Bibliography of In- 

dian Archwology for the Year 
1933 (review), 774. 

-Die India (review), 726. 

China, A Note on the Maneless 
Horse in Ancient, 360. 

Chinese Turkestan, Tokharian 
Elements in the Kharosthi Docu¬ 
ments from, 667. 

Cbola Invasion of Bengal, 656. 

Clauson, G. L. M., Dialogues in the 
Eastern TOrki Dialect on Subjects 


of Interest to Travdiets (review), 
383. 

CtAtmoK, G. L. M., Die Uingrten 
Bauinschriften in „Hethitiachen“ 
Hieroglyphen nebst Olosaar zu 
sAmtlichen Tezten (review), 769. 

-Le Dialecte Hongnor parld par 

lesMongolsdu Kanson Ooeidental: 
III* Partie. Diotionnaire Hon- 
guor-Franfais (review), 726. 

-Hanichtisebe Dogmatik aus 

chinesisehen und iranisohen 
Texten (review), 646. 

-Monggo Han Sai da Sekiyen 

(review), 183. 

-Studien zu elner OsttOrkischen 

Lantlehre (review), 383. 

-TQrkische Turfantexte (re¬ 
view), 648. 

Coin Evidence from Sistan, New, 
116. 

Coins, The Punch-Marked: A 
Survival of the Indus Civilization, 
307, 720. 

Combat of 'Aley&n-Ba'al and M6t— 
A Proto-Hebrew Epic from Ras- 
Shamra, The, 1. 

Costume from Arabic Sources, Notes 
on, 316. 

ChiBSWBix, K. A. C., Les Mosqudes 
du (3aire (review), 226. 

-Voyageurs et dcrivains franfais 

en figypte (review), 766. 

Curious Omissions in Pali Canonical 
Usts. 721. 


D 

Daichxb, Sahubl, Psalm xxxv, 
V. 16, The Meaning of IftPp 
366. 

Date, An Important Interpretation 
in the B&tm-Carita M&naaa re¬ 
garding its, 717. 

Date of Bhuti-VikTamak^sari, The, 
476. 
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St*.«ut8, C. A. F. Rbts, Bihlio- 
graphie BooddhiqiM, iv^y (re- 
yi<nr),428. 

-CvuioDS Omisuoni in Pali 

Canonioal Liste, 721. 

Dialect, A fipedmen of the ThSlung, 
629. 

Doctrine of the “ Leap ”, The 
Illustration to the, 614. 

Drehem Tablet, A Curious, 368. 


£ 

Edwabds, E. D., Ochlhubo Mono- 
gatari or The Tale of the Lady 
Ochikubo (review), 769. 

-The Poetical Parte in lao-TsI 

(review), 519. 

-Shih King Researches (re¬ 
view), 819. 

Elements in the Kfaaro«thi Docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan, 
Tokharian, 667. 

EsTHOVsif, R. E., India (review), 
419. 

-Jambbaladatta’s Version of 

the Vetalapa&(aviip4ati (review), 
770. 
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